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TORMENT, INDEED. 


Life’s vexations do , rio nerally come on one 
‘ke a storm descending the mountain or like 4 
a they come as the rain does in some 
sections of the world—gently, but every day. 
One of life’s a s presented herewith: 

rding to popular impression. 

hot mosquitoes and 

dogs all flourish at the 
arechargeable 

the malefic of 

Speaking of 
and the Dog Star re- 

nds usof a boy’s sto 

of a dog and the com 
—and which we here give 

e sletter: “Go 
u ought to hat 
con there last night to 
a-seen the fun. Tom 
Winkins’ dorg Toddles 
was a-settin’ at the gate 

a-gazin’ at the Comi 

when along comes ol 
Sykes durned rat tar- 
rier and the 2 waltzed over the fence and the 
fought, 2 tarrier proved too much for Tod- 
es, and afore they could haul him off the ber- 
und he ea good square meal off 
ide. Tom wasin despair. A kind looking 
gentieman in a broad brim hat told him togeta 
ttle of St. Jacops OIL and rub him with it, and 
it would cure him in no time. What does Tom 
but steal into the chapel at Vesper time and 
slide into Father Jacobs confessional box and 
of him a bottle of his oil with which to rub 
his dorg._ The Father felt of Tom’s head; it was 
hot an’ afore Tom could utter a prayer, two men 

him home followed by a t crow 

thinking he 
The more he kick 

, the tighter they he 
ontohim.” In reference to another torment, the 
Chicago Western Catholic recently wrote: “ Mr, 


Joel D. Harvey, U.S. 18. Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue, of this city, has spent over two thousand 
dollars on medic ine for is wife, who was suffer- 
dreadfu ay Som rheumatism, and without 
any benefit whatever; yet two bottles 
ACOBS OIL acc omplishea what the most 
Sein medical men failed in dcing. We could 
ive the names of hundreds who have been cured 
tye wonderful remedy did space permit us. 
latest man who has been made 

through the use of this valuable liniment is 
James A. Conlan, librarian of te Union ( ‘atholic 

Library of this city. The following is Mr. Con 
lan’s indorsement : 

Union CaTHo.ic Linrary Association, 

204 Dearborn Sircet, 
CuIcaco, Se 16, 18°0. 

I wish to add my testimony to the mnorits of St. 
Jacoss O1L asa cure for rheumatism. One bot- 
tle has cured me of this troublesome disease, 
which gave me a great deal of bother fora slong 
time; but, thanks tothe remedy, I am cured, Th 


is unsolicited by any one in its inter 


respectfully, 
AMES A. ConLAN, Librarian, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


THE KINGSMILL ISLANDS. 


HESE are the principal islands of the 
Kingsmill group, a small cluster, of 
which very little is generally known beyond 
the fact that they are situated very near the 


equator, in about one hundred and seventy- 

five degrees of east longitude, that they are 

coral formations, and that they are inhabit- 

ed by naked cannibals. They are seldom 

visited by any, save whalers, who very rare- 

ly impart the knowledge they obtain of com- 
7 


paratively unknown places to the public; 
and, consequently one who has not had the 
opportunity of observing the peculiarities of 
these abodes of man-eaters does not very 
often learn much concerning them. I shall 
not, therefore, by way of introduction, apol- 
ogize for intruding upon the reader’s leisure. 
I assume at the start that he will be glad to 
see these coraline heaps, which have be- 
come covered with a rich vegetable mould, 
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THE CHIEF OF A VILLAGE. 


containing all the elements necessary to 
sustain the bread-fruit, cocoanut, orange, 
lime, and guava trees, which grow on their 
surface, through my spectacles ; that he will 
be delighted to be introduced to the strange 
men and women who live upon them, and, 
although they have within their reach at all 
times an abundant supply of the fruits of the 
earth, subsist in part upon human flesh, 
through my mediumship, which, he may rest 
assured, will be more pleasant than meeting 
them in propria persona. And now, after 
this exceedingly modest avowal, let me pro- 
ceed with my narrative. 

It was during the forenoon of a bright 
day that we sighted the first-named island 
for the second time. We had passed it but 
ten days before, when the natives had en- 
deavored, by the waving of cocoanut leaves 
and other signs, to induce us to land. We 
had, however, resisted their endeavors to 
tempt us to leave the security of the ship, 
and trust ourselves to their tender mercies, 
Their warlike dispositions and fondness for 
human fizsh were powerful factors in deterr- 


ing us from so doing, for none 
of us was disposed to run the 
risk of being dished up @ 1a poly 
nésienne to satisfy the palates 
of the islanders. But, as we 
braced forward our main yard, 
after having “laid to,” and ob- 
served the people on the beach 
through our glasses, to pro- 
ceed on our cruise, we deter- 
mined to land at our next vis- 
it; and we were now approach- 
ing the island for that purpose. 
A short time after it had been 
reported from the mast head, 
the tops of the cocoanut-trees, 
which line the beach, were dis- 
cernible from the deck ; and I 
went aloft to obtain the first 
poe of the natives, who, 
had no doubt, would assemble 
to make another attempt to in- 
duce us to land. In the mean 
time the starboard boat was 
prepared for lowering,by taking 
out all unnecessary articles ; 
and its crew was well armed. 
We bad a delightful breeze, 
and were sailing at the rate of 
ten knots. Hence,1 soon saw 


the beach from my perch at the 
mast-head, and, 
e 


the 
natives appeared in the field of 
view of my glass. 1 watched 
them closely, and our distance 
was lessened so quickly, that | 
had not long to wait to see clear- 
ly their occupation. There 
were we | canoes hauled up on 
the beach, which they were 
hastily covering with cocoanut leaves to 
conceal them, and lead us to believe they 
had no means of coming off to the ship. 
They had done the same at our first visit, 
to make us believe they were anxions to 
communicate, but could not from want of 
the necessary conveyances. As soon as the 
canoes were all covered, men and women 
scattered themselves along the beach, and 
waved cocoanut leaves as token of their 
friendly disposition. We had now ap- 
proached within hailing distance, and were 
sailing, with top-gallantsails clewed up, and 
flying jib hauled down, parallel to the beach, 
and were surprised to be hailed in English 
by one of the men on shore, who shouted, — 

“ Back your main yard!” 

I had come down from the mast-head, 
and, upon hearing the unexpected summons 
to “heave to,” let go the lee main-braces, 
which allowed the yards to swing square; 
and they were “steadied” in that position, 
with the main topsail to the mast. The 
head sheets were “eased off,” to make the 
vessel as nearly stationary as possible ; and, 
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the natives redoubled their efforts to induce 
us to land, 

“ Come on board!” I shouted. 

“No havey canoe,” answered the one 
who had first hailed us. “You come 
ashore.” 

“ All right,” we replied. 

The gripes were cast off of the boat, the 
cranes swung from under it, and it hung at 
its tackles ready to be lowered. None of 
our movements were lost sight of by the 
islanders, some of whom danced and caper- 
ed with great glee, while others brought 
fruit and piled it up on the beach, making 


KINGSMILL~ISLANU WEAPONS. 


when these preparations had been made, 


signs that it was 
forus. Precau- 
tionary direc- 
tions were then 
given to the 
crew, we lower- 
ed away, and 
pushed off from 
the ship. We 
approached uh- 
der the guidance of 
the man who had 
spoken in English, and 
now directed us from 
the beach, clear off the 
coraline projections of 
the bottom, which, in 
many places, nearly 
reached the surface of 
the water, and were 
invisible until quite 
near. 

We were now within 
two hundred yards of 
the beach. The peo- 
ple on shore were all 
naked save the man 
who had addressed us. 
He wore a pair of dun- 

ree trousers,—noth- 
ing else; and it was 
evident he had served 
in some capacity on 
board of a whaler. In 
directing our course to 
the beach he used the 
set phrases of a whale- 
man, and proved his 
familiarity with the 
management of whale- 
boats. 

“Lay on your oars!” 
he shouted. 

And he was prompt- 
ly obeyed. The boat 
shot swiftly in to with- 
in a hundred yards of 
the landing place, and 
then it stopped; and 
we awaited with some 
interest what would 
follow. 

Among the trees 
which grew thickly 
near the beach, we dis- 
covered a throng of 
natives, with spears 
and clubs, while on the 
strand itself there 
were many assembled 
in small groups, wav- 
ing cocoanut leaves, 
and gesticulating to 
us to come ashore. 
He, who had spoken 
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to us, stood with two other natives, one on 
each side. The latter were armed with 
clubs; and our knowledge of the Polyne- 
sians in general led us to believe that.the 
man in dungarees was a stranger on the 
island, kept in bondage by the natives ; and 
that he had not been eaten because they 
had discovered that he could be used as an 
interpreter in such cases as that in which 
we were now concerned. 

We were.all interested in the man who 
spoke English, and felt convinced that he 
desired to escape from the island. We re- 
solved to take him away if he would come. 

“Are you the only man on the island 
who understands Enctish ?” we asked. 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied. 

Then none of the others can understand 
us 

“No, sir; you can say what you like.” 

“ Do you belong here?” 

* No, sir; I belong to Rarotonga.” 

“ How, then, came you here?” 

“TI was on board the Pantheon when 
that ship burn. Me and three other Raro- 
tonga boy take waist-boat and run away 
from fire. We ’fraid to land on Uahuga, so 
we come away. This the first land we see. 
We come ’shore, and this people tie us up. 
Next day they kill one of the other Raroton- 
ga boy; and, when they done eat him, they 
kil another, They kill all them. They no 
kill me. They keep me to talk when ship 
come.” 

“Do you want to stop here?” 

“No, sir; I wantto ship with you.” 

“All right; we ‘ll take you. Can we 
land now?” 

“Yes, sir; but noleave the beach. Those 
people in bush ready to “ketch” you, if you 
go there. You take this fruit, and then we 
run away. Come in right here, where I be.” 

A few strokes of our oars propelled the 
boat in, and its keel grated on the beach. 
We jumped out; and, while two of us 
watched the natives, the others hauled it up. 
The islanders danced, jumped, and shouted, 
Some carried the fruit they had piled there 
to the boat; and others expressed, through 
the Rarotonga man, the pleasure our visit 
gave them. The men hastened forward to 
shake hands, and the women hurried to 
us to rub noses. 

Our purpose to rescue the Rarotonga 
man, who had been named, on ship-board, 
Topsail Halyards, shortened our stay on 
shore. We might otherwise, and doubtless 
would, have remained longer, and, perhaps, 
ventured to the village, a glimpse of which 
we saw through the cocoanut-trees, behind 
which many men awaited, armed with clubs 
and spears, a favorable opportunity to 

unce upon us. We prepared to return on 
Soaek, and invited the men, who seemed to 
guard Topsail Halyards, to come with us. 


They expressed their willingness to do so, 
and asked, through their prisoner, if we in- 
tended to land again. 

“ Tell them,” we said to Topsail Halyards, 
“that we ‘ll put them back again on the 
island.” 

This pleased them, and they communi- 
cated with the others. It was arranged, as 
we understood from Topsail Halyards, that, 
upon returning, they would, as soon as we 
landed, attack us with their clubs, which 
would be the signal for those who were 
lurking behind the trees to rush out and 
overpowcr us. 

We pushed off; and, as we could speak 
without fear of being understood by our 
passengers, we discussed freely the matter 
of disposing of them, and concluded to 
throw them overboard as soon as we got 
outside of the coral reef, nearly half a mile 
from the shore. In their ignorance of our 
design, they had placed their clubs in the 
bottom of the boat; and we arranged that, 
at an agreed signal, Topsail Halyards and 
the bow oarsman were to seize one, while 
the midship and tub oarsmen were to take 
the other, and hurl them over the side. 

This conclusion had scarcely been reach- 
ed, when, through an opening in the reef, 
we passed ouside under the pilotage of Top- 
sail Halyards, The moment had arrived 
for sousing the passengers. 

“Stand by!” I said. 

“All right, sir,” replied the men who 
were to act. “ We ‘ll duck ’em.” 

I gave a loud yell, —the preconcerted sig- 
nal.— which startled the two islanders; 
and, before the latter had Yecovered from 
their wonder, they were liited from the 
thwarts, on which they sat, and dropped 
over the side. 

It was now their turn to yell, which they 
did with rage, not with fear. They were 
perfectly at home in the water, and shook 
their fists at us. Although I could not un- 
derstand what, in their fury, tuey said, the 
circumstances were such that I never once 
supposed they were blessing us. The 
strokes of our oars propelled us away from 
them, and we stopped pulling to watch 
them as they swam in shore. They landed 
safely, and the other natives, surprised, 
doubtless, at their mode of returning, gath- 
ered around them. The sound of their yells, 
when, as we supposed, they learned that 
Topsail Halyards had’ escaped, were dis- 
tinctly heard. We did not tarry to listen, 
but returned to the ship, and braced forward 
to proceed to Nanouki, or Henderville 
Island, which we sighted in the evening. 
Our light sails were taken in, and we “ laid 
off and on” during the night. 

At dawn the next day, I stood leaning on 
the rail on the port side of the qyarter-deck, 
and intently watched the island, which va- 
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ried in appearance with the increasing light. 
‘The tree-tops rose slowly above the horizon, 
as we approached; and a long coral reef, 
over which the sea broke here and there, 
stretched, not more than three miles inside 
of us, along the whole length of the 
island, the beach of which, beyond, was still 
invisible. We were within a few miles of 
the equator ; and, as is well known, there is, 
generally, a stratum of light, snowy clouds 
in these low latitudes, which extends all 
around, and reaches an elevation of from 
ten to twelve degrees above the horizon. 
These were now becoming tinged with bril- 
liant hues in the east. There were patches 
of lirht yellow, orange, crimson, and blue 
blended in one harmonious whole; and the 
clouds assumed picturesque, fantastic, and 
ever-changing forms. Presently the upper 
limb of the sun appeared, ee the orient 
glowed with indescribable brilliancy. 


Almost simultaneously with the 
rising of the sun, the beach of the 
island, like a yellow streak, ap- 
peared beyond the reef I have 
mentioned, with apparently no 
interval between, so that the lat- 
ter with the strand and the trees 
seemed to be contiguous. 

The bright picture presented in 
the east at sunrise melted away, 
and my undivided attention was 
directed to the island. We were 
sailing at the rate of about six 
knots, and I soon perceived a nar- 
row streak of water between the 
reef and the beach, which broad- 
ened as we approached. 

“ Plenty of water in shore for 
ship,” said Topsail Halyards, who 
was coiling ropes near me. 

“1 know it,” I replied. “Do 
you know the way in there?” 

- Yes, sir; I been in many 

“Stay aftthen We 're going 
in, and may want you.” 

“Very good, sir; but you no 
go try to land here, be you? ” 

* Don’t you suppose | can?” 

“Yes, sir. They let you land, 
but they never let you come 
aboard again. They no eat white 
man for long time. Suppose 
they no hungry for white man, 
plenty come aboard, by and by. 
Suppose they be hungry for white 
man, only two, three come.” 

“ That ’s the best way in, is n’t 
it?” 1 to the place 
which we had passed only a fort- 
night before. 

“Yes, sir. There be one more 
way this side, that be good.” 

“ Well, we won't try it this 
time,” I thought, as I looked at the natives 
on the beach, who pushed off several canoes. 

The passage through the reef, though not 
wide, is perfectly safe; and, as we sailed in, 
we took the necessary bearings to enable 
us to shape our course out. e“ worked” 
back and forth inside, and observed the 
outline of the beach, while a canoe manned 
by three men was paddled toward us. We 
sailed into a iarge bay, out of which many 
inlets lead. It is nearly land-locked, and 
the little headlands are covered with a luxu- 
riant growth of vegetation, which partially 
conceals the entrances to these recesses, 
and behind which large canoes may be hid- 
den from the view of strangers. 

“ Them place be full of war-canoe,” said 
Topsail Halyards, pointing to several of 
these hiding places in succession. “ Look ! 
there be two.” 

With the aid of our glasses I discovered 
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the prows of two large canoes projecting be- 
yond one of the :ittle headlands; and a care- 
ful inspection enabled me to distinguish 
through the mangroves nearly half of the 
length of one of them. I discovered at the 
same time that it was fully manned with 
armed men. The sharks’ teeth with which 
their spears and clubs are studded make 
their edges look like saws, while the latter 
appear white, and caused me to conclude 
that the occupants of the canoe were fur- 
nished with those curious clubs, which re- 
semble many-bladed swords, and are pecu- 
liar to this group. The clubs have three 
arms or branches, each armed with four 
rows of sharks’ teeth. 

The canoe had now reached us; and 
the three men ‘came on board. They gave 
us pine-apples and bananas, and entered in 
an animated and apparently friendly con- 
versation with Topsail Halyards. qn the 
mean time the third mate was superintend- 
ing the loading of our two six-ponnders, in 
which he placed heavy charges of powder, 
with as much old iron and short lengths of 
chain as could be rammed into their bore. 
The gangway was cleared, and the guns so 
placed as to enable us to command as long 
a sweep as possible. 

“They want you to go ’shore, sir,” said 
Topsail Halyards. “They say they got 
plenty fowl, plenty hog, plenty fruit, all Ler 
you.” 

“Tell them we can’t go this time.” 

The three Kanackers looked deeply dis- 
appointed when Topsail Halyards gave 
them our answer, and urged us with the 
greatest persistency to land. Convinced, 
at length, that we would not, they suddenly 

elled, as if frightened, and jumped over- 

ard. They got into their canoe quickly, 
and paddled away as speedily as possible, 
without ceasing to yell. They were answer- 
ed from the numerous inlets, and the most 
unearthly sounds imaginable re-echoed 
through the trees. From behind each 
wooded point war-canoes shot out, propell- 
ed by long rows of paddles; and the bay, 
which, but a few moments before, was com- 
pletely deserted, presented a most animated 
scene. Eleven war-canoes, with elaborate 
outriggers, and not less than fifty ordinary 
craft, dotted the surface between the ship 
and the shore. They came with regularity, 
the war-canoes taking the lead, and the 
others following in two long lines nearly 
parallel to the beach. 

“ No let them come too close,” said Top- 
“7 Halyards. “ Plenty men there for take 
ship.” 

“T don’t intend to,” I said. 

As they approached, our light sails were 
sheeted home, and mastheaded. The wind 
had freshened, and, consequently, we had 


on the starboard tack ; and it was necessary 
to “ go about” to get outside. By keeping 
away two points we could bring our guns to 
bear on the flotilla of canoes, which would 
retard them, and give us time to “luff up” 
again, and tack ship before they recovered 
from their astonishment. To avoid, if pos- 
sible, killing any one, we directed the guns 
to be pointed low, our object being to have 
the missiles with which they were filled 
strike the water, a little in advance of the 
native warriors. 

The helm was put to starboard, and I 
watched with my glass to see the effect of 
our intended salute. The vessel quickly 
“paid off.” and the order to “fire” was 
given. The guns went off with a loud 
repert, and the old iron and pieces of chain 
were hurled to within a few feet of the first 
canoe, 

Some of the charge rebounded in amongst 
the smaller craft, two of which were hit, and 
sunk. I could not perceive that any one 
had been we hurt; and, contrary to 
our expectations, there was no yelling, and” 
no apparent commotion. The _ islanders 
ceased plying their paddles, and seemed to 
be awaiting our next manceuvre before de- 
ciding what to do. We tacked ship: and, 
when they perceived that we were bound 
away, they chased after us without gaining 
on the vessel. We gave them a parting 
salute with blank cartridges, and ‘ squared 
away " for Taputeonea or Drummond Island. 
The wind moderated at sunset; and, dur- 
ing the night and succeeding day, we had | 
so little, that we did not make the last- 
named island until nearly sunset. We 
“hove to” under its lee. It has all the 
characteristics of coral islands, being long, 
low, and narrow. Its length is about eleven 
miles, while it is, in meen pee scarcely a 
mile wide. It is covered with a rich soil, 
and abounds in the ordinary fruits and veg- 
etables. Under its lee there is no percepti- 
ble current, and a vessel, with its main-top- 
sail to the mast, and wearing round every 
hour, remains nearly in the same position 
all night. 

At sunrise we found ourselves abreast of 
a small village, called Utivoa, where there is 
a sandspit, the geographical position of 
which we ascertained, during the day, to be 
latitude one degree fourteen minutes south, 
and longitude one hundred and seventy-four 
degrees fifty-three miuutes east. Natives 
congregated at the sandspit at daybreak, 
and launched their canoes. Upwad of 
fifty came off; and we had as many 
alongside as could be made fast to the ves- 
sel. The others kept near us, as we sailed 
“off and on” under easy sail. They did 
not urge us to land, and were, in fact, indif- 
ferent in that respect. They offered us no 


the ship under excellent control. We were 


presents. We bought fruit and fowls, and 
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id for them with cotton cloth, When we 

ad concluded our trade, we expressed, 
through Topsail Halyards, a desire to go on 
shore. They replied we could do so if we 
chose, and our interpreter said, — 

“They be good people, They no eat 
white man. White man no good, they say.” 

We landed, and proceeded to the village, 
I have mentioned, at the edge of the woods. 
The houses differ from those of most other 
islands in the Pacific, and are composed of 
a sort of floored roof, supported on posts. 
The lower part is open, and the roof is ceil- 
ed, so that each hut has an attic, which is 
used to sleep in at night. They are placed 
here and there, irregularly, and are adorned 
inside with various ornaments, and particu- 
larly with the skulls of deceased relatives 
and friends. Inthe middle of the village I 
found a large council house, which was 
nothing more than a thatched roof, support- 
ed on posts, where the chiefs met for con- 


sultation. A portion of the body 
of a chief, who had been killed 
in battle two days before, was 
hung on one of therafters. The 
missing part had been eaten by 
the head mén who believed that 
they could in that way acquire 
the courage of the spirit which 
had once animated the corpse. 
We remained ashore for nearly 
three hours, and discovered nu 
signs of any intention on the part 
ot the natives tomolestus. Dur- 
ing this short stay | made notes, 
which are now before me, and 
from which | glean the follow- 
ing. 

The Kingsmill Kanackers are 
undoubtedly lower in the human 
stale than the rest of Polynesia. 
In color they are much darker, 
and they are smaller in stature 
than either the Samoans or Socie- 
ty Islanders. They are well 
made, rather slender, and their 
black, glossy hair is both abun- 
dant and exceedingly fine. In 
ferocity they excel all other 

Polynesians. They are extreme- 
ly warlike, and delight in cock- 
fighting, and all cruel sports. 
Their weapons are of a blood- 
thirsty character, and consist of 
spears and clubs, armed with 
double, triple, and, sometimes, 
quadruple rows of sharks’ teeth, 
which are so sharp as to make it 
unsafe for any but experts to 
handle these barbarous instru- 
ments, 

Their cannibalism consists, 
not in making human flesh their 
principal diet, but in an occasion- 

al indulgence in the luxury. They eat 
strangers on most of the islands of this 
group, and on all*of them they eat the 
bodies of distinguished enemies killed in 
battle. They preserve the skulls of their 
warriors, and use them as drinking vessels, 
and those of departed friends are always 
preserved, and occasionally brought out, 
cleaned and oiled afresh. 

_It is rather remarkable that the people of 
Pitt Island are not only more quiet and 
peaceable than their neighbors, but are also 
of a lighter hue, approaching in this resvect 
the naturally peaceful though courageous 
inhabitants of Tonga. Their faces are oval 
and neatly rounded, and their features deli- 
cate. It may be that they have heen modi- 
fied by the mixture with the Samoans or 
Tongans, who have been blown out of their 
course by gales, landed on the island, and 


ey become absorbed in the commu- 
ni ye 
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_ Architecture among the Kingsmill Islands 
is rather distinguished for strength and 


massiveness than for beauty, the natives 
preferring to employ their artistic powers on 
smaller objects, such as swords, spears, and 
similar articles. The houses vary much in 
form and size according to their uses. In 
fact, the houses of the Kingsmill Islands are 
exactly similar in principle to those of Nic- 
obar, Some of the houses, wherein the 


chiefs sit and talk among themselves, and 
receive visitors, being nothing more than 
roofs supported on poles. Several exam- 

les of their houses may be seen in the 
illustrations, and the reader wiil see that the 
lower part affords a complete and yet an 
airy refuge from the sun in the heat of the 
day, while the upper part, which is too hot 


to be comfortable during the day-time, 
forms comfortable sleeping rooms at night. 


Dress varies much according to the par- 
ticular island. Tattooing is practiced by 
both sexes, but the women are far less dec- 
orated than the men, the lines being very 
fine, and far apart. The men are tattooed 
at the age of twenty, the process being al- 
ways leit in the hands of professional tat- 


tooers, who, as in other islands of Polyne- 


sia, are paid according to the celebrity 
which they have attained, in some cases ob- 
taining very large fees. They dress chiefly 
in mats, made of the pandanus leaf cut in- 
to narrow strips, and dyed brown and yel- 
low. These strips are placed together in a 
very ingenious fashion, so as to form dia- 
mond or square patterns. A small cape, 


worn, in poncho fashion, with a slit in the 
middle, through which the head passes, is 
worn over the neck, and a conical cap of 
pandanus leaf is worn on the head. 

The dress of the women consists of a pet- 
ticoat of leaf-stripes, reaching from the waist 
to the knees, and fastened by a thin rope, 
sometimes five or six hundred feet in length, 
made of human hair. On the rope are 
strung, at intervals, beads made of cocoanut 
and shells, ground so as to fit closely togeth- 
er, and strung alternately. so as to form a 
contrast between the white shell and the 

oanut 
on on alreadv been mentioned that the 
Kingsmill Islanders are a warlike people. 
War; indeed, seems to be their chief busi- 


ness, and indeed their whole thoughts a 
pear to be given to fighting. Even their 
principal amusement is of a combatant char- 
acter. There is nothing which delights the 
Kingsmill Islanders so much as cock-fight- 
ing, and large groups of the people may be 
seen seated in a circle, cagerly watching the 
progress of the combat which is taking place 
in their midst. Cock-fighting is largel 
practiced in many other countries, but is al- 
most invariably accompanied by betting. 
The Malays, for example, wager whole for- 
tunes upon it. But betting has no charms 
for the Kingsmill Islanders. 

In my next wandering I shall tell m 
readers something about the Fiji Island- 
ers. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A CATTYLE-DRIVER FROM THE PLAINS. 
, ye exploit about to be described may 


seem incredible to the general reader ; 
and indeed it was an exploit that would 
have been simply impossible except to a 
man of iron, perfectly cool and fearless, ac- 
customed to act without stopping to think, 
with faculties fully trained and alert, — in 
short, a man who could do exactly the right 
thing at the right moment. Nor could even 
such a man have done this thing except he 
were mounted upon a thorough-bred horse 
perfectly under his control. Such a man 
and such a horse were Rocke Arthur and 
his black stallion, Nero. 

Riding along the country road just before 
sunset, this brave young fellow, whose life 
had been so changed and broken in upon in 
the last few weeks, saw two ladies enter a bar- 
way, some distance from him, and walk 
slowly across the lot. As he drew nearer, 
still watching them, he saw them climb the 
wall and start off across the pasture. Then, 
as his eyes wandered away over the land- 
scape, he observed a herd of Texas cattle 
— he knew the breed of old, and recognized 
them at sight —coming through 2 gateway 
in a distant corner of the pasture. It was 
then that he uttered that peculiar cry which 
Miss Vavasour had likened to an Indian 
war-whoop, and which had first aroused the 
girt to a knowledge of their peril. He 
shouted to them to run for the tree, and 
though they did not understand him 
they had done just what he had directed. 
Then he dismounted, threw dowr two of 
the bars, led his horsé into the turnip-field, 
and leaping on his back again urged Nero 
to a gallop. 

There was no opening in the wall between 
him and the pasture, but that was nothing 
with plenty of room before him. He did 
not hesitate an instant, but put the black di- 
rectly at the wall, clearing it easily. Then 
at a swift gallop he rode straight toward 


the tree which the ladies had now reached. 
Before he had cleared half the distance he 
saw it would be impossible for both of them 
to climb into the branches in time. With 
one sweeping glance he took in the situa- 
tion, measured all the distances, and de- 
cided what he must do. The leader of the 
herd was thirty or forty feet in advance of 
the rest, and would reach the tree as soon 
as Rocke Arthur could do so. Why didn’t 
the woman put the tree between the beast 
and herself? He shouted for her to do so; 
and to his delight she behaved perfectly. 
He checked his horse’s speed a little, just 
enough to allow the steer to pass the tree 
an instant before himself. Nero seemed to 
understand what his share of the work was 
to be. So completly and entirely one were 
these two, that the master’s thoughts were 
the steed’s. Without any pull upon the 
rein, Nero slightly altered his course so as 
to pass on the other side of the tree close 
by the woman, 

The next moment, with a jerk, the horse 
stopped for an instant, coming to a dead 
halt beside Blanche. But only for an in- 
stant. Miss Stapleton hardly comprehend- 
ed the rider’s purpose, but she felt herself, 
snatched up swiftly by a pair of arms strong 
as tempered steel, and placed before himin 
the saddle. Then the faithful black sprang 
forward again, and she was borne away al- 
most from under the very feet of the ad- 
vancing cattle. 

She looked up into her preserver’s face, 
looked up and recognized fim as the man 
she had seen on the boat, two days before. 
But he did not recognize her, did not seem, 
indeed, to notice her at all, except that he 
was holding her firmly before him. His 
eyes were still glancing all about him, — his 
face still lit up with a kind of grim smile, 
as though he enjoyed the situation. She 
heard him talking aloud, half to himself, 
half to his horse. 

“Come now, my boy,” he was saying. 
“We must get ourselves out of this at once. 
We ’ll show them what we, who are Western 
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born, can do.’ Faster, faster, old fellow! 
here we go, —straight for the wall. It is 
nothing. We have taken brush twice as 
high as that, you and I, a thousand times. 
Now for it, take a long breath, — here we 
are.” And with one grand, wonderful leap, 
horse and master and the beautiful woman 
they bear, rise into the air; and then, easily, 
the horse’s hoofs strike the turf again in the 
lane outside, and he turns suddenly, just in 
time to avoid the opposite wall, and, coming 
to a stand-still, looks around into his mas- 
ter’s face as much as to say, — 

“ Well, now, how is that We haven’t 
had a jump like that, you and I, this many 
aday. Quite like old times, is n't it?” 

But Rocke Arthur had not time just then 
to exchange glances with Nero. Hein turn 
had now made a discovery, that the lady 
whom he held across his saddle-bow, the 
lady whom — thank Heaven !— he had just 
snatched from a terrible death, was the 
same woman he had seen once before, and 
whom he felt at that moment, to be all the 
world to him. He placed her tenderly on 
the ground, and, dismounting, took her hand 
reverentiy and naturally and looked into her 
face. She was very pale but quite calm and 
collected. He felt her little fingers clasp 
his tightly, while her splendid gray eyes 
filled with tears. 

“Sir,” he heard her say, and her words 
and her voice were like sweetest music to 
his ears, “ you have saved me from a horri- 
ble fate, —saved me most nobly. I can 
never thank you enough, but” — 

“Then her voice grew choked, and she 
could not go on. 

“It was nothing at all,” he said, striving 
to speak lightly, yet deeply affected too. 
“It was lucky I was coming by just then, 
and that I had my horse. You must thank 
Nero. It was he who did the work.” 

“Oh, I do thank him a thousand times!” 

And now that the danger was past, 
yielding to her womanly weakness, she re- 
warded the horse as she could not reward 
the man, —she threw her arms around Ne- 
ro’s neck and kissed him again and again, 
hysterically laughing and crying by turns. 
As for Rocke, he stood there ce ing at her, 
drinking in her beauty and her motions ; 
looked at the shapely arms white and beau- 
tiful, against the glistening black of Nero’s 
neck; looked at the marvelous head of 
hair, all undone and flung about her shoul- 
ders, — and his powerful frame shook and 
trembled as it had not done in all those per- 
ilous moments, 

Suddenly Blanche started and spoke 
again. 

“Why, what are we thinking of !” she 
cried. “Poor Carrie! What a selfish crea- 
ture I am to forget her. Sir, my friend, — 
she is still in the tree.” 


Rocke looked foolish and confused. 

“Why, sure enough,” he answered sim- 
ply. “1’ll go and see to her.” 

And he walked across the lane, and put 
his hand on the wall to vault it. 

“Oh, but you can’t go back there on foot 
and alone, among those terrible cattle,” she 
called after him; and, coming to his side 
again, she stood looking over the wall. 
Miss Carrie seemed to be waving signals of 
distress to them with her pocket-handker- 
chief, while the cattle were grazing more or 
less quietly about the tree. 

“ But I can’t leave the lady in the tree,” 

Rocke answered positively, “ And, besides, 
there is no danger. 1 know just how to 
manage them.” 
» And without more ado he sprang over the 
wall, and picking up a stick from the ground 
he advanced toward the animals, brandish- 
ing his weapon, and shouting to them in the 
mongrel Spanish of the “ranches.” He 
walked straight up to the leader, who was 
nibbling the grass a short distance from the 
tree. 

The animal raised his head and looked at 
him. There was something in the tone and 
the words that fell upon his ear which he 
understood. He hesitated an instant, but 
the man did not. Rocke took another step 
forward, and with a shout struck the steer a 
stinging blow across the forehead with his 
club. That decided the matter. The ani- 
mal was conquered and completely. With- 
out further demonstration, he started off on 
arun for the other end of the pasture, fol- 
lowed quickly by the entire herd. 

Miss Vavasour was already swinging her- 
self to the ground. She was by no means 
disposed to let a gentleman, and particularly 
a young and handsome gentleman like this, 
help her out of the tree. She had gotten 
entirely over her fright now; and once on 
the ground, she was quite competent again 
to carry on a conversation. She thanked 
Rocke in the most enthusiastic manner for 
his actioy, especially in behalf of her friend. 

Rocke walked by her side, scarcely heed- 
ing what she was saying, thinking all the 
while of Blanche. Not that he knew that 
Blanche was the name of the woman he had 
rescued. He never guessed that this gray- 
eyed girl was the same that Raymond had 
loved. Indeed, now, all at once, a thought 
came over him that he could never do as 
his friend had wished since he could never 
love any woman but this one. 

Mechanically, he assisted Miss Carrie 
over the wall, and stood awkwardly by, while 
the two girls fell into each other’s arms. 
All this was something quite new and 
strange in his experience, Then, looking 
up, he saw a group of ladies and gentlemen 
approaching, and he thought to himself that 
he did not care to meet them. He looked 
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at the two ladies. They were still engaged 
with each other. He felt that he would like 
to ask who the one of them was, and if he 
was ever to see her again; but he did not 
know whether it wouid be the proper thing 
todo. He had not been drilled to fashion- 
able rules. So he went quietly to his horse 
and remounted him. tle looked toward 
the ladies once more ; but still they did not 
seem to notice him. Then he took up the 
rein, and in another instant they heard the 
stroke of hoofs, and looking around saw him 
galloping away. 


CHAPTER VI. 
REX ARMINGTON. — WANTED, A WIG. 


HE Armington Place, though a century 

old now, had always been ie t in per- 
fect repair, and was, at the time of this nar- 
rative, as fine a country seat as any of the 
more modern residences about it. Since 
the death, eight years before, of Colorel 
Reginald Armington, the father of the pres- 
ent young proprietor, the house had been 
kept practically closed. The housekeeper 
and several servants had been retained, 
however, occupying the east wing; and it 
was here that Rex made his home, though 
he was not infrequently absent for months 
at a time. 

On the morning of the day of the Vava- 
sours’ fancy-dress ball, Rex Armington 
was sitting on a rustic seat, under an old 
oak-tree, before the house, smoking his 
meerschaum pipe, and playing idly with one 
of the numerous dogs which he always kept 
about the premises. If you ) ad asked any 
one that knew him lb what manner of 
man Rex Armington was, the answer might 
have been, “ Well, he is not a bad fellow;” 
and that would have expressed the state of 
the case very fairly. 

Reginald Armington was not a “bad fel- 
low.” That is, he had never done anything 
very bad; yet he might, nay, he would have 
done them, under different circumstances. 
For instance, if he were poor instead of 
enormously rich, he would have gotten mon- 
ey in sume way, even at the sacrifice of 
principle; and, if he wanted Blanche Staple- 
ton as much as people said he did, it might 
be considered certain that at no time would 
he let his conscience stand in the way of his 
getting her. 

It was too bad, too; for Rex Armington 
might have Leen a noble fellow with differ- 
ent training. He was physically a perfect 
man, — a drune, with features fine as a wo- 
man’s, eyes black and piercing, yet capable 
of a depth and softness which made their 

lance very dangerous when he felt in a 

ove-making mood, hair thick and curly, and 


a mustache that men envied and women wor- 
shiped; and all this, with a large, powerful 
frame that made him conspicuous wherever 
he went. The one thing lacking in Rex 
Aeneas was principle; and this lack 
might be traced back primarily to a single 
act of his father’s life. That father, when 
his twin children were four years old, had 
sold his self-respect to save his fortune, and 
since that time he had never been a man. 
And this lack of self-respect in the father, 
had surely and unavoidably shown itself in 
the training he gave his son. He worship- 
ed the boy, and indulged him to any extent ; 
but he never taught him the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, never taught him 
that there was a moral law of justice to 
which his own will ought always to be sub- 
ject. And, while Rex had the training of a 
gentleman, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
of honor and truth and generosity in their 
best meaning he had little notion. 

At this particular moment of this particu- 
lar Friday morning, as he sat there under 
the oak-tree, Rex Armington was thinking of 
his cousins, the Vavasours, and of their mas- 
querade ball. Rex was not old enough or 
cynical enough yet to be called d/asé. He 
had not yet tired of society and society’s 
amusements, and he really anticipated the 
affair of the masquerade. Besides, Blanche 
would be there, whom, until yesterday, he 
had not seen for many weeks, — Blanche, 
who was to him far above all other women. 
And it must be confessed that women gen- 
erally did not stand very high in Reginald 
Armington’s estimation. 

_ Yet this morning, for the first time in his 
life, there arose in Ris mind a misgiving in 
regard to his relations with Miss Stapleton. 
Not that he doubted that she would eventu- 
ally be his. Success with him was a fore- 
gone conclusion if he should once set his 
heart on a woman. And yet, she had not 
appeared particularly glad to see him at the 
picnic yesterday, and had seemed to avoid 
hita when it was possible to do so without 
rudeness ; and she had turned from him al- 
most pettishly last night when he had at- 
tempted to speak to her after ber adventure 
in thepasture. And who was this fellow that 
had come galloping along on his black horse, 
— this new proprietor of Willowbrook? If 
Caroline Vavasour had told the story as it 
was, the thing had been wonderfully well 
done, and the man was no ordinary person. 
“ Perfectly splendid,” Carrie had described 
him to be; and everybody else was crazy 
with curiosity and wonder. Rex had half a 
mind himself to go over to Willowbrook this 
morning, and make him a neighborly call, 
just to get a look at him. But, then, how 
about his costume for the ball? Rex had 
told the Vavasour girls that he was going to 
work up a new idea, but he had done so only 
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to deceive them. He was really going in 
a very odinary costume, that of an Indian. 
He knew well enough just what would suit 
his figure and style best. 

- And then Le found himself thinking of 
Blanche again, and wondering what she 
would wear, and if he should know her. 
and once more he asked himself what could 
be the matter with Blanche of late. Was it 
Raymond’s death? She never could have 
cared for that boy, except as a friend. If 
she had, he would n’t have gone back to 
those Western wilds. But it was just as 
well. He and Raymond had never liked 
each other over well. Raymond was one of 
the few who understood him. Things work- 
ed queerly re Sy Raymond’s going off 
and getting shot, and then this barbarian 
friend of his coming East, and getting Wil- 
lowbrook! He could n’t be much of a soci- 
ety man, this new-comer. Would he be at 
the masquerade? The Vavasours were de- 
termined to secure him if possible. 

And so Rex sat a long while, his thoughts 
running from one thing to another, but com- 
ing back always to Blanche, and this stran- 
ger who had saved her life. At length he 
shook the ashes from his pipe, and lounged 
off toward the house to attend to his Indian 
costume. It would be a joke if his wig did 
n't come in time, after ail! The man who 
had brought up his costume from the city 
the night before had dropped the box con- 
taining the wig; though when, he had not 
the slightest idea. So Rex had telegraphed 
to the costumer to send another up that 
night without fail. 

By what was not, perhaps, so very strange 
a coincidence, at just the same time on this 
same Friday morning over on the lawn at 
Willowbrook, almost under a large oak-tree, 
another young man was sitting and smok- 
ing, and thinking of the Vavasour’s party 
and of Miss Blanche Stapleton. 

But it certainly was a little strange, that, 
to any one coming up the walk at this mo- 
ment, there would have seemed to be a very 
striking resembiance between Rex Arming- 
ton and this man sitting here with his face 
toward the house. With straw hats and 
suits very similar, as fashionable hats and 
suits generally are now-a-days, and with fig- 
ures almost precisely alike, it would have 
been difficult to distinguish between the two 
but that this second smoker was possessed 
of a head of luxuriant flaxen hair, while 
Rex’s locks were jet black. 

But, let Rocke Arthur turn this way an 
instant, and all thought of a resemblance be- 
tween the two at once disappears. No two 
men, though each was very handsome, could 
possibly be more unlike in the face ; though 
really the difference was in the color of the 
hair and eyes and skin rather than in the 
features. 


Mrs. Maiuwaring had handed Rocke the 
Vavasours’ invitation two days before ; and 
he had glanced at it and thrown it carelessly 
one side, Why should he care to go amon 
these people and know them? Their life 
was not his life, their oe gas and objects 
were not as his own at all, Very well he 
knew that a man brought up as he had been 
brought up would figure only as a carpet 
knight. He felt that he should be out of 
place among these strangers, the darlings of 
a civilization which he had by no means 
known long enough to like. 

But his second meeting with Blanche had 
set him to thinking. Who was this girl who 
could thus set his heart to beating and his 
hand to trembling? She must live in the 
neighborhood, or at least be visiting near. 
He was resoved to seek her out. He felt 
that he had a right to her acquaintance, — 
not because he had saved her life, but be- 
cause he loved her. And it was probable 
that she would be at this ball, and that he 
might thus become regularly acquainted 
with her. 

Entirely unfamiliar as he was with the cus- 
toms of fashionable society, he had an ex- 
agerated idea of the sanctity of the laws of 
introduction and acquaintance. He had 
questioned Mrs. Mainwaring thoroughly on 
the subject of masquerades, and knew pret- 
ty well what was required of him. More- 
over he had learned from her that Ray- 
mond’s friend, Miss Blanche Stapleton, had 
just returned home, and that she would 
doubtless be there; and, since he must 
meet her some time or other, it might as 
well be now. Mrs. Mainwaring, in the retire- 
ment of the Willowbrook household, had 
not yet heard of the adventure in the pas- 
ture, so that even yet Rocke was still igno- 
rant of the fact that Blanche Stapleton and 
the woman he had rescued were one and 
the same. 

But, if he decided to go to the masquer- 
ade, there was the difficulty that confronts 
everybody who comes to such a decision, — 
what should he wear? His first thought 
was of his frontier costume, the regular 
dress that he always had worn up to a 
month ago. Why would not thatdo? The 
fanciful hunting-shirt, slouch hat, mocca- 
sins and rifle, — altogether they would fur- 
nish a costume by no means inappropriate. 
Why might he not appear in his own prop- 
er character as a hunter from the plains ? 

But on second thoughts he feared this 
would hardly be disguise enough. He 
was far from being a vain man; but he 
knew that the adventure of yesterday must 
make him something of a lion in the neigh- 
borhood, and if he went to the ball he pre- 
ferred to go unrecognized. 

His next idea was to appear as a Mexi- 
can don or a Vaquero from the ranch. He 
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had a Spanish hat and a plenty of gay 
seraps and Mexican blankets. He could 
readily get himself up a costume. But 
somehow or other the notion did not please 
him. He had never liked the Mexicans. 
Was n’t there something else he could do? 
In his trunk was a complete Indian outfit. 
He remembered well how he had come by 
it, — how he had shot down a chief in the 
Lava Beds three summers ago, and strip- 
ping him of his dress had penetrated to 
their very camp-fires in the disguise. There 
was a story connected with the dress, and 
the thought of it set him dreaming, dream- 
ing of the old days that he had so complete- 
ly turned his back upon, — and of Raymond, 
who was sleeping now under the trees down 
there by the lonely Platte. 

But now another difficulty suggested 
itself. What was he todo for hair? He 
had no wig; and his flaxen locks would 
hardly be suitable for a Modoc chieftain. 
When he had put on the dress that night 
long ago, he had dyed his hair black ; but he 
hardly cared to do that now: Was there 
timeto send for a wig? No: it was already 
eleven o’clock. There was Nero’s tail; but 
that was too great a sacrifice altogether. 
The Indian idea must be given up. He 
would have to appear as a Don. But there 
was the same trouble again as to the hair. 
Poor Rocke was at a complete less to know 
what to dv, so he went into the house to 
consult Mrs. Mainwaring. 

If miracles had been still in. fashion, 
Rocke, when he came into the dining-room, 
would certainly have thought that one had 
been performed for his express benefit. 
Mrs. Mainwaring and two of the servants 
were standing. about the table, and before 
them, carefully laid in a box, was just the 
article he had been wishing for, —a wig of 
long, black, coarse hair. 

“Well, where did that come from?” he 
inquired in astonishment. ‘ 

“Thomas found it in the road down be- 
side the hedge. It must have been dropped 
by somebody,” Mrs. Mainwaring answered. 
“ Perhaps it belonged to some of the mas- 
queraders, Ugh! Don’t touch it, Mr. Ar- 
thur. It’s horrid!” 

But Rocke's countenance expressed any- 
thing but horror as he took it from the box, 
and examined it. 

“ Not much like areal red-skin’s hair,” he 
said, “ but ’t will serve.” 

Then he looked the box all over, but 
found no mark on it to show whose it was. 

“Ill take charge of it,’ he continued. 
“We shall find an owner for it, 1 imagine.” 

Then he went off up stairs again, think- 
ing to himself, “So there’s another man 
expecting to appear as an Indian,eh? Very 
well; but I fancy I can show him what a 
real Indian looks like.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BALL OPENS. 


AVASOUR HALL, the home of the 
Vavasours, was an elegant modern res- 
idence, with spacious halls and parlors, and 
surrounded by extensive grounds, full of trees 
and shrubbery and ail sorts of delightful 
walks and cozy retreats. On the evening of 
the ball, the house was illuminated at an early 
hour, and the grounds hung with Chinese 
lanterns, which latter, however, were more 
ornamental than useful, since the moon had 
just fulled, and the night was perfectly clear. 
It was not until quite late, that the guests 
began to appear. At half-past nine a car 
riage drove up to the steps, and the driver, 
dismounting, opened the door to assist Mary 
Stuart to earth, followed by a stout young 
fellow from the Rhineland, and a maiden 
from the much-disputed district of Lorraine. 
Carrie Vavasour, looking through the blinds 
above, recognized the horses, and announced 
that the Everetts from up the river had ar- 
rived. The next party were more cautious 
of betraying their identity, leaving their con- 
veyance at the lodge, and coming up the 
walk on foot. There were four of them, a 
very lively quartette, too, composed ¢f a Ma- 
dame Pompadour with a modern waterproof 
thrown over her rich Parisian toilette; by 
her side an English country gentleman of 
the old school; and, just behind, a younger 
couple, in costumes whose character it was 
impossible to guess at a distance. 

These people, and others that were all the 
while rapidly arriving, were received by Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Vavasour, who were not in 
costume, at the door. Very soon the rooms 
began to assume a lively appearance. Cou- 
ples and parties passed in and out, arrayed in 
all kinds of costumes, and representing a hun- 
dred different characters ; and after a while 
the band, which had been sent for from the 
city, were heard tuning their instruments, 
and soon the festivities of the evening were 
fairly commenced. 

A new-comer would now find amusement 
enough, during the first fifteen minutes after 
his arrival, in watching the procession of 
masquers which was constantly moving from 
one room to another. Here were person- 
ages of all nationalities and every position 
and profession, — characters from history 
and characters from fiction, heroes from real 
life and heroines trom romance, —a strange- 
ly assorted crowd of Ethiopians, Asiatics, 

Suropeans, and Americans; Christians and 
Pagans, Serfs from Russia and slaves from 
Caucassia,—all on perfectly good terms 
with each other, and enjoying each others’ 
society with wonderful harmory and good 
feeling. Here Dr. Samuel Johnson comes 
pompously strutting by with cocked hat and 
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ld-headed cane, whispering sweet nothings 
in the ear of the Lady of he Lake, whose 
little hand rests confidingly on his arm ; and 
just behind them, instead of Mr. Boswell, 
who for the nonce has been left at home, is 
seen a gray-haired Lear, who seems to have 
forgotten the thanklessness of his daughters 
in his devotion to a very unethereal Evange- 
line. And directly behind these, Cooper’s 
Red Rover, pirate that he is, promenades in- 
solently by, with a prize on either arm, — 
one a graceful little craft, Tenny- 
son's Maud (though of course it would be im- 
ossible to know that fact, were not the young 
ady herself good enough to explain it), and 
the other a substantial-looking blue domino, 
though possibly so unattractive a garment 
will be discarded before long, revealing a 
more attractive disguise. Over across the 
room is a gigantic ‘Uhlan, whom everybody 
knows at once to be Ross Lowrie, bending 
over the hand of the maiden of Lorraine 
with whom he has just been dancing. Her 
German lover, it seems, has deserted her, 
and may be seen in the window yonder, talk- 
ing English, with unexceptionable accent, to 
a sprightly little French peasant, — Carrie 
Vavasour. 

And of course there are a great many 
others all about, some of whom the reader 
might recognize, but the majority of whom 
he has never seen or heard of. Many of 
them, however, we shall know more of be- 
fore the evening is over; and without paus- 
ing for further description, let us pass on to 
the events of some importance to the gen- 
eral narrative. 

It was about ten o’clock, by which time 
the rooms had become tolerably well filled, 
that Mrs. Sutherland and Blanche arrived. 
They were accompanied by Master Harry 
Stapleton, Blanche’s little brother, who has 
chosen to come in character, and who made 
a very comical Punchinello, with his hump 
and immense false nose. Mrs. Sutherland 
personated a character from Dombey and 
Son,— Mrs. Skewton. Ofcourse the charac- 
ter was not so distinctive a one as to be rec- 
‘ognized from the dress alone, had not the 
lady, who was an unusually good actress, car- 
ried out the role she had chosen to perfec- 
tion, and indulged very frequently in the 
vague way of expressing herself which dis- 
tinguishes Dickens’s character. Blanche was 
in the costume of a Florentine maiden of 
the sixteenth century, representing Romola. 
The dress was one she had used ona like oc- 
casion only a fortnight before, during her 
- visit South; but it was quite new here at 
home. As soon as they were seated, Cap- 


tain Myles Standish came up, and asked 
Blanche to dance with him; and Mrs. Suth- 
erland, alias Skewton, turned to Anne Bo- 
leyn, who was sitting beside her, and enter- 


“ Virginia,” said she, “where in the world 
is Rex? I ‘ve something in particular to 
say to him.” 

“ Why, how did you know me so quickly?” 
asked Miss Vavasour. “My own mother 
had n’t the slightest idea who I was, when I 
first came down.” 

“ Why, my dear, I knew you by your hair. 
Nobody but Cal could do it up for you in 
that style. I showed her how myself, you 
know. But I must see Rex. He must have 
come before this. Being late is n’t one of 
his affectations. Where do you suppose he 
is? I don’t see any Indians anywhere, and 
I found out, day before yesterday, that he 
was coming out in feathers and moccasins.” 

“Then he can’t have come yet. There 
are no Indianshere, sofar. Why, he said he 
was working up a new idea, and I have been 
wondering all the week what it would be, 
Remarkably new, that!” 

“Oh, he only said that to throw us off the 
track,” said Mrs. Sutherland. “ Do look at 
that Quaker girl! I should think she was 
some Parisian grisette by her actions. Who 
can that be, dressed as ‘Evening’? Why 
don’t people think of something new, once in 
awhile? And who is that Ross Lowrie is 
talking to so devotedly? Why, I scarcely 
know anybody here.” 

“Oh, that is Jennie Everett,” answered 
Miss Vavasour. “Cal saw the Everetts 
when they came, and knew the horses. 
That is her brother there, dressed as a Ger- 
man youth. It’s the same suit that he wore 
in the Loan of a Lover when they had their 
theatricals last fall. Do you know that gen- 
tleman in confederate gray? It can’t be the 
‘Savage,’ can it?” They had all come to 
ae of the proprieter of Willowbrook as 
the “ Savage.” 

“]T don’t know, I’m sure. I ’ve never 
seen him at all, yet, you remember. It ’s 
hardly likely he ‘Il be here, is it?” 

“]T scarcely think he will. We sent him 

a card though, and Rex promised to go up 
and invite him personally in our behalf. But 
he probably forgot his promise, in two sec- 
onds’ time. I wish— Why, that must be 
Rex over there.” 
Mrs. Sutherland, following the direction 
of Virginia’s glance, saw, just across the par- 
lor from where they were sitting, a majestic- 
looking figure in full Modoc costume, with 
face so stained and fantastically painted, as 
to be past all recognition. This was of 
course our friend Rocke Arthur; but the 
black wig, which he had taken the liberty to 
cut to half its original length, in accordance 
with his superior knowledge of Indian fash- 
icns, effectually concealed his light hair; and 
neither of the two ladies doubted for a mo- 
ment that that magnificent figure belonged 
to Rex Armington. 


into conversation. 


Mrs. Sutherland arose suddenly, 
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“]T must reach him, before he gets to talk- 
ing with somebody else,” she said, and unat- 
tended she passed gracefully across the floor. 

The next moment Rocke felt a little hand 
laid on his arm; and a voice, which he had 
never heard before in all his life, said merri- 

* Aha, sir; you see | have found you out 
atonce. Here, come out on the south porch. 
I’ve something to tell you.” 

She did not notice, in the gas-light, that the 

man’s eyes were blue instead of black. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ROCKE ARTHUR CHANGES HIS IDENTITY. 


ONDERING who his fair conductor 

might be, and for whom she mistook 

him, our bewildered hero allowed himself to 

be led through the open window and out upon 

a side piazza, where comparatively few of 

the masquers seemed to be, and these few 
far apart and busy talking with each other. 

“Now, sir,” began Mrs. Sutherland, 
drawing the supposed Reginald to a rustic 
seat which stood by one of the pillars, 
“why could n’t you have told me how you 
were going to dress, in the first place? 
ba see, I found you out without any trou- 

le.” 

“Really, madame,” rejoined Rocke, not 
quite certain at that moment whether he 
wes himself or somebody else, “ 1 could 
hardly have told you what I did not know 
maveelt until today. Besides, 1 don’t think 
I have the honor of —indeed, I’m sure | 
have n't the faintest idea who you are.” 

“Oh, fie, Rex! You can’t so rude as 
to disclaim acquaintance with a lady after 
she insists that she knows you. Do you 
suppose any one could mistake that hand- 
some figure of me And if I could n't 
see you, I should know your voice the min- 
ute you spoke.” 

rs. Sutherland was not the first lady 
who had noticed in Rocke Arthur’s voice a 
tone similar to that of Reginald Armington. 
Blanche Stapleton had observed the same 
thing when he had shouted to her in Far- 
= Jastrum’s pasture only the night be- 
ore. 

Poor Rocke did not know what to do or 
say in his present predicament. Here was 
a lady who insisted upon mistaking him for 
somebody else in spite of his denial, and he 
was honestly in doubt as to just how far, 
according to the received etiquette of mas- 

uerade balls, he ought to persist in his en- 

eavor to correct her mistake. It seemed 
to him, however, since all were masked, and 
since the lady seemed by no means dis- 
posed to take his own word for it, that he 


was not the person she supposed him to be, 
that he was not bound to trouble himself 
farther in the matter. So he decided to let 
the affair manage itself, especially since 


fate seemed so strangely to have made him 


like another man in voice and form. 

“Well, what kind of a Modoc do you 
think I make?” he asked, entering now into 
the spirit of the situation. 


“Oh, splendid! Only, don’t Indians 


look better with their hair long ?” 

“Maybe. Only they don’t wear it so, 
outside of sensational stories.” 

“Don’t they? | always had an idea that 
they never cut their hair. But 1 wanted to 


speak to you. Have you seen Blanche, — 


that is, to know her?” 

“Blanche who?” 

“Why, Blanche Stapleton, of course. As 
if there were any other Blanche in the world 
for you.” 

Rocke scarted at the sound of Blanche 
Stapleton’s name, as though some one had 
mistaken him for a real Modoc, and sent 
him a bullet. 

Blanche Stapleton! The name recalled 
him to himself again. She was really here, 
then, — this friend of Raymond’s. And he 
should meet her tonight. He thought ab- 
sently of his promise to the dying man, of 
that scene under the trees on the lonely 
Platte, — and for the moment the sounds 
and sights about him, the lights and the 
moving forms and the masked woman at his 
side, seemed the furniture of some far-off, 
unreal dream. 

The voice of his companion aroused 
him. 

“Well, sir,” she said, a little nettled at 
his absence of mind, “do you mean to an- 
swer my question ?” 

aay beg your pardon. What was it you 
asked ?’ 

“I asked if you had seen Blanche ?” 

“ Why, no; I don’t know her yet at all. 
I have never met her.” 

Rocky was still thinking of Raymond. 

“1 hope you are indifferent enough about 
it, sir. One would think she was no more 
to you than other girls.” 

“ More to me than other girls! Oh, yes! 
she will always be that, since it was she 
whom Ray loved.” 

The absent-minded fellow was still half 
forgetful to whom he was speaking. 


“I should like to know what Raymond - 


has to do with it!” responded Mrs. Suth- 
erland indignantly. “Why, how strangely 
ou You have n’t been drinking, 
ex 

Rocke recovered himself at this rather 
unpleasant interpretation of his ebsent- 
mindedness, and resolved to sustain his 
supposed character with more spirit. 


“ Forgive me,” he said. “1 was not think- 
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ing what I was saying. But of course you 
mean to tell me how Blanche is dressed. I 
shall never recognize her if you don’t.” 

“] have half a mind not totell you. You 
don't deserve it. Look in at the window 
there. I can see her now. See if you can 
pick her out among that group standing at 
the piano.” 

Rocke looked in through the long window. 
There were some half a dozen people gath- 
ered about the piano, —a Robin Hood con- 
spicuous in a handsome suit of lincoln 
green, surrounded by no less than five la- 
dies, who seemed determined to deprive 
him of his bow. Of these ladies, one was 
very demurely clad in Quaker drab, one 
was beautifully dressed as Eugenie of 
France in the days of her imperial glory, 
and the remaining three were in costumes 
to which even Mrs. Sutherland was unable 
to give names. 

ocke looked at the group in despair. 

“1’m sure I can’t tell one from the other,” 
he said. Then, desperately making a guess, 
“Ts it the tall lady with the plumes ?” 

“ No, indeed!” Mrs. Sutherland rejoined 
contemptuously. “Don’t you know Susan 
Blydenburgh? Well, I've heard that love 
is blind, and now I’m sure of it. If I 
were in love with a young lady, 1 think | 
should know her in spite of a short dress 
and black mask.” 

“Then the one with the black mask is 
Blanche? I see now plainly enough. But 
who in the world is she supposed to repre- 
sent?” 

“Why, Romola. You’d better get out 
your George Eliot and read up a little.” 

“I’ll do it tomorrow,” Rocke answered 
humbly. He had never heard of Romola or 
George En1iot in his life ; but be had a sort of 
vague idea that they were characters in his- 
tory with whom he ought to be familiar. He 
had read very few novels out there in the 
mountains. There was where they acted 
novels and did not need to read them, 

“Do you know, Rex,” his mysterious 
friend went on, lowering her voice and Jean- 
ing confidentially toward him, “I ’m half 
afraid we ’re going to have trouble. Do you 
really think Blanche cares for you?” 

* Well, no; I have hardly been of that 
opinion.” 

“ But I’m sure she likes and admires 
+ “Oh, all the dear creatures do that,” said 
Rocke complacently. 

“ But this is a serious matter, Rex. Do 
~~ there is any other man she cares 
or 


“Oh, no, Who could there be?” 
“Weil, perhaps nobody so far. But— 


Rex, who is this man who has just come in- 
to possession of Willowbrook? I have n’t 
seen anything of him except his back, — 


when he rode away last night. He certain- 
ly had a fine figure. Even yours is not 
ner.” 

“Thank you. But I haven’t seen any- 
thing more of him than his back, myself.” 

Fe certainly did do a wonderful thing, 
riding down like that and snatching a wom- 
an out from under the very feet of those ter- 
rible cows.” — All cattle were “cows” to 
Mrs. Sutherland.— “1 don’t think ‘ young 
Lochinvar * himself could have done it bet- 
ter. 

“ Oh, I don’t know, — perhaps he would,” 
answered Rocke, not knowing precisely who 
“young Lochinvar” might be, but suppos- 
ing he was a friend ora neighbor. “But I 
am sure, madame, you rate the action too 
highly. Any man on a good horse might 
have done the same thing.” 

** Would you doas much under the same 
circumstances? and could you?” 

“I certainly believe I both would and 
could,” replied Rocke honestly. 

“ Well, maybe you could. It seems to me 
marvelous.” 

“But I am sure it was nothing,” persist- 
ed Rocke. 

“But you men never look at such things 
as we women do. Strength and courage 
and address are what we adore. You may 
be sure I am not the only lady who admires 
this deed.” 

Indeed.” 

_ Rocke was getting rather tired of the sub- 
ect. 

a Yes. And Blanche, though she does 
rot say much about it, is, | am certain, 
thinking of it most of the time. This new 
heir to Willowbrook is just assuming in her 
mind the character of a hero of romance. 
You know she is peculiar inherideas. And, 
besides, Raymond had told her a great deal 
about him, what a wonderful fellow he was, 
and all that. And Blanche thought a great 
deal of Raymond.” 

“ But, really, it doesn’t seem to me, 
granting all you say, that it is quite ground 
enough to fear that Miss Stapleton will fall 
in love with this stranger,’”’” Rocke declared, 
still sublimely unconscious of the fact that it 
was Blanche Stapleton whom he had :es- 
cued, It may seem plain enough. to the 
reader; but Rocke himself never dreamed 


yet that the two were one and the same. 

“ Well, perhaps I am foolishly anxious,” 
Mrs. Sutherland wenton. “ But I have sct 
my heart on your marrying Blanche.- I 
really belive I care more about it now than 
you do.” 


“I really believe you do,” answered 
Rocke cool 


“ Then = don't you say 80 at once and 
have done with it?” cried Mrs. Sutherland, 


rising indignantly to her feet. “I declare, 
Rex, you are enough to provoke a saint. 
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am sometimes tempted to ‘ed you up and 
let you manage for 

“ Forgive me,” Rocke said repentantly, 
rising also from the seat and taking the 
lady’s hand. “I was only teasing you. 
Here, I'll go and speak to her now, if you 
wish it and will excuse me.” 

“Very well,” rejoined she, mollified at 
once by his change of manner. “ And 
here, you can give her this note, if you will. 
We had better not go in together. 1’ll 
stay here a moment longer.” 


So Rocke dropped her hand and stepped 
into the south parlor through the open win- 
dow. He was rather lad to ger away, to 
tell the truth. He had felt for some little 
time that the conversation was getting too 
confidential, and that he ought to end it, we | 
he did not know just how to do so gracef 
ly. And besides he was really curious to 
make Miss Stapleton’s acquaintance and to 
discover what sort of a woman it was for 
— his friend Raymond had cared so 
much, 


LINES FROM THE ARABIC. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH VERSION OF GASPAR MARIA DE NAVA ALVAREZ, 
CONDE DE NORONA.—BY SANDA ENOS. 


And I love them all full well; 
But which of them 1 prefer 

I never was to tell. 


New Hartrorp, N.Y., 188:. 


They form a circle sweet, 
And the feelings I bear for them 
Are the equai radii. 


FENNIE’S VALENTINE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


say the singin’ master ’s makin’ 
up to your Jennie, Mis’ Eastman,” 
said Miss Jane Eastman, a cousin of the 


family, making her industrious knitting- 
canes flash, during a morning call at the 
farmhouse. 

“ They say a good many things,” calmly 
returned Mrs. Eastman, a roly-poly little 
woman, who was making squash pies with 
the baby tied to her apron strings 

“Yes, to be sure, but then, I ’se seen 


enough myself to make me pretty sure that 
there was goings on between ’em, and | 
thought, seein’ as you was a member of our 
church, ’t was my duty to warn you.” 
“Warn me against what?” said Mrs. 
Eastman, with a flush that resembled anger 


on her placid little face. 


“Why, against Joe Carlton, of course, Is 
he the kind of a husband you 'd like to see 


jined to your only daughter, — your one lit- 
tle ewe lamb f e boarded with us when 


he kept school here, you know; and I know 
him root and branch. A more godless, self- 
sufficient young man I neversaw. Why, he 
never went to meetin’ but half a day Sun- 
days, and spent the other half a wanderin’ 
in the fields, and writin’ letters,and readin’ 
unprofitable books. I ’se even known him 
to hire a horse and go to ride on the bless- 
ed Lord’s day. But then, what could you 
expect of a young lawyer, and a singin’ 
teacher into the bargain? Lawyers is ak 
ways fast, and they do say music ’s dreadful 
pervertin’ to the morals. He used to kind 
er shine up to me, but you may be sure I 
did n’t encourage his attentions.’ ; 
“Indeed,” said Mrs. Eastman, with a 
queer little smile. “I was thinking that you 


used to praise him very highly at one time, 


Cousin, Jane; and that yee said you were 


sure he was a Christian if he did 
to the church.” istian if he did n’t belong 


Here the conversation was interrupted, 
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for a sleigh came dashing up to the door, 
and the gentleman in question appeared in 
quest of Miss Jennie. 

Miss Jennie was summoned from the up- 
per regions, where she had been making vig- 
orous use of the broom and dust-pan. She 
came down with a great show of roses on 
her cheeks, and a great deal of sunshine 
dancing in her brown eyes. 

It was such a splendid morning that a 

rty of young people — his friends over at 

tamfor started a sleigh- 
ing party. They were going to drive to 
East Fairfield, a distance of twelve miles or 
so, have supper and a dance at the hotel, 
and then drive home again by moonlight. 
Would she go? 

Go? Of course she would go, that is, if 
mother was willing. She had just been 
wishing for a sleighride, the weather was so 
delightiul, and the sunshine was so splendid 
on the clean, white snow, The quiver of 
the bells thrilled her like dance mnsic. 

She came back to her mother with a 
pleading, half-anxious face, knowing that 
she was not over pleased with Mr. Carlton. 
Cousin Jane wis always talking against him 
to her, and Mrs. Deacon Sparks was sure he 
was going to destruction because he 
smoked. 

Mrs, Eastman hesitated. She preferred 
the young minister, who was very anxious 
concerning the state of Jennie’s mind, and 
went home with her from the last evening 
rams and, in spite of herself, she was 
somewhat influenced by Miss Jane’s talk. 
She was a good woman, and a sensible one, 
in her weak, mild way, but her life in that 
little New-Hampshire town had made her 
inclined to be narrow and prejudiced, and, 
in her circle, Joe Carlton was considered a 
decidedly worldly young man, to say the 
least. But she was very, very fond of her 
bright, pretty daughter, and it was evident 
that she cared a good deal for him, and, as 
she really knew no harm of him beyond the 
smoking of a good many cigars, she gave 
her consent with a little reluctant sigh. 

In ten minutes Jennie was ready for her 
ride, and away the happy couple flew, the mu- 
sic of their jubilant bells having avery length- 
ening effect on Miss Jane’s saffron-colored 
face. She remained some time after they 
were out « f sight and hearing, giving Mrs. 


Eastman more warnings on the same sub- | h 


ject, and succeeding at last in making that 
lady dimly aware of the error of her ways in 
allowing Jenate to make one of that sleigh- 


ing 

* He ’s an awful flirt as ever was, and has 
been goin’ with that girl and this one ever 
since Jennie was a baby in her cradle. As 
for ma and me, we don’t even invite him in- 
to our house, we don’t think it proper to 
shelter such a person under our foul oven 


for half an hour. He's a viper, and I’m 
g:ad he took an office over to Stamford in- 
stead of here at the corner, for society is in 
a low enough state anyhow, and his singin’ 
school makes it lower, I s’pose he don’t 
hev no practice, and hez to keep it, to eke 
out a livin’,” said Miss Jane as she rose to 
go, and have a further talk on the subjsct 
with Mrs. Deacon Sparks. 

And Mrs, Eastman thought, “Oh, if Jen- 
nie could only fancy the minister. He is 
pleased with her, | ’m sure.” 

But away on the smooth, shining road, 
Jennie was in a perfect dream of bliss be- 
side her. handsome lover. The distant 
mountains looked as if they were encrusted 
with precious gems in the glowing sunshine. 
The fields were sown with diamonds; the 
pine-woods drooped their green, velvet 
plumes by the wayside; the sleigh-bells 
mingled together in one grand winter cho- 
rus. Altogether it was a merry procession. 
There were at jeast a dozen couples; and 
the girls were looking as fresh and pretty as 
possible in their gay worsted wrapping, 
while they sang and laughed, as the spirited 
horses pranced along, each one well pleased 
with her own cavalier. But still, none could 
deny that Jennie’s companion was the hand- 
somest and most ae of them all. 
He was rather quiet that day, but he seemed 
more than content, and Jennié’s doubts 
about his caring for her all fled, when she 
met his glance every now and then, when 
there were no other eyes save her own to 
interpret their meaning. 

The supper at the hotel was charming ; 
the dance delightful; the ride home in the. 
clear, still moonlight more enchanting than 
anything ever known out of dreamland. It 
was twelve by the village clock when Jennie 
reached home, and her mother, who had 
been sitting up to tell her that the minister 
had called on Oe that evening, and she had 
told him she had gone to drive with an old 
friend, and so on, was asleep in her chair, 
and dreaming that Joe Carlton was a wolf, 
and was going to eat her cherished daugh- 
ter. Jennie went to bed a little saddened af- 
ter that interview; but then, if Joe loved 
her, what could come between them? Her 
mother would not be so cruel as to separate 
them, and, as for the minister, even if she 
had never seen Joe, she could not marry 


im. 

One week from that day was St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. It had been a stormy week, and 
rather song and dreary to Jennie, since she 
neither saw nor heard from Joe during that 
time ; but it was the fashion for gentlemen 
to send valentines to their lady loves, in 
Crampton, and the region round about, and 
on St. Valentine’s morning, as soon as she 
opened her eyes, she was in a perfect flutter 
expectation. She was so absent-minded, 
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that when she dressed the bewildered baby, 
she put his stockings on his hands instead 
of his feet, and, at the breakfast-table, pre- 
pared her father’s coffee with salt instead 
of sugar. Her mother understood the state 
of affairs, and regarded her with wistful sad- 
ness, and the boys teased her until she was 
glad at length to make her escape out of the 
room. 

Farmer Haynes, who lived at the Cross 
Roads, and was the possessor of a whole 
house full of pretty daughters, passed by 
bright and early on his way to the post- 
office, of course, and he alwrys took it upon 
himself to bring the Eastman mail as well 
as that of his own family, liking to stop and 
have a bit of friendly gossip with his neigh- 
bor. Jennie could hardly wait for his return, 
and left her work every other moment to 
gaze out of the window in the direetion of 
the village. 

But at last he came, bearing in his hand, 

beside the numerous letters stowed safely 
away in his pocket, the Weekly Argus, a 
letter for her father, from Uncle John, who 
lived out West, and one for Jennie, also, in 
such a queer envelope, and directed in such 
an old-fashionec, awkward, cramped hand! 
There were two red-and-green turtle-doves, 
apparently cooing at each other, in one cor- 
ner of it, and it was very much soiled and 
crumpled. Jennie actually blushed at Joe’s 
bad taste, and wondered how he could have 
sent her such a looking valentine. What a 
hand for such an elegant and scholarly 
young man the address was written in, too, 
she thought. 
’ “If there ’s somuch love on the outside 
of that valentine, what must there be with- 
in?” said the farmer, with a meaning smile 
into her blushing face. 

She ran away up-stairs, and opened the 
precious affair in the privacy of her own 
room; but, oh, how the expression of her 
face changed as she glanced down the writ- 
ten page, and at the signiture! It was n’t 
from Joe, after all, but from Deacon Sim 
son, a gray-haired widower, with ten chil- 
dren, who lived over at Stamford Centre, 
and who sometimes came to pour his trials 
on the score of housekeepers into the sym- 

thetic ear of hermother. The valentine, 
in spite of the turtle-doves on the outside, 
and a cluster of pink-and-blue angels, round 
a very fat Cupid, in the inside, was a decided- 
ly practical offer of the gentleman’s hand, 
and the general surrendering of the youth- 
ful ten into her motherly hands. 


“1 a’n’t very young, to be sure,” he said: 
“ but it seems more takin’ to make a bargain 
on Valentine’s Day, and I thought I ’d say 
what I had to say now, so you ’d get it when 


Other folks is gettin’ their valentines. 
Doubtless you don’t expect none today, and 


*t will be a surprise to you, but, to tell the 
truth, I ’ve had my eye in your direction for 
some time.” 


Jennie quivered all over with indignation, 
and remembered that only a week or two 
before he had stopped at their house to tea, 
and said, in a joking way, that he should 
look out for a housekeeper who made a3 
nice cake as she did. 

She went to her mother with tears of an- 
ger in her m apr but Mrs. Eastman only 
laughed until the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, It was so absurd for Deacon 
Simpson to send a valentine to Jennie, and 
such a valentine! Hewas a funny little old 
man, — talked through his nose, wore green 
glasses, and carried a red bandanna hand- 
kerchief, with which he was continually wip- 
ing his bald head. 

“And he is so sure of a favorable an- 
swer!” exclaimed Jennie, not able to see 
the fun; “and what impudence! He says 
he supposes that I ’m not expecting any 
valentine today.” 

Then she forgot all about the deacon, and 
remembered to be disappointed and unhap- 
py beyond measure, because of the valentine 
which did not come. Still it was not yet 
too late, there was another mail from Stam- 
ford in the afternoon. Deacon Simpson re- 
quested an immediate answer to his propos- 
al, but, as he was very busy hauling logs, 
he should not be able to come and talk it 
over until Sunday night. It was then only 
Tuesday. Jennie declared that she would 
not answer it at all; but, after waiting until 
the end of the week, her mother answered it 
for her, giving a decided but polite nay to 
the gentleman’s proposal. 

Jennie went to the post-office herself that 
night, but the post-mistress gave her sym- 
pathetic looks instead of a valentine, and 
she came home in a more unhappy mood 
than she had ever known in her life. But 
she found a little consolation in knowing 
that she should certainly see him at the 
singing-school on Thursday night; .“ and if 
he did n’t send me a valentine,” she thought, 
“he will certainly come home with me then, 
He would not go away with another girl 
right before my face and eyes. 

Thursday night came, and, after making a 
more careful toilette than usual, Jennie 
tripped away to the school-house, with a 
beating heart. But, after the first glance, 
which she fancied had something of reproach 
as well as coldness in it, Joe looked at his 
violin instead of looking at her, and at re- 
cess devoted himself to Belle Archer, the 
squire’s daughter, who had always been pull- 
ing her cap for him,and who was more than 
delighted. Jennie tossed her head with the 
most superb indifference, and her sweet, 


shrill little voice never echoed more gayly 
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a the flowery measures of Merry 

he minister, who was not too dignified 
to attend the singing-school, listened to it 
with an expression of perfect enchantment, 
and never left the side of the singer for the 
whole evening. Joe went home with Belle 
Archer, and the minister, finding himself 
alone with Jennie under the dim, romantic 
starlight, was moved to tell the story of his 
love, and waited breathlessly for the little 
maiden’s apswer. None came, however. 
She only sobbed, and begged him not to 
= to her then. 

“But when will you give me r answer, 
Jennie?” he pleaded. 

She could not tell him, so he was obliged 
to wait with what patience he might, and 
wonder what grieved her so. Was she of- 
fended with him? 

He had a talk with her mother the next 
day, but she could do nothing with Jennie, 
who declared that she could not make up 
her mind, and he must wait. She said to 
herself that she never could love him, but, 
if she could marry him, it would prove to 
Joe that she cared nothing for him, and 
that there were people who valued ker, if he 
did not. It was very hard, but if she did 
not die soon,—and it seemed to her as if 
she could not live long and see Joe married 
to Belle Archer, —she thought she should 
make up her mind to become his wife. Her 
mother would be pleased; but the world was 
after all what Deacon Simpson was always 
calling it in vestry-meetings, — a vale of tears. 

The days went on drearily enough until 
Sunday night, when a most astonishing rev- 
elation came to Jennie. The minister was 
waiting with a pathetic countenance, and 
preached a touching sermon that day on the 
danger of delay, and hope deferred. Her 
mother said nothing, but watched her anx- 
ay. Joe Carlton took Belle Archer on a 
sleigh-ride the day after the singing-school. 
Jennie was sitting meditatively by the fire 
after the afternoon service, when Cousin 
Jane came bustling in, all out of breath, and 
requested a private interview with her. 
She was somewhat startled by such an un- 
heard-of honor, and led the way silently to 
her own room. 

“I came to see if you did n’t want to swap 
valentines ?” said Miss Jane, looking some- 
what confused aud downcast. 

“ What!” exclaimed Jennie, with a very 
haughty face. 

Miss Jane repeated the at the 
same time producing an elegantly written 
letter, and placing it before Jennie’s bewil- 
dered eyes. 

“There has been a mistake made: you 
got mine from Deacon Simpson, and I got 
yours from Joe Carlton. He ought to have 
wn better — Joe had — than to have sent 


a letter to you directed to Miss Jane S. 
Eastman. Everybody in town knows that 
my name is Jane S., if weg, Ae know 
yours is Jane T., and Miss Hoddock she 
sent it up to me, of course. I thought ’t 
was kinder bold in Joe to offer himself to 
me, I ’se been so cool to him lately, and 
ha’n’t given him any encouragement at all ; 
but, just to show him that I had n’t no ill 
will against him, I wrote and told him I ’d 
have him yesterday. He requested an im- 
mediate answer, you see, but I was over to 
’Bijah’s, — his boy is sick with the measles, 
—and did n’t get it till night before last, 
then ma sent it over to me. Deacon Simp- 
son got your ma’s letter last night, and 
came over to see me today, in a dreadful 
pucker. He wants a woman of mind to 
oversee that great, nice house of his, and 
look after them dear children, and was sur- 
prised to think you and your ma thought he 
wanted such a frivolous child as you. Of 
course you won’t say anything about my 
writing to Joe, and | shall keep the mistake 
you made about the deacon secret to the 
grave.” 

“But have you seen Joe? How do you 
know about it?” questioned Jennie, breath- 
lessly. 

“ Oh, yes ! I was over to Stamford yester- 
day on an errand, and thought ’t would n’t 
be improper to just drop into his office and 
see him a few minutes, under the circum- 
stances. He’s a dreadful straight-forward, 
up-and-down man, and thought it was his 
duty to make an explanation, though he 
seemed kinder cut up that it was a mistake, 
and seein’ as he found out that I would have 
him at a pinch, was kinder loath to let me 

0. I could see that plain enough, though 
e did n’t say anything, of course. I to 
him I ’d make it all right with you, but he 
looked dreadful blank, owin’ to your carry- 

ings-on with the minister, I s'pose.” 

or the first time in the whole course of 
her life Jennie felt like embracing her spin- 
ster relative, and, strange to say, felt not 
one single pang of jealousy on her account, 
if Joe had seemed kinder cut up because it 
was a mistake, when he found out that she 
would have him ata pinch. Miss Jane was 
only fifteen years older than the gentleman 
in question. 

The next morning Joe received his an- 
swer, and you may be sure it was a favora- 
ble one. She was a little vexed about 
Belle Archer, but then there was the minis- 
ter, and she had n’t much tosay. Every- 
thing was explained most delightfully at 
their next meeting; and; as for Miss tune, 
she got, not only her valentine, but the dea- 
con as well, me | invited Jennie and Joe to 
her wedding, which took place the next 
month. The minister consoled himself in 
time by marrying Belle Archer. 
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MINNA'S VALENTINE. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


A whose course lain 
rough shadows since 1ts years, 
Learns yet a deeper depth of pain . 
Too oft with bitter tears. 


As pure a heart as ever warmed 

A woman's breast, as fond and true, 
A body fragile and deformed, — 

Such was a maid I knew. 


She lived by making valentines, — 
Ah, smiling saint, thou knowest not 
What light from ty loved feast-day shines 
O’er many a sunfess lot ! — 


wider range, a higher scope, 

artintte hands, she twined 
wreaths of Love and Hope. 


Her days were dimmed with anxious thought, 
And many a toilsome hour went by ; 

But each a deathless glory caught 
When one dear face was nig 


Her woman’s faith, her child-hke heart, 
Was given to one she scarcely knew, 
Save as a master in his art, 
A worker good and true. 


She loved him, though he knew it 
Nor deemed that such a chance be; 
as the day drew near, she 
“ Now will he think of me?” 


St. Valen this feast of thine 
Was never with more delight, 


Than when this simple-minded 

Rose with the morning reel 
To find a fair, sweet Valentine, 

More rich than those her hands had wrought, 
All beautified with flow’ry pnde, 

And gems of poet-thought. 


But, ah, no lover's hand had 

kindly words she ized 
sender's heart was hi placed 

He had no loveto tell. 


Only a gentle feelin 
will r 


ow that “‘ friend’s was received, 

How it was treasured, ) meron. | of, kept, 
And, more than all, believed — 


Till one, who knew those tender feet 
Would fall on Life’s unequal way, 
Called her, before the noon-tide 
To heaven’s long, restful day. 


waked below 
To feel the pain of love un 
; and we know 
are 


THE MISTRESS OF EYDEN. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


FEEL very happy! No, ‘happy’ 
isn’t the word, Uncle, how should 


“T 


re express yourself if ig wanted me to 


now that you felt just like a bird flying in- 
to the heart of the sunshine?” 

Miriam Seeley stood by her uncle. Her 
blue eyes were full of joyous light, 
her face was tender, with an indefinable 
something — part youth and health and pure 
loveliness. As bright as one of the sweet- 
est flowers bowing in the breeze was she 
as she touched Mr, Seeley’s lips with her 
fragrant ones. 

“ Little one, if I had your tuneful voice, I 
should express myself as you do, by singing 


glad, cheerful songs. But what makes you 
so happy?” 

“T can’t tell, unless it is the glorious day. 
What nonsense to say the world is old! 
It is young, uncle,—like me, young and 
careless.” 

“ And beautiful.” 

“Hush! Oh, I wish my youth would 
last forever! I can’t understand what I 
shall be like when the sunshine fails to 
make me breathe quickly with gladness.” 

A little shadow shone over Miriam’s face, 
but it was dispelled almost immediately by 
joyous thoughts. She made a fair, attract- 
ive picture for the eye to rest upon, as she 
sess indulging in a fanciful dream 
uture, 
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“ Miriam !” 

Miriam looked up, a little startled. The 
strong, well-modulated voice reached her, 
and shattered her airy castles, 

“There! Do you really mean to say you 
have left your charming, 
wise volumes? Has the sunshine beguiled 
” 

Stephen Seeley laughed. 

“TI don’t know about that, Miriam. But, 
book-worm though I confess myself, I can- 
not truly declare that this first spring day 
finds me indifferent to the charms of out- 
door life.” 

Miriam clapped her hands. She was so- 
ciably inclined, Solitude certainly had few 
charms for her. The companionship of her 
oy cousin seemed to her very desira- 

e. 

“We will go for a long walk, Stephen. 
It is ages since we have had a walk togeth- 
er.” 

The girl's buoyant glee infected Stephen 
Seeley. What a pretty creature she was ! 
Was it wonderful, looking at her standing 
straight as an arrow, yet with lissom grace, 
with “the mind, the music, breathing from 


her face,” that he forgot the brotherly love: 


that thrilled him, for something infinitely 
ener. for something more subtile by 
ar 

“You will always anticipate me,” he an- 
swered with a little sigh. “ Miriam, I came 
to ask you to walk across the meadows to 
Beach House. My friend Launcelot Dayne 
has come.” 

“Mr. Dayne? I should like to see him, 
certainly ; but, there, shall I not be in your 
way ?” 

“Certainly not. Launce and I have no 
secrets to discuss. Though we are friends, 
we have few common interests.” 

Miriam shrugged her shoulders, 

“| have an impression that Mr. Dayne is 
a frivolous, empty-headed being. I will not 
keep you waiting long.” 

The day was glorious. The trees were 
just budding. The balmy south wind was 
sweet with the odor of violets and prim- 
roses. The blackbird’s mellow notes, as he 
sang to his patient mate, stirred the air har- 
moniously. Very full was the spring morn- 
ing of light, scent, and music. Miriam had 
much ado to walk sober! , to keep her feet 
steady, and her voice from breaking into 
blithe song. 

Stephen Seeley was very silent until the 
house was left a long way behind. Sudden- 
tec were in the long meadow, near 

e chestnut-tree—he took Miriam’s hand 
in his. A pink flush rose to her cheek, but 
the light in her eyes neither wavered nor 
changed. 

® My dear, ye know what I am going to 
ask you. Will you fulfill your father’s last 


wish? Will you be my wife and Eyden’s 
mistress, Miriam?” 

The words did not strike the girl as in 
any way strange. If she missed something, 
if a little chilled feeling stole over her, she 
was unconscious of the cause. She had 
known for some time now that it had been 
her father’s wish that she should be her 
cousin's wife and mistress of Eyden; the 
desire seemed to her a good one. She was 
very fond of Stephen, His studious, quiet 
habits in no way displeased her. She was 
able to indulge her own fancies without let 
or hindrance. The affection existing be- 
tween them, if-in no way sentimental, was 
most certainly genuine. With an ease and 
absence of restraint that told the girl’s heart 
had never been reached by the master pas- 
sion, Miriam answered, — 

*“T] will, if you think you can put up with 
such a foolish wife as 1 am likely to be.” 
Then, a little pleadingly, dimly conscious 
that Stephen’s wooing lacked she knew not 
what,—“ You will always care for me, 
Steve?” 

Stephen Seeley had not been a man had 
these hesitating words not moved him. 
With a quick, impulsive movement, he drew 
the sweet face to his own. The budding 
lips were very dainty; as he touched them 
a feeling of satisfaction stole over him that 
Miriam belonged to him. 


Launcelot Dayne was busy. In the little 
west parlor —to be dignified in future by 
the title of study — were several large cases 
of books, some partly unpacked, others un- 
touched. A bewildering confusion reigned; 
disorder was paramount. The room was so 
small. In very despair Launcelot Dayne 
glanced round him, wondering with comical 
dismay how he should find places in it for 
the volumes before him. Conscious, how- 
ever, that if he studied his situation he 
would be overwhelmed, he commenced with 
resolute energy to fill the shelves lining the 
room. 

A very buoyant spirit had Launcelot 
Dayne. umming ee he walked on, 
enjoying the pleasant sunshine and mild air 
streaming through the open windows. 
Handsome and stalwart was he; in his face 
a rare strength was visible, which his well- 
knit frame in no way belied, There was an 
easy graciousness about him that seemed to 
declare he was one of Fortune’s favorites. 
And this the world had deemed him but a 
very short time previously ; for was he not 
the son of John Dayne, ween coffers were 
said to be exhaustless, whose wealth was 
declared fabulous? Wealth fabulous? 
When John Dayne died, it was indeed 

roved so, The reputed millionnaire was a 
ggar. Instead of leaving his son and 
daughter a princely fortune, he left them 
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nothing. He died insolveht; and the trick- 
ed public threw hard words at the man 
whose smiles they had courted, whose favor 
they had clamored. With a cool equanimi- 
ty which many declared was assumed call- 
ousness, Launcelot Dayne bure the blow 
that the relation subsequent to nis father’s 
death brought him. There was little need 
to grieve excessively, he declared, since 
their bread, at least, was assured. From 
his mother he inherited something like four 
hundred a year. This in the country — 
and Ruth had always longed for a country 
life — would be comparative wealth. His 
friend Stephen Seeley had found a tiny 
house that would just suit them. They 
would leave the paradise of London, and try 
to make themselves happy in sylvan Eyden. 

The humming was at a_ standstill. 
Launcelot’s face was sober. Despite this 
cheery assurance to Ruth that the fortune 
they had lost had never been of very great 
value in his eyes, an uncomfortable twinge 
of regret would disturb him at times when 
he counted all that the loss involved. For 
himself, as well as Ruth, he could not help 
wishing his father’s ruin had been less en- 
tire and complete. But what was, was. 
Hitherto it had never been Launce’s habit 
to repine at the unalterable. The lark’s 
voice brought him back to the present. He 
broke a tangle of disagreeable thoughts, 
and scattered his gloom abruptly. 

“ Launce, old fellow! ” 

Launce lifted his head in haste, thereBy 
knocking it against one of the shelves, be- 
neath which he had been stooping. He 
faced round, his dark eyes gleaming, his 
winsome smile in full play. 

“ Steve 

The two men shook hands fraternally. 
Miriam wondered to see Stephen’s face so 
radiant. “ David and Jonathan,” she mur- 
mured, as, with a little heightened color, 
she extended her hand when Steve had 
made her known to Launcelot. 

“I doubt whether I ought to shake 
hands,” Mr. Dayne said a little ruefully, as 
he took the delicately gloved fingers in his. 
“ I have been at some dusty work.” 

Miriam laughed joyously. Hers was a 

culiar laugh, silvery and sweet. As he 
| aes it, Launce thought of the chiming of 
distant bells and the ripple of the river. 
He looked at the bonny blooming face ; 
the soft glow of health was on the oval 
cheeks, the light of unchecked happiness 
was shining in the lustrous eyes. 

“Let me show you our parlor,” Launce 
said gayly. The sparkle of Miriam’s mood 
was infectious. “I want a lady’s opinion 
on it. My sister Ruth comes to me on Sat- 
urday, and I am anxious our new home 
shall not disappoint her.” 

Miriam caught the scarcely audible sigh 


that closed in the words. With a little con- 
cern she remembered her dittum concern- 
ing Launcelot Dayne. Was he indeed a 
frivolous, empty-headed creature? 

“ How pretty!” Miriam exclaimed invol- 
untarily as he caught sight of the small but 
beautifully furnished room. “Why, Mr. 
Dayne, it is perfect!” 

“T am glad you like it,” Launce said. 
It was curious how Miriam’s undisguised 
admiration elated him. “Mrs. Snow— 
our housekeeper now, one time Ruth’s 
nurse — said it would do.” 

“Do!” Miriam repeated, curling her 
ripe lips with a pretty scorn. “I could 
dream in thisroom. It is exquisite! If an 
artist had been at work here, 1 could un- 
derstand how the charm about it was cre- 
ated; but 

“ But as I am not an artist — only-an or- 
dinary mortal — you cannot understand how 
I have contrived to make it homelike and 
habitable, eh, Miss Seeley ?” 

A soft flush crimsoned Miriam’s face. 
She answered ingenuously, — ' 

“If I have expressed a doubt as to your 
powers, pardon me; but Stephen and uncle 
are the only two geutlemen I know.” 

Both men laughed merrily, the tone was 
so expressive. For a moment Miriam was 
discomfited, but she rallied as Launce, 
checking his mirth, asked seriously, — 

“Is there nothing you can suggest that 
will improve the room? I believe in first 
impressions, consequently I am anxious 
Ruth should be fully satisfied.” 

“How dear ‘Ruth’ is to him!” Miriam 
said to herself with a little vexed feeling; 
aloud she replied, as she looked round 
thoughtfully, “ A few flowers would give an 
air of life —do you not think so?” 

“I do, but” — 

Miriam understood his hesitation, and 
asked, — 

“Will you let uncle send what you re~ 
quire?” 

Very earnest, almost tender, was the 
gleam that flashed into Launcelot Dayne’s 
eyes as he looked into the lovely, eager 
countenance, 

“Thank you. Ruth loves flowers; she 
will be able to thank you better than I 
can.” 

Miriam needed no thanks; if she had, 
the grateful touch of Launce’s hand would 
have more than sufficed for her. 


CHAPTER II. 
“¢ ‘omen u would decide on the blue, 
Ruth ?” interrogated Miriam. 


Ruth Dayne nodded her head affirmative- 


ly. The were in Miriam’s bedroom, 
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engaged in earnest consultation. Several 
dresses were before them, the merits of 
which Miriam had anxiously debated, until 
achance word from Ruth had checked her 
indecision, 

“ Launce thinks you look perfect in dark 
blue,” she had said; and Miriam, without 
another qualm, had concluded which dress 
to wear. 

The spring had broadened into -—. sum- 
mer. Already Launcelot and Ruth Dayne 
had grown to look on Beach House as a 
most desirable home. Pretty, quaint Ruth 
wondered at times how she had endured 
the nois¢, fast town life, when she contrast- 
ed it with the quiet, peaceful existence that 
was hers now. Miriam and she _ were 
friends. Miriam’s duoyant spirits and gen- 
uinely affectionate nature were a continual 
refreshment to shy, undemonstrative Ruth. 

“We will go into the wood, Ruth. The 
coolness and shade will be delicious.” 

Under the shadow of the birches Ruth 
rested with her book. Miriam stayed 
about, picking grasses and tormenting the 
birds with her musical mocking notes. 
The rich trill in her tone, the liquid harmo- 
ny she poured forth so profusely, was dis- 
poser | pleasant. A student who had 
sought Eyden Wood, with the intention of 
studying in peace and. privacy, came to the 
conclusion that the mission of the tuneful 
voice was to frustrate his endeavors. 
Though resolutely for a time he pondered 
the page before him, he was compelled at 
last to close his volume, and own his at- 
tempts to close his ears to the glad song 
echoing through the wood vain. Starting 
to his feet, he followed the musical sound, 
and found himself face to face with Miriam. 

A bonny vision, — Miriam with her oval 
face flecked with the sunshine! Launcelot 
felt as though he had lighted on something 
not kin to earth. A warm pulse of joy kept 
him silent a minute, then the little, cool 
hand brought him back to reality, and dis- 
solved his dreams. 

“Mr. Dayne, we thought he had the wood 
to ourselves.” 

nae you are disappointed; is it not 
so 

Miriam laughed softly. 

“I am not quite sure,”— with demure 


gravity. “Ruth isreading,and I have done 


mischief enough. I have raised a storm in 
more than one nest, I believe.” 

“Well, be merciful! You have it in your 
power to raise storms in other and worse 
places than birds’ nests.” 

Miriam’s blue eyes glanced questioningly 
at the handsome, face, 
Somehow the keen, quizzical expression there 
abashed her. With a breath of dissatisfac- 
tion she spoke hastily. 

“Do you only make believe to work? 


This is the second time, when Ruth has be- 
lieved you to be studying, you have been en- 
joying the woods.” 

‘1 do not make believe to work. I can 
study and enjoy the woods at the same 
time.” 

“What nonsense! No, I do not mean 
that, really ; only it seems so strange, for, 
for — Steve says you write dry, disagreeable 
papers for some of the dull magazines.” 

uncelot was much amused. 

“Stephen says that!” he cried, with an 
accent of laughter in his voice very provok- 
ing to Miriam. 

“You know exactly what I mean;” and 
Miriam turned aside with an irritated air 
pecularly charming in Launce’s eyes. : 

“Miss Miriam, do you wish I had not 
disturbed your solitude?” he said, with a 
penitent expression of face and regretful in- 
tonation that disarmed the girl completely. 

“I won’t quite say that, but I think you 
are rather trying. If you were only like 
Steve 

“Like Steve !” The mortification on the 
handsome features puzzled Miriam. “Steve 
is a first-rate feliow, but "— 

“ But he is a bookworm, a quiet nobody ! 
I perfectly understand !” 

Miriam spoke with impassionate intensi- 
ty. What moved her to defend Stephen 
with vehemence from purely imaginary at- 
tacks? What troubled her? Was it a con- 
sciousness that in her inmost heart she 
deemed her cousin in many things inferior 
to his friend ? 

Launcelot Davne did not respond. Miri- 
am was ashamed, With heightened color 
she muttered something about Ruth want- 
ing her; but Launce caught the fall of her 
voice, and spoke heartily. . 

“I ama good-for-nothing creature, but I 
can appreciate Steve, Miss Miriam.” 

The words set Miriam at her ease. With 
a saucy gleam in her eyes, she cried, — 

“Good for nothing, are you? Well, 
surely you should know yourself.” 


The night was perfect. In the clear blue 
sky the stars twinkled with golden radiance. 
A thousand perfumes, mingled inextricably, 
scented the wind. Miriam’s sweet face 
was alight with supreme joy. She stood on 
the lawn, Launce by her side. From the 
house behind, from the open windows, 
Ruth's tender voice came sweetly, — 


“ But to see was to love her, 
Love but her, and love forever.” 


Launce Dayne was very silent. The 
words fitted in with his mood. A stron 
earning within him was growing Peace 
le. Only tonight had he wakened to the 
truth. A few hours since, and he had not 
known what was the paradise he had revel- 
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ed in of late. When the moon, shining now 
in calm, full beauty, rose, he was ignorant 
that the unrest, the tumultuous bliss, that 
had filled his days for many weeks was 
love. He loved Miriam, — loved her with a 
despairing intensity that pained him. He 
dared not tell her of his love. What had he 
to offer her beside it? And yet could it be 
that no confession of his would ever make 
her lovely face glow? Could it be that that 
mobile mouth would never coin one happy 
word for him? Somethirg told him —he 
knew not what — that Miriam’s eyes had a 
special kindness for him. He was not a 
vain man; he dreamt not that she was 
to be had for the asking: but he could 
‘not deny to himself that it was possible the 
belief existing in him that, if he wooed her 
wisely, he might win her was not false. 


“* Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae bli A 
Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


With a start, Miriam woke from her rev- 
e 

% Ruth sings with her heart as well as her 
voice,” she said, wondering why the familiar 
song had made her eyes dim. 

“Ay.” Launce was asking himself 
whether Miriam’s heart was untouched. 
He hoped so. He told himself in and 
again that it would be harder to share the 

in with her, harder by far to know his 
Gan had touched responsive chords, than to 
suffer alone. He looked at the fair face un- 
spoiled by care or trouble. He would go 
away; she should never know he loved her. 
He would not mar her girlhood by the re- 
cital of his passion. Stale and unprofitable 
would the world henceforth be to him be- 
cause of her. 

If the quiet did not grow wearisome, it 
certainly grew suggestive. Miriam’s 
thoughts, unchecked, had strayed afar. 
With a quick breath she brought them 
back to the present. How curiously still 
her companion was ! 

“A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Dayne.” 

“ Nay, Miriam,” — what made the girl’s 
face redden as her name slipped unconsci- 
ously from his lips ? —“ I cannot sell them. 
And, it I could do so, I question much if 
you would be pleased with them. 

Miriam was silent for a moment. She 
felt instinctively that she was ‘nearing dan- 
gerous ground. When she spoke again, 
something in her voice told Launcelot that 
she coon | not willingly sport with edged 
tools. 

“ Eyden is a grand old place; Stephen is 
lucky to be its heir.” 

Was there a hiden meaning in Miriam's 
words? Whether there wasor not, Launce- 
lot Dayne told himself that he was a fool to 


hope his fancies might ever be verified. 
He struggled resolutely, and mastered him- 
self for the nonce. 

“You are right. No man but would be 
right proud to own this place; and few 
women, I imagine, would care to refuse to 
share its glories.” 

Miriam’s heart stood still, and then 
bounded op. She had promised to share it 
with its sometime owner! Were its beau- 
ties such that she could be happy, content- 
edly happy, among them? Would the life 
she had sketched, it seemed long ago — for 
of late she had shunned such thoughts — 
be as easy as she haddreamed? The color 
faded from her cheeks. What had she 
done? Could she fulfill the promise she had 
given Stephen in the spring-time? The 
glamour she had been enjoying was turnin 
to a faint, chill mist. Miriam was. col 
with an aching dread. If she had been 
mistaken, —if, after all, there was a love 
strong and remorseless, cruel as death, 
hungry as the grave! But she was brave 
and true. She had promised to be Stepb- 
en’s wife, and his wife must be above re- 
proach. 

“ Do you think then to be the mistress of 
Eyden were a good thing?” 

Launcelot’s eyes were not unpracticed in 
watching the changes of Miriam's face, but 
the white, fixed expression, he now for the 
first time saw there, alarmed him. There 
was a hard, harsh sound in the gentle voice 
which he had never heard before. With a 
foreboding of evil he drew very near to 
her. 

“Yes, surely.” The words were uttered 
mechanically. He was watching with a 
painful intensity; the white face grew more 
llid. 

“You do not know. Steve has not told 
you”—there was no pretence of ease, no 
play of confusion; every syllable articulated 
was forced and strained — “that I am to be 
mistress of Eyden.” 

Launcelot’s breath came thickly. For a 
little while he was still. All his hopes — for 
in spite of himself he had hoped — were 
shattered, his unacknowledged dreams of 
what might have been, uttely destroyed. He 
wiped away the drops that had gathered on 
pata Like one dazed, very slowly he 
said, — 

“I hope you will be very happy. Heaven 
bless you, Miriam!” 

Once again had he utterd her name, but, 
ah, this time every letter seemed alive with a 
fierce, scorching agony! The girl knew his 
secret; she knew that he loved her ; and, in 
the midst of her bitter woe, the knowledge 
brought her a transient gleam of joy. But 
the blackness that fell on her so swiltly was 
but the darker for this gleam. 

A few minutes later, and Miriam was in 
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the drawing-room, which was ablaze with 
bright light. She had left Launce — Launce 
whose sorrow was almost greater than he 
could bear— without another word. Her 
heart was desolate and sore; speech, com- 
monplace speech, with him would have help- 


ed almost to break it. Henceforth, most 


surely, it would be well for them to keep si- 
lent and apart. 


CHAPTER III. 


cet Or. is a very sweet little thing,” Ste- 
phen Seeley muttered, as if apologiz- 

ing to himself for the thoughts occupying 
him. “Of course, in point of beauty, she 
could not hold a candle to Miriam, but ” — 
The “ but” was very significant. Stephen 
sighed. Very foolish was his meditation. 
Was he not leal-hearted? Ruth Dayne, wist- 
ful faced Ruth, was nothing to him. And 


vet, could Miriam have read his heart just 
then, would she have been satisfied that this 
was indeed so? Would she not rather have 
been ill-pleased to have found herself, even 
for a brief time only, forgotten? With min- 
gied feelings of regret and aiscomfort, Ste- 

hen Seeley resolutely banished the vision 
that had beguiled him. Like one who would 


fain break off a charming dream, he deter- 
minedly thrust his fancies from him. With 
vigorous energy he turned to the business he 
had in hand, and for the time at least was 
master of himself. 

The year had gone on. The golden, joy- 
ous season of flowers and sun, was giving 
place to the more sedate season of fruits. 
September days were well-nigh numbered ; 
coming in the distance, as yet almost invisi- 
ble, was stern, miserable winter. 

Very bitter Lad the borny, glowing sum- 
mer been to Miriam. Through the long 
days and seemingly longer nights she had en- 
dured her pain. At first she had battled with 
it with grim energy; but when it, giant-wise, 
had again and again mocked her puny efforts 
she owned herself conquered, Listlessiy, apa- 
thetically, she bore her life, waking at times 
to a fierce, unappeasable agony ; but for the 
most part she possessed herself patiently. 
She saw very little of Launcelot. Of late he 
had been much in London ; but when he was 
at Eyden Miriam steadily avoided him. 

The morning was gray and calm. Miriam 
was restless. Something in the indoor at- 
mosphere oppressed her. She felt as though 
she could not breathe. The nearest ap- 
proach to joy she had experienced for some 
time thrilled her, as, turning her face from 
home, she walked in the direction of the sea. 

Sea and sky! Miriam sat down on a 
large stone, and looked before her, a world 
of longing and despair in her eyes. The 


beach was, as: she had expected, deserted ; 


there was not a sign of a human being, noth- 
ing to be heard save the low murmuring of 
the waves as they ebbed and ebbed. Fora 
little while the intense solitude satisfied 
Miriam, but soon the hun desire for the 


unattainable awoke anew. With a feverish 
impulse, she jumped up. Walking was in 
accordance with the restless spirit cog | 


within her. Impatiertly she paced up an 
down the strip of land; suddenly she stood 


still. 

Ata little distance she had descried a man’s 
form,—a form so so familiar to her 
that at sight of it her heart began to beat 
hurriedly. Launcelot was coming toward 
her! There was no possibility of escape 
from him. With an indefinable feeling, cer- 
tainly not entirely composed of sorrow, she 
waited. 

“ Miss Seeley!” 

Launcelot Dayne had reached her ; he had 
her hand in his, The color which had been 


drained from Miriam’s face was returning. 
Let the world go up or down, she would be 
happy. For a little while she would forget 
everything. Surely it was not wrong ; surely 
Stephen would forgive her if for a swiftly 
passing minute she dared to be happy! 

The old light came into her lustrous eyes ; 
her cheeks were flushed with a carmine tint; 


hidden smiles peeped forth and played round 
her dainty mouth. Miriam was glorified! 
And Launcelot dreamed not that the girl, 
now crowned with so supreme and gracious 
a beauty, had but a short time before looked 
old and wan because of insupportable heart- 
weariness. Something almost like chagrin 
pained the man ; he had suffered so much for 
her, and she—had she ever given him a 
passing thought? 

“You have been away from Eyden a long, 
long time,” Miriam said, with a cadence in 
her voice which, he knew not why, changed 
Launcelot’s dolor to gladness. 

“Yes. I have been very busy since I saw 
you last.” 

“You have been doing great things, I. 
know. Some morning you will wake, I sup- 

se, and find yourself famous. Ah, Mr. 

ayne, yeu cannot hide your light!” 

A fiush rose to Launcelot’s brow, but the 


smile in his eyes belied the vexed intonation 
of his words. 


“So Ruth could not keep a secret?” 

“Oh, you must not be angry with her! 
By accident I saw some of your manuscript, 
and I guessed what she could not deny. 1 
am very sorry.” 

“Are you? You need not be. There 
was a time when I thought, if I did not tell 
you myself — But maybe that time has nev- 
er been. Miriam, will you accept my volume 
of verse?” 


With a curious, nervous diffidence he held 
out the book. Far different words were 
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Miriam’s lips were 
With 


crowding to his tongue. 
pale; she received the book silently. 
a brief struggle the worst of her emotion 
was overcome; but thanks she could not 


speak. Perhaps it was as well. Something 
in her rns face brought a dimness to 


Launcelot’s eyes, Not'for the first time the 


doubt flashed across him, — was it possible 
that Miriam’s love for Stephen was not of the 
right stamp? With a little effort he went 
on, — 

“ T hope you will not be like Ruth, — that 
is, fancy mea great poet; and yet, if my 
rhymes do not please you, my work is vain. 
Your pleasure is the reward | have labored 
for.” 

It was useless. Miriam’s words would 
not come. Every syllable he uttered stab- 
bed her poignantly. She could have cried 
aloud. Unconsciously she wrung her hands, 
Launcelot saw the action, and, without 
thought, he covered her hands with his own. 


“ Have you nothing to saytome?” There 
was a little reproach, Miriam fancied, in his 
tone. “ Will you wish me God-speed?” 

With a startled glance Miriam looked up. 
Ah, now the traces of the past were visible ! 
The dark shadows under the eyes, the tired, 
pathetic yearning in the white face, told 
their story faithfully. The little catch in 
the sweet voice, —how could Launce bear 
to hear it ? 

“ God-speed? You are not going away 
from us, Launcelot?” 

‘Is it well for me to stay, Miriam?” 

Silence fell between them. Miriam bow- 
ed her head. She wondered later that her 
limbs supported her. With concentrated 
misery Launce spoke. 

“| must go away. I am nota saint. I 
could not live and see you Stephen’s wife ; 
for, Miriam, surely you know I love you?” 

Yes, she knew; and the knowledge that 
the thing most precious in her eyes was hers 
brought her no joy. The words nef 
moved her, She felt dully that they but add- 
ed to her pain. By and by when Launce was 
not with her, perhaps the remembrance of 
them would cause her cheeks to flush; but 
just now it seemed to her that she herself 
was dead, and that all this was happening to 
another. She pressed one hand — Launce 
had the other — to her forehead. 

“If I have brought pain to you, forgive 
me. Willingly I would | not cause you the 
slightest suffering; but” — 

“1 know, | know!” she wailed. “ Launce, 
leave me. Remember, I must be true to 
Stephen. He trusts me so perfectly, — I 
who am so unworthy. I wish you God- 
speed!” 

The world seemed growing dark. With 
a desperate effort she released her hand. 
For a moment Launcelot stood by her, hope- 


less, yet defiant ; then he said slowly, — 


* Heaven keep you, my darling!” 

And Miriam knew that bis first word of 
endearment was his farewell. 

She was alone. The light of her life had 
set in great darkness. he robe of her 
sweetly careless girlhood had fallen from 


her forever, 


CHAPTER IV. 


IGNONNETTE! Thank u. 
Did you know it was my special fa- 
vorite?” 

Ruth Dayne’s shy gray eyes lent a beauty 
to her quiet face. Stephen Seeley smited 
onher. Quiet, undemonstrative man though 
he was, the sight of that contented, beaming 
face set his pulses beating with unusual ra- 
pidity. Ruth was looking uncommonly well. 
Certainly her dark, well-fitting dress, with its 
bright ribbon, suited her; but that ore 


accounted for the bonnyness that struc 
Stephen so forcibly. With a searching in- 
tentness he gazed at her, unaware that she 
was waiting for a reply. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he became conscious of the crimson 
glow heating her face. With a that 
told nothing of his perturbation, he respond- 
ed, — 

“] did not know; but I shall not forget in 
future.” 

With nervous a Ruth played with 
the sweet-smelling flower. Something in 
Stephen’s manner disturbed her, but not un- 
pleasantly. She wished that he would not 
stand so near her; and yet had he moved 
away she would not have been satisfied. 
Very happy was she, very glad and elate. 
She was learning something of the fullness 
of life. 

Launcelot and Ruth had been staying at 
Eyden. Launcelot was going away in a few 
weeks to America. He had always desired 
to see the New World, he declared, when 
his friends remonstrated with him for leav- 
ing the old country just at the time when his 
fortunes were brightening. But Stephen 
doubted if this was wholly true. He was in- 
clined to think that some other reason than 
the one ee was constraining Launcelot 
to quit England’s shores. A little while be- 
fore he had been so satisfied with his new 
mode of life; a few months since he had 
talked of Eyden as though it was Arcadia, 
and had asserted that the man who could 
not content himself with such a spot would 
nowhere find nature perfect; and now he 
was restless to be away; so restless indeed 
that, but for Stephen’s importunate en- 
treaties, he would have sailed for the United 
States without having paid to his old friend 
this visit of his, which was already drawing 
toaclose, Stephen began to talk of Launce- 


lot's coming departure ; and, although it was 
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a painful topic to her, Ruth was glad to con- 
verse on it rather than endure the spell-like 
silence that had lasted so long. oe 
was preferable to meditative pauses. By an 
by the chat shifted to Miriam, — Miriam, 
whose pale cheeks and subdued mood had 
startled Ruth lately. With a little contri- 
tion, Stephen blamed hiinself for not having 
noticed this change which Ruth now de- 
scribed. Surely he had been blamably in- 
different to her appearance. What must 
she have thought of him? Well, he would 
try to atone. Perhaps it would be as well if 
he sought her at once, and satisfied himself 
if there was really any reason to be alarmed 
about her health; and pe Stephen hesitated, 
and lingered with Ruth. 

Miriam was in Eyden Wood,— Eyden 
Wood, where nature’s decay was so mourn- 
fully visible ; where the sapless, limp leaves 
ce se wearily to the ground; where, in- 
stead of joyous lights and flickering shad- 
ows, there was but grave gloom. On this 
day there was little bird-music to echo; on- 
ly the robin’s voice broke the stillness ; yet, 
had the air been noisy with melody, Miriam 
would have been silent. Gladness had gone 
out of her. The once responsive joy-chords 
had been numbed. With weary feet she 
walked slowly. She never now moved with 
exhilarating speed; her blood was sluggish 
and slow. At times she wondered if her 
heart would always beat faintly, or whether, 
in the days yet to come, it would stir with 
something of energy. Thankfully she re- 
minded herself that the strain now resting 
on her would before long be lifted; very 
soon now Launcelot would sail, and then — 

Then she would bealone! Ay, she might 
be Stephen’s wife,— she might have those 
about her who loved her; yet for her there 
must always be heart-solitude, — she would 
ever be alone! 

Heedless of the damp, of the chill, cold 
wind, she sat down at the foot of a tree, and 
with tearless, dry eyes looked at the future 
before her. 

Was it right, was it well, that she should de- 
ceive Stephen? Dare she marry him while 
her love was so completely Launcelot's ? 
Would it not be better = hex to tell him the 
truth, to ask him to set her free, so that she 
might surrow sorrowfully without need of 
disguising her grief with seeming gayety? 
It would be hard, bitterly hard, to reveal 
her secret to her cousin; and yet, if that 
was to be her punishment, ought she to 
shrink from accepting it? 

Miriam covered her face ; for a few min- 
utes her pain was such that it seemed to her 
she could not suffer more. Then she rose. 
She would tell Stephen everything as soon 
as Launce was gone. While he remained 
her lips must be closed. 


“Why, Miriam, you are as white as a 
ror. ! What have you been doing to your- 
self?’ 

It was several hours later. The dusk 
was falling. Ruth, dressed for dinner, was 
startled, on entering the drawing-room, to 
find Miriam, sitting with clasped hands, gaz- 
ing intently into the fire. She touched her 
softly, and with a little shiver Miriam roused 
herself from her abstraction. 

Ruth sat down, her face sobering as she 
looked at her friend. 

The fire was blazing cheerfully; it played 
on the rich yet quiet coloring of the walls, 
on the ancient, quaint furniture. Out-of- 
doors the wind sighed wl but with- 
in repose and harmony steeped ail inanimate 
things. 

“Miriam dear,” Ruth’s voice was very 

entle, “are you well? I have been tellin 
Mr. Seeley,” with a little pink blush whic 
Miriam did not observe, “ how ill you look, 
and he is very concerned.” 

“T am well, Ruth. There is no need for 
Stephen to be anxious about me.” 

The words sounded cold; and, in spite of 
the kindly smile accompanying them, Ruth 
knew that she was vexed because her looks 
had been commented upon. A long silence 
ensued. The minutes slipped by; the dusk 
deepened into darkness. Miriam spoke 
suddenly, — 

“It is growing late. I understood we 
were to dine early. I wonder where the 
gentlemen are? Oh, here comes uncle!” 

Mr. Seeley came in. 

“In the dark, my dears?” he said, with 
something in his voice which caused Miriam 
to start up hastily. , 


Without a word she went to him. In the 


fireshine his face looked gray and troubled. 


Miriam stood like one turned to stone. After 
a moment's involuntary pause he went on. 

“ Stephen wants you, child. He is in the 
library. Will you go to him?” 

A choked, suffocating sensation almost 
overcame the girl. Whatwasamiss? With 
a desperate effort she nerved herself, and 
left the room. The glance Mr. Seeley had 
let fall upon Ruth had warned her against 
questioning him. 

Stephen stood on the threshold of the li- 
brary. He waspale, but controlled. Gently 
he. drew in Miriam, and closed the door be- 
hind her. 

“ My father has told you,” he said, think- 
ing this to be the only explanation of the 
set, anguished expression ia Miriam's eyes. 
“ Does Ruth know?” 

“He has not told me,” Miriam returned 
slowly. “Ido not know.” The light in the 
room was so strong that she shaded her face 
with her hand. “Has anything happened 
to —to Launcelot?” 

“Yes. Nay, Miriam, do not tremble so. 
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He has had a fall from his horse, and is bad- 
ly hurt.” 

“ Killed?” 

“No, but he is unconscious, 
think of Ruth.” 

Ruth! What was the bitterness of Ruth’s 
pain compared with hers? 

“O my love!” Miriam murmured un- 
der her breath; and then, with a long, in- 
tense sigh, she sat down. 

“T can’t think how it could have happen- 
ed. Launce must have been riding reck- 
lessly. He must have been drag some 
distance.” 

Whiter and whiter grew the sweet lips. 

“ Where is he?” 

“At Beach House. It was'the nearest 

lace to take him to. Miriam, I must go 
Back. Will you break the news to Ruth?” 

“ Yes; are the injuries ”— 

“ We cannot tell what they are yet. One 
leg is broken. But | shall be home again 
soon, and then I will bring a full report.” 

Miriam nodded. 

“Leave me here a few minutes,” she im- 
plored. “I will go to Ruth directly.” 

Stephen left her,—left her to fall upon 
her knees in a paroxysm of distress. Her 
brain was whirling and reeling, Surely, 
surely she was going mad ! 

“oO my darling,” she moaned; “ my dar- 
ling, is this to be the end?” Passively she 
lay for a little while; and then she retnem- 
bered Ruth. “For his sake I must not be 
coward-hearted,” she said, raising herself 
weakly. “ Heaven spare him to us all!” 


Miriam, 


CHAPTER V. 


UTH bore the shock of Launcelot’s ac- 

cident well. She had, as Miriam told 
herself, the supreme consolation of waiting 
on him. If for her there were hours of dark 
despair, there were few hours of wearying, 
woeful suspense. She could watch the dear 
face, hold the fevered hands, cool the burn- 
ing lips, tend lovingly the unconscious suf- 
ferer; but Miriam must be inactive, — nay, 
she must school herself to hide her sicken- 
ing anxiety, must learn to ask temperately 
after Launcelot, must not forget that in the 
world’s eyes she was nothing to him. Her 
trial was almost too hard! The circles 
round her eyes grew more and more visible, 
her flickering, variable color came and went 
painfully, her slight figure looked more and 
more shadowy. Stephen was very much at 
Beach House. He felt, though even to him- 
self he never gave expression to this feeling, 
that Ruth needed him. He knew that at 
sight of no one else did the pale face glow 
as it did when he held the small fingers in 
his own. None but he could persuade her 


to take necessary rest; tractable Ruth was 
obstinate and restive now with all save him. 

Very near entering the Valley of Death 
was Launcelot Dayne. There were days 
when Miriam was fain to cease pretending 
to occupy herself, when she sat with idle 
hands, striving to steel her elf into calmness 
and outward composure, when she drained 
the cup of bitterness to the very dregs, when 
her whole body seemed to Be roughly 
bruised ; days when Stephen’s face told that 
the fight was in favor of the Rider of the 
Paie Horse; nights when Miriam wrestled 
and strove mightily, when her pillow was 
wet with salt, scalding tears, when she pray- 
ed for the morning, and, her prayer being 
granted, sighed for the night once more. 

Physicians came from London; an experi- 
enced nurse was with Launcelot. All that 
love could devise was done, and, at last, 
those who had battled for life drew breath. 
There was hope. Launcelot was lifted from 
out of the very jaws of death. 

Stephen went home slowly. The winter 
day was over. Miriam would be watchin 
for him; she was alone. Mr. Seeley h 
been obliged to go to town. It was curious, 
seeing he carried good news, tat his feet 
moved so tardily; curious that, instead of 
thinking of the expectant girl, his affianced 
wife, his memory should cling to her who 
had whispered so recently in his hearing, 
“Thank Heaven, Launce is saved!” 

Miriam was making believe to read; but, 
when Stephen entered, she closed her book 
abruptly. Do what she would, she could 
not hinder her color from rising, her lips 
from quivering. Was it because Stephen's 
thoughts were so engrossed? With a pain- 
ful heedlessness he spoke. 

“ There is a favorable change in Launce- 
lot. The doctors dare to think we may 


hey were very simple words, but Miriam 
had never onpenet to hear them. Hope! 


The room rocked to and fro, a film swam be- 
fore her eyes. With a low, heart-wrung cry 
she fell helplessly into a chair. . 

She did not faint, although in his alarm 
Stephen for a moment thought she had. 
Startled, he would have called for help, but 
Miriam’s t.and stayed him. 

“No. Let me alone for a few moments,” 
she said, shivering like one mortally cold. 
“O Stephen, Stephen!” 

He laid hold of her protectingly. The 
tears were streaming down her white cheeks. 
She had been on the rack all day; the sud- 
den, swift change from concentrated agony 
to she knew not what was more than she 
could bear. Her low, Es sobbing touch- 
ed Stephen keenly. And yet what did it 
mean? A glimmering of the truth came 
home to him. 

“Miriam dear,” he said gently, for the 
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light, once admitted, was broadening with 
extraordinary rapidity,— “if Launce had 
died ” — 

Great sobs silenced him. Miriam’s little 
body was shaking. The long-repressed an- 
guish could not be easily assuaged. Ste- 
phen fetched some wine, Miriam drank afew 
drops eagerly. Slowly her sobs grew less 
cea and her tears ceased to flow. Ner- 
vously she sat up, speaking as one whu was 
being relentlessly urged on. 

“TI meant to have told you. 
I—I care for Launcelot! 

ur wife!” 

Stephen Seeley was very silent. Miriam 
covered her face, and, thus hiding her swol- 
len eyelids, waited. At last he spoke. 

oat I had only known! Miriam, forgive 
me!” 

“Forgive you?” 

“Yes. O child, 1 was a fool to ask you 
to be my wife, a fool to mistake our affec- 
tion — your affection for me, and mine for 
you —for love! But, as Heaven is my wit- 
ness, what I did I did in ignorance.” 

Were Miriam’s ears deceiving her? With 
a hungry intentness she listened, hardly dar- 
ing to to receive Stephen’s words. 

* Miriam, I have heard your confession ; 
will you hear mine? I love Ruth Dayne.” 

There was a long pause; Miriam's heart 
was beating wildly. Stephen was looking 
with unseeing eyes at the dull red coals. 
The echo of his words lasted with dismal 
distinctness. Suddenly two warm arms 
crept round his neck; a shy kiss fell on his 
forehead. 

“Stephen, we have both made a mistake, 
but we need not be the less friends.” 

With a flash of gladness Stephen held the 
slight form. 

“You are right, Miriam. Though we 
shall never be husband and wife, we will be 
leal-hearted !” 


“TI believe, Ruth, I should really enjoy a 
little walk by myself. Don’t be afraid; I 
can manage nicely. It is time my crutches 
arid I took longer rambies. I am tired of 
being confined to the garden. I shall try 
to get to Eyden this morning.” 

March was as mild as capricious May 
should be. Launcelot, tempted by the ga 
sunshine, was craving to be out in the sate 
air. Ruth was busy with household cares. 
inclined though she was to press 


Stephen, 
1 cannot be 


Strongl 
Launcelot to accept her company, she resist- 
ed the inclination for duty’s sake. 
Launcelot Dayne was growing stron 

in; growing strong rapidly, he declared, 
when Ruth lamented his weakness. Already 
he talked of throwing aside his crutches ; but 
perhaps this was to cheer Ruth, who was 
sadly down-hearted when she saw her hand- 
some brother supported by them. 


In spite of the pleasant thoughts crowding 
into his mind, Launcelot found the road to 
Eyden wearyingly long. Once within the 
park gates, he was glad to sit down and 
rest. With contented eyes he watched the 
blue-edged clouds. A week before Stephen 
Seeley had told him that Miriam was no 
longer his betrothed wife, and had whisper- 
ed a word of Ruth. Were thoughts con- 
nected with this whisper now floating 
through his brain? To judge bY the light 
in his sunny eyes, he was buil ing a very 
delectable if unsubstantial castle. 

There was a soft step. Launcelot looked 
up. Miriam, walking, had caught sight of 
him, and come up to greet him. 

“ Think of the sun and you see its rays!” 
cried Launcelot gallantly, inno way oblivi- 
ous of the carmine staining the fair face. 
“You will pardon my sitting still; every 
movement needs an effort.” 

The gleam in the beautiful eyes was 
quenched. ‘The sorrowful look that stole 
over Miriam’s face brought Launce a re- 
morseless pang. He went on hastily. — 

“Aren't you surprised at seeing me 
here?” 

“Yes. Are you wise to venture on so 
long a walk so soon ?” 

“So soon! Miss Miriam, my days must 
be twice as lengthy as yours. It seems 
pees. piece I thought of leaving Old Eng- 
and,’ 

The words awoke a painful sensation. 
With forced calmness Miriam said, — 

af You are still thinking of going to Amer- 
ica! 

“IT don’tknow. Itall depends. Miriam, 
why do you come sorarely to Beach House? 
Two formal visits are all that you have paid 
us since my accident.” 

If Miriam’s face had been red before, it 
was royally crimson now. She averted her 
eyes uneasily. 

“ Ruth is always so busy.” . 

“ But Iam not. I can assure you it is an 
act of charity to spend an hour with me. 
I am so miserably weary of myself.” 

“Stephen comes to see you every day.” 

“Stephen! Oh,” — witha short laugh,— 
“ Stephen enjoys the work of nurse so well 
that he is trying to coax the roses back to 
Ruth’s cheeks! He considers that I am 
cured, I assure you.” 

A shor* silence. Miriam was counting 
the budding leaves on the sycamore near 
her. All at once Launcelot,spoke; the 
gayety was gone from his voice. Its tender 
yearning moved Miriam inexpressibly. 

“Stephen has told me that you and he 
are no longer fettered. You are free — 
free"— with a little bitterness —“ for 
some one who is worthy to woo, Miriam, 
you know what my hopes were ; but, now 
that I might, without dishonor at least, ask 
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you to be my wife, I must set a new bar on 
my lips.” 

The words were not such as Miriam had 
expected to hear. Surely she ought to 
have been silent, to have suffered a sense 
of wounded pride to have closed her mouth; 
but she put dignity on one side. She drew 
a little nearer to Launcelot. Her breath 
was coming and going quickly. 

“1 don’t understand you,” she said soft- 


Ma Miriam, how can ] ask you to share my 
life? I have no wealth to offer you, no 
goodly estate, no ancient name. k at 
me, — a poor sickly fellow, likely to be lame 
to the end of my days!” 

She looked at him. Her beautiful eyes 
were supremely lovely. Very simply she 
made answer. 

“You will not ask me to be your wife, 
and yet, Launce, you know I love you!” 

It was enough. Whatever his reply was, 
Miriam had to hide her wet face on his 
shoulder. With a mighty effort pride’s 
barriers had been broken down. Hand-in- 
hand they stepped into the new world which 
is the old. 


“Uncle, you think my father would not 
be displeased with me? 

“Nay, child, he but desired to see you 
happy. If you could have cared for Steve — 
But there: I don’t wonder! A grave, 
bookish man like him could hardly expect 
to cull such a bonny flower. Bless you, 


dearie! you have chosen wisely. I must 
take og care that your -fortune runs 


smoothly.” 

Witha eee kiss Mr. Seeley left the 
girl to her thoughts, — thoughts which were 
soon interrupted by Stephen’s entrance. 

“I thought my father was here,” he said 
as Miriam turned round. 

“No. Stephen,” — shyly, as he would 
have moved away, — “I have just told him 
that Launce is coming to see him tomor- 
row,” 

Stephen smiled a little absently. 

“Have you? Miriam, you know my 
wishes are for your happiness.” 

Yes.” 

iriam played with her ring pre-occupied- 
ly. Suddenly Stephen cried 

“Let me tell you at once. Miriam, I 
could not forbear fol:owing Launce’s good 
example. I told everything to Ruth to- 
day.” 

“And uncle will not be disappointed. 
He will have a daughter, despite his fore- 
bodings.” 

“Ay. Omydear! may I make Eyden 
as bright for her as you have made it for 
us! Thank Heaven, we found out our mis- 
take before it was too late! Eyden’s mis- 
tress will be a happy woman.” 

Silently, Miriam leant her brow on her 
hand. Ay, there was need for grateful 
thanks. Very narrowly had she escaped 
life-long bondage. Launcelot was hers for 
ever and ever. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS INCENDIARY. 


E used to have a famous lens of glass, 
when a boy, with which we could ea- 
sily kindle a fire, on any clear day. It con- 
_centrated the rays of the sun with great 
power. Globes of water, with fishes or or- 
naments in them, sometimes do great mis- 
chief. A lady friend of ours in Salem, 
Mass., recently lost about aclozen yards of 
velvet, which took fire from the rays of the 
sun passing through a globe in which an 
ornament was floating in water. But for 
the timely discovery of the fire, the house 
might have heen burned. 
We remember another case of that kind 
which occurred a few years ago. A globe, 
containing a pair of gold-fish, was left ona 


table in the parlor near the window, and, 
while the family were at breakfast, smoke 
was smelt, and all hands started to see what 
the matter was. On going into the parlor, 
where there had been no fre, they found it 
densely filled with smoke, and a large hole 
burnt through the carpet and floor, the fire 
bursting into a flame when the door was 
opened, The cause was apparent. The 
unclouded sun had cast his rays through 
the globe of water, giving it the effect of a 
burning lens, or sun glass. In a few min- 
utes more the house would have been all 
ablaze. The unconscious little fishes, how- 
ever, were as cool as cucumbers all the 
time, 
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BY ELIOT RYDER. 


ENEATH the mask of ice and snow 
The woods and fields in winter wear 
The germs of fairest flowers lie low, 
And wait in trusting patience there 
Till summer suns above them burn, 
And snow and ice shall disappear: 
When they in Joveliness return, 
How dear they ’ll be, sweetheart! how dear! 


Beneath the mask that hides your heart, 
There dwells the germ cf love for me; 
So I can bear the painful smart 
You cause with emiles of scornful glee. 
But, ere the suns of summer burn, 
Your careless frowns will disappear, — 
=} You "ll give the love for which I yearn: 
sweetheart! how 


How decr "t will be, 


ie 
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A GIRL'S REVENGE. 
BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


ROUCHING behind a tangled mass of 
Virginia creeper that clambered up the 
sides and over the roof of an artistic arbor, 
overhearing a conversation not intended for 
her ears, yet vitally concerning her, was a 
girl who had barely passed her fifteenth 
ar, —a girl who gave promise of great 
auty in fhe years to come, but who had 
nothing to recommend her now, save a low, 
sweet voice, “that most excellent thing in 
woman,” and a pair of sea-blue eyes, inde- 
scribably sweet and thrilling, shaded by 


long lashes of jet. 

She had come down the walk ten minutes 
before, a happy, trusting girl; now her heart 
was almost broken, and her faith in mortal 
man very faint, She had not intended to 
play the despicable ré/e of eavesdropper, 

t had merely halted in that shaded nook 
till the two men approaching her, and un- 
mindful of her proximity, had passed out of 

ht. In the fair-haired Apollo she recog- 
nized her lover, Paul Darke; in the grave- 
visaged man at his side, his fdus Achates, 
Richard Holmes, both bearing about them 
the evidences of wealth and culture. 

'T was a glorious night. A silver cres- 
cent swung in the blue vault above; a myr- 
iad of golden stars, not unlike human eyes, 
looked pityingly down; the scent of new- 
mown hay was in the air. 

The slight figure of the girl, half-buried 
in the depths of the luxuriant vines, was not 
espied, though Paul’s foot grazed the dra- 
pery of her dress as they passed on, and 
then stayed their steps at the opening of the 
arbor. Casting a cursory glance within, 
Paul said, — 

“ The place is deserted, mon ami. Let's 
enter, and have a smoke. Besides, I want 
your opinion upon a certain point that per- 
cone and harasses me not a ljttle. You 

now,” confidentially, when they had thrown 
themselves on a rustic bench, and were puff- 
ing away at their fragrant Havanas, “1 am 
in rather a tight box at present. The last 
scrape | got into cost my uncle a cool thou- 
sand, and he swears by all that ’s good, he ’Il 
disinherit me if 1 become similarly entan‘ 
gled again.” 

¥, Which there is no necessity for doing, 
Paul. I’m your friend, and I warn you you 
come to grief, if you persistin your heartless 
attempts to win the affections of all the 
helpless young girls who fall in your way. 

9 


For instance, take the affair of Bessie Mills, 
the laundress’s daughter. She ’s a sweet, 
confiding girl, surprisingly intelligent for 
one in her station, and promises to expand 
into a noble woman as the years roll on. 
You ‘ve striven to win her affections; have 
won them, perhaps, and it is your bounden 
duty to offer her the opportunity of refusing 
or as she may elect. Other- 
wise, Paul Darke, you are a villain, and de- 
serve the contempt of mankind.” 

“Bah!” And the young man knocked 
the ashes off his cigar, in a most impatient 
way. “Don’t preach, Dick Holmes, for I 
have n't the remotest idea of obeying your 
behest, oraculously as it has been issued. 
Bessie Mills is truly an attractive creature, 
unaccustomed as she is to the usages of 
good society; has within her, as you sug- 
gest, the germs of a superior woman; but 
no daughter of a washer-woman shall ever 
become my wife. The escutcheon of Darke 
shall be free from so foul a blemish.” 

“If it bear no darker stain than that, you 
may consider yourself a fortunate fellow. 
You commit grievous acts every day of your 
life, under the term of peccadilloes, that I 
would not be guilty of. I may be chain- 
ed down in a measure to the conventionali- 
ties of life, but, where it concerns my honor, 
I can rise superior to them; and, ii I were 
in love with a girl as true and attractive as 
is Bessie Mills, no matter if she were a men- 
ial, and drudged for her living, I would mar- 
ry her, and raise her to my level.” 

A silence ensued. Delightfully tempered 
breezes, redolent of the scent of new-mown 
hay, wafted about them refreshingly; a 
whippoorwill in a neighboring tree trilled a 
song sweet as love, sad as memory ; and the 
moonlight, shivering itself into a thousand 
tiny globules of light, as it penetrated the 
interstices of the twining vines, fell upon 
and lighted up the faces of the two men in 
the arbor, who were so dissimilar in looks, 
so diametrically opposed in all thin 
One fair as Narcissus of oid, and as fully 
enamored of his own image; the other of 
Herculean build, broad-shouldered, strong- 
limbed, with a face swarthy as a Paynim’s. 
One, the incarnation of treachery; the oth- 
er, the embodiment of all that is nuble in 
man. Why these two, no more alike than 
darkness and light, should fraternize thus 
warmly, was a problem the world around 
them could not solve, — a riddle no one was 
(Edipus enough to make out. But it was 
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doubtless owing to the fact that opposites 
are attracted toward each other, that they 
were thus cemented together in the bonds 
of friendship. Whether these bonds were 
indissoluble remains to be seen. 

Outside, prone on the green turf, was Bes- 
sie Mills, the. look of a dying fawn in her 
eyes, a fierce pain grappling at her heart. 

is man, who had insidiously wormed him- 
self in her good graces, when she had car 
ried his clothes to the hotel, where he was 
whiling away the hot, summer days, whose 
presence to her was perilously sweet, was a 
villain of the deepest dye. She could barely 
strangle to death the sob that rose to her 
throat, and threatened to escape from her 
lips. She struggled to rise; to flee from the 
presence of the man who had become as a 
vampire in her sight. Abortive attempt! 
She was as strengthless as a paralytic, and 
wearily she closed her eyes, expecting, yet 
dreading, to hear more about herself. 

Suddenly a light footstep crunched on the 
graveled walk, and a figure swooped down 
at her side in the mass of green. Startled, 
Bessie made no outcry, only shrank back a 
bit from the new-comer, whom she easily 
recognized, in the flood of yellow light, as 
Isabel Hooper, the belle of the “ Empire.” 

“Hush, girl! do not cry ont. I wish to 
play eavesaropper, too. Paul Darke is 
within, if I ’m not mistaken, and his self- 
conceit and love of talk will cause him to 
drop a few words that may enlighten me as 
to— Well, no matter,” remembering she 
was addressing a stranger; “only keep qui- 
et. There! some one is speaking.” — 

It was Richard Holmes who had broken 
the ominous silence. 

“Then you do not propose to marry Bes- 
sie Mills?” 

“ Assuredly not. Do you take me for an 
idiot? I do not deny that I am strangely 
interested in the girl, but I must marry 
some one with money, and plenty of it, too. 
I can’t go to my sweetheart, as Jupiter went 
to his classic love, and shower gold in her 
lap. Now there is Isabel Hooper. She is 
agirl of style and culture, and, what ’s worth 


more than all the rest,an heiress, She's 
dead in love with my Narcissus face, and 
faultless figure, and will not say me ‘nay’ 
when I offer myself, as I intend doing to- 
morrow. She ’s somewhat domineering, and 
not half so bewitching as the little daughter 
of the laundress, but one must not be too 
fastidious in his choice of a wife, Her vast 
fortune will cloak a multitude of sins.” 

“ Paul Darke,” and Richard Holmes rose 
to his feet, looking in the eerie, yellow light 
not unlike a colossal, avenging Vikin ,*you 
are a shallow-pated coxcemb, devel of a 
true spark of manhood. Henceforth you do 
not figure in my circle of friends. You are 


of no more worth in my eyes than a trouble- 


some spider, —a slimy, venomous serpent 
crawling athwart my path. Isabel Hooper 
has too grand a spirit to ally herself to a 
man in whom exists no reverence for wo- 
mankind. She is thorvughly capable of 
ruling her own affairs ; is ecighted } and, 
mark my words, will discover your worth- 
lessness in time to elude your vulturous 
clutches. As for Bessie Mills, trifle with 
her further at your peril! I shall depict 
your character to her forcibly in the morn- 


In ” 

His face was stern and set; his tone au- 
thoritative as Rhadamanthus’s ; but it made 
little or no impression on his auditor. 
Flinging the end of his cigar to the earth, 
where it shone like a glow-worm in its bed 
of grass, Paul said carelessly, — 

“ Do as you please. °T is time the flirta- 
tion came to an end; for the future Mrs. 
Darke is no meek Griselda, and, I’m sorry 
to say,a bit inclined to jealousy. So you 
— aor to turn the cold shoulder to me, 

ic ” 

“I am. I will not countenance any one 
with such low tastes.” 

“As you choose. I do not care particu- 


larly to retain your friendship. You are too 
your notions of right and 
! 


squeamish in 
wrong. By by 

He lifted himself from the bench in an 
unaffectedly easy way, bowed ironically, and 
vanished. Shortly after Richard Holmes 
took his leave. Then Isabel bent over the 
recumbent figure in the grass, saying imper- 
atively, — 

“Rouse yourself, girl, and give me your 
undivided attention a moment. You are the 
Bessie Mills referred to by Mr. Holmes as 
being so shamefully treated ?” 

An affirmative nod from the suffering 
girl, who had raised herself to a sitting pos 
ture, and was supporting her aching head 
on her hands. 

“Well, you are fortunate in discoveri 
the villainy of Paul Darke at this early hour. 
You are over-young to become deeply at- 
tached to any man as yet; hence will not 


suffer greatly at er victim of a pleas- 


ant little flirtation, The lesson will prove 
a beneficial one in all respects, too. It 
teaches you to beware of aristocratic young 
men in the future.” 
“ Have you finished, Miss Hooper?” 
The girl had lifted herself to her feet, 
and stood confronting the fashionable lady 


with a mien as undaunted as her own. 


“ And, if so, girl, what then?” 

“Simply to remind you, that you are as 
much his victim as 1 am. Your exalted 
station has not exempted you, it seems. 
His handsome face, persuasive voice, and 
insinuating manners, had for you as much 
fascination as forme, If he had proposed 
to you before you overheard his conversa- 
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fom, you would probably have accepted 
m.” 

A not unmusical laugh broke from Miss 
Hooper’s lips. 

“| verily believe you are right girl, A 
silly sylphid, I ‘ve barely esca being 
snared in the magical web he has woven 
forme. But! am not in love with him, oh, 
no! I despise him now as much as | rever- 
ence Richard Holmes, for the way in which 
he spoke of womankind. He appreciates 
us both. Bessie,” holding out her hand, 
“Tam very sorry for you. I shall call on 
you in a day or two, and if I can render you 
any service will willingly do so. Good- 
night.” 

And the poor girl was left alone, — alone 
in the uncanny fee Then, with a 
tragical look on her white face, which had 
lost something of its sweetness, with one 
slim arm upraised as if to invoke the ven-. 
geance she craved, she muttered in a low, 
concentrated tone of grief and bitterness, — 

“ By the luminary the Guebers worship, | 
swear that I will make this man suffer, even 
as I have suffered tonight. By fair means 
or foul he shall love me; shall plead to me 
to become his wife; and then | will spurn 
him from me as a thing too contemptible to 
pity or tonotice. Kismet; it is written, 1 
shall — his bane,— his curse. Beware, 


Paul Darke!” 
r she stood thus, white 


A moment Jon 
and uplifted, and the moon looked down 


and incarnadined the strange spectacle ; 
then her head drooped, her arm fell to her 
side, and slowly she dragged her feet home- 
ward, the heart within her crushed, moan- 
ing, as she threw herself on her bed, — 
“Oh that so beautiful a form should en- 
shrine such a guilty soul. Like the Apples 
of Sodom, ‘ fair without, but worthless with- 


in’ If he were only such a man as Mr. 
Holmes! ” 

The next morning, when her mother had 
gone to the hotel to carry home a basket of 
clothes, and get afresh bundle, as Bessie, 
S and spiritless, was jroning away on the 


som of a fine shirt, there came a knock at 


She opened it, starting back, as 
Richard Holmes entered, for she knew that 
his visit portended the unmasking of a vil- 


the door. 


lain. She quietly produced a chair, motion- 
ing him to be seated. She noted the grave, 
set look on his face, the oY in his eyes, 
which told her how much he disrelished che 


sad work before him; that only a sense of 
duty could make him perform it. She 
would spare him the unpleasant task he had 
set himself. 

“I thank you, Mr. Holmes,” she said, 
“for your interest in my welfare, but there 
is no necessity for saying what you came 


hither to say. I am acquainted with Paul 
Darke’s villainy.” 


“He has been here, then?” interroga- 


“ Nay; I was a listener — unintentionally 
— to his converse with you in the arbor.” 

“ Poor child!” he said, in a voice so full 
of compassion that Bessie felt the tears start 
to her eyes, “you must have suffered.” 

“Yes, sir; and justly,” admitted the girl. 
“The daughter of a laundress ought to 
have known better than to aspire to one so 
far above her station. But I shall not suf- 
fer long. A girl’s heart at fifteen is said to 
be blessedly elastic; and Paul Darke is a 
villain. I have well-nigh uprooted my love 
for him; for, with me, love vanishes with 
respect. But I am changed, woefully 
changed. The weak child has expanded 
into a determined woman, — a woman with 
a vow to fulfill,a duty toaccomplish. Shall 
I tell you what my life-work is to be?” 

“ If you please ; yes.” 

“To make Paul Darke rue the day. he 
ever made love to a simple country + ; to 

er suf- 


ray him suffer even as he made 
er.’ 

“ Hush, Bessie,” and the man arose, and 
went over to the window, where the girl 
stood, and took both of her unresisting 
hands in his. “ Do not talk so wickedly. 
* Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord ;’ and he never forgets. Retribution 
in some guise will be sure to overtake him.” 

“Perhaps; but I want to deal out his pun- 


ishment myself. I have taken an oath, and 
I shall keep it. He shall not insult me with 
impunity.” 

“ Bessie, listen to me. Do you believe 
me to be a man of my word?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And would not be afraid to trust your 
fate in my hands?” 


“T should trust you with my 
“ Then, Bessie, I have a plan to propose. 
Your sweet face has for me a charm that no 
other woman possesses. You are bright 
and winsome, capable of becoming a more 
than ordinary woman, with or without the 


advantage of society and schooling, Tell 


me how you acquired so ladylike an air, so 
choice a repertoire of language, brought up 
as you have been?” 

“It would be easy answering you, sir, if 
you had ever seen and conversed with my 
mother, who has seen better days, and who 
has been my “it teacher. Though poor, 


we have quite a li | of choice works, an 


I have studied hard, and recited daily. 
My mother is determined I shall not 
up an ignoramus, and I love my books.” 

“ You would like.to continue to slake your 
thirst at the well of knowledge?” 

“Aye; and to take copious draughts 
therefrom. I am passionately fond of study, 
and have no desire to relinquish it now, as 
what I garner up in the way of knowledge 


life, sir. 
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may prove of incalcuable benefit to me in 
the work I ‘ve undertaken to perform. 
Knowledge is poser, you know.” 

** And in following its difficult path, whose 
sides are bordered with fully as many thorns 
as blossoms, you ‘Il be glad to relinquish 
the oath it would be a sin for you to keep. 
Now, Bessie, your whole attention. You 
have heard of Croesus ?” 

“Yes, sir,” a look of wonder in her sea- 
blue eyes. 

“Well, on account of my vast wealth, I 
have been likened to him more than once. 
‘Now, although my mine of riches is not in- 
exhaustible, as is the current report, I might 
throw away thousands, and never miss 
them; hence, the object I have in view, 
if a somewhat quixotic one, is one in nowise 
to be praised. Bessie, you, an unformed 
girl, have stirred my heart as no elegant 
woman of society has ever done. I want to 
‘educate you, and then, if you are willing, if 
you can bring yourself to love me, to make 
you my wife. Don't speak yet. I want no 
answer for five years to come. And then 

need not marry me if you do not elect ; 
neither need you consider yourself under 
any obligation to me for your education ; for, 
as I said, I am overburdened with the ‘root 
‘of evil,’ and shall not miss from my coffers 
‘one single copper I expend on you. Shall 
we leave it with your mother to decide?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No,” she said, in her most resolute 
tone, “it can never be. I shall never be 


your wife. It is pity, not love, you feel for. 


me now, and I could never rest easy under 
the obligation you would unwittingly impose 
onme. I am grateful to you-- more grate- 
ful than I can tell — for the esteem in which 
you hold me; for your magnanimous offer 
to educate me; but,” her voice faltered, the 
tears swam in her eyes, “ say no more about 
it.” 

A pause; and ere he could reply, if he 
had meant to, another knock sounded at the 
door, and the blonde face of Paul Darke 
was thrust within. He did not cross the 
threshold, however. The girl, whose love 
he had won, whose contempt he possessed 
now, stepped to the door, and motioned him 


“ Do not dare to step within, Paul Darke,” 
she said, in a metallic voice, wholly unlike 
the thrush-like one he was used to, her fig- 
tire drawn to its loftiest height, her face 
ablaze with scorn; “do not dare to contami- 
nate the air of this room with your foul 

sence! Begone, i poltroon, you base 
Sacatver, and never dare speak to me again. 
I have found you out, and I despise you. 
Go! and remember this: that however dis- 
tant the day, there will come a time when 
will repent with your whole soul the 
wrong you have been guilty of toward me! 


Sooner or later I shall have it in my power 
to mete out to you the suffering you have 
meted out to me. ‘ The mills of the gods 
grind — but they grind exceeding 
small.’ Go! and beware of the avenger on 
your track, who, when you dream it not, 
will overtake and bring you to the ruin you . 
deserve.” 

Her voice was as prophetic as a sibyl’s: 
the scorn in her young face he could not 
bear, and, without a word, he slunk out of 
sight. Then, her strength exhausted, Bes- 
sie sank colorless into the first chair she 
came to; and, commiserating her with his 
whole heart, Richard Holmes took his leave. 
Shortly after Mrs. Mills entered, bearing an 
empty basket on her arm, her air bespeak- 
ing lassitude and suffering. She deposited 
the basket on the floor, pressed her hand to 
her heart, saying wearily, — 

“T have received a blow, Bessie! oh, such 
a blow!” 

The strong, self-contained woman, able to 
bear almost any amount of suffering with- 
out an outcry, who had never, to Bessie’s 
knowledge, complained before, now rocked 
herself to and fro, working’ her fingers in 
and out of a knot, the ceaseless plaint on 
her lips, — 

“1 ’ve received a blow! oh,such a blow!” 
* “What sort of a blow, mother? Tell me, 

0.” 

And Bessie knelt down at her mother’s 
feet, fearing for her reason. 

“Yes, Bessie, | wiil tell you; for, child, I 
*ve got my death-blow, and, deeply as | have 
sinned, I cannot go down in the cold grave 
with my wrong unrevealed. There is a 
secret in my life that I must first unearth. 
O child, you must have known, kind as I 
have est = 4 been to you, that it was not 
mother love | felt. Omy heart! my heart!” 

She broke off abruptly, and Bessie, put- 
ting her hand over her mother’s heart, could 
fee: it throb and beat as if it were striving to 
escape from its frail tenement of flesh. 

“Mother,” she cried in alarm, “let me 
run for the doctor. You are suffering much 
pain.” 

“Not more than I am able to endure. 
Hush, child! ’*T would do no good. I am 
past ail earthly help. I am the victim of 
heart-disease. The doctor has repeatedly 
warned me that any undue excitement would 
be fatal. Today I got my death blow. 
Listen, for the revelation concerns you vital- 
ly. You are not my child, —in no = con- 
nected with me. Years agone—ob, so 
many — I fell in love with your father, a no- 
ble, distinguished man, who might have re- 
turned my attachment if it had not been 
for a slip of a girl, with yellow hair and gray 
eyes, —a governess,— who came between 
and separated us. I was the daughter of an 
eminent merchant in New York. Well, to 
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make a long story brief, he married her, and 
I —oh, my heart was broke, and | swore to 
have revenge on the girl who had stolen my 
love from me. Two years passed ; a 
were born. Then a plan presented itself to 
me; and one stormy night I stole into your 
father’s house, took you out of the cradle, 
and escaped, undetected. I put you in 
charge of my old nurse, a woman whom | 
hid befriended several times. Advertise- 
ments were inserted in all the daily papers, 
large rewards were offered, but the child 
was not found. Three years later my fa- 
ther, a widower, died, not rich, as was sup- 
posed, but almost poor. What little proper- 
ty he left of course came to me, his only 
child. I converted it into money, and 
came to this quiet little place with you, 
where there was no fear of detection, a3 in 
this out-of-the-way nook no tourists ever 
came. So thus quietly we lived, year after 
year, till my money was well-nigh used up, 
and I began to revolve the serious question 
in my mind as to how | should keep the 
hungry wolf from our door. At last a med- 
icinal spring was discovered here, the fame 
of its water went abroad; and people from 
all over the world came to test its virtues. 
So changed in looks that I felt no fear of 
being known if seen by any of the old set, 
at last I took in washing for a living; and 
today, when I went to carry home a basket 
of clothes, whom do you suppose I saw? 
Your parents — Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Merle. 
The unexpected sight gave me such a shock, 
that I shall not recover. I shall die today, 
— very soon. I know it just as sure as if | 
saw the writing on the wall. My deposi- 
tion is in the bottom of my trunk. I made 
arrangements for such a dayas this long, 
long ago. They will accept you as their 
daughter; for you are the image of your fa- 
ther. Beside, the clothes you wore at the 
time you were kidnapped are preserved, 
and—and there is a tiny mark on your 
shoulderpnot unlike a tiny cross,—a mark 
which all the Merles ple guilty to. Send 
for your father when [| am dead. Now run 
and call one of the neighbors, — Mrs. 
White, if she is at home.” 

But when Bessie and Mrs. White came 
hurrying in, she who was known as the 
Widow Mills, whose right name was Julia 
Doane, was dead. 


CHAPTER II. 


was a dark, gloomy day in December ; 

the scene in no wise enlivening to the 
ung girl, closely veiled, and muffled in fur 
m throat to feet, who sat looking abstract- 
edly out of the window of a thinly tenanted 
car, whirling speedily on to its destination. 


Absorbed in a brown-study, Irene Merle 
had taken no interest in the few persons 
abroad, but had sat, imovable almost as a 
statue, hour after hour, as the train thunder- 
ed on through white wastes of snow and 
wooded vales, where the denuded limbs of 
the trees gesticulated wildly in the sweeping 
wind. The sky, riotously alive with leaden- 
gray clouds, suggestive of snow, lowered 
down from above; the wind chanted an 
anthem, eerie and grand, about the rolli 
car; and a vague feeling of unrest sei 
hold and took possession of the girl, who, 
unconscious as she was of it, was an object 
of curiosity to her. fellow-passengers, espec- 
ially to one, of the masculine gender, who, 
from under the rim of his seal-skin cap, had 
scarcely taken his eyes off her for the pe 
half-hour. Her shrouded figure was full of 
an indescribable grace; about her there was 
an indefinable air, savoring of mystery. 
Why did she sit there in that quiescent 
state, taking not enough interest in her sur- 
roundings to glance around, or lift the veil 
that tantalizingly masked her face? What 
sort of a face was it? He felt like brushing 
the filmy thing aside to see. Where was 
she bound for? A prey to unsatisfactory, 
conflicting thoughts, he kept his eyes rivet- 
ed upon her in a way that it really seem- 
ed, unless the girl were made of marble, she 
would have felt, and resented. And 
Richard Holmes did not intend to be offen- 
sive; he was too thoroughly noble to do 
aught unmanly or impertinent. He himself 
was partially unconscious of his intent gaze. 
He only knew there was something magnet- 
ic about that passive, fur-draped figure, 
which appealed strongly to his senses, 
Somehow, matter-of-fact man ofsthe world as 
he considered himself to be —a lawyer by 
profession — he felt that this girl had enter- 
ed his life, for good or evil, never entirely 
toleaveit. 

“ W——1!” shouted the conductor. 

The train “slowed,” stopped, and began 
to disembogue its tired freight of humanity. 
The veiled, muffled lady aroused herself 
from her cogitative fit, gathered up a tiny 
reticule and the latest new novel, and walked 
slowly out of thecar. The very place Rich- 
ard Holmes was to get off at, and, buttoning 
up to his chin his great-coat of seal-skin, he 
picked up his valise, and hurried after the 
retreating figure. At the farther end of the 
platform, with eyes bent on the white desert 
of snow, the girl stood, tall, stately as a 
young queen. . At that moment she turned, 
and came toward him, her face still veiled. . 

“ Mr. Brownell’s conveyance was to meet 
me here. Might I trouble you to inquire 
if it is waiting ?” 

Such a chill, sweet voice! It thrilled him 
through and through. He bowed courteous- 
ly, replying in a voice the girl recognized at 
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once, carrying her back five years in the 
~ t, to the most miserable pixie in her 

e. 

“Certainly, madame. I am waiting for it 
myself.” 

He hastened away, and the girl began to 
move slowly up and down the platform, not 
heeding the keenness of the winter wind, 
caring not for the cheery fire glowing in the 

te within. Ah! the wretched past. How 
t rose before her in all of its deformity! A 
glimpse of sunshine, to be succeeded by 
days and days of shadow. Could she ever 
erase it from her memory if she tried? But 
that she did not care todo. The oath she 
had taken must be kept. She had done 
nothing toward its fulfillment in the five years 
dead and gone. Not one of the dramatis 
— in the scene figuring so prominent- 
y in the t, had she ever come across till 
now ; and now she had met Richard Holmes, 
the man who, when she had been jilted by 
a coxcomb, had offered te educate her, and 
make her his wife. Magnanimous man! 
the latchet of whose shoe Paul Darke was 
not fit to tie. Her face flushed warm under 
her veil at the recollection ; her tall, willowy 
figure moved faster across the dirty plat- 
form. She had made the circuit again, 
when the stalwart figure of the man She was 
thinking of confronted her. 

“TI am sorry, but the sleigh is not here. 
Something has detained it. Come within, 
and warm yourself. The air is intensely 
taw, and you will catch cold.” 

She shook her head. 

“Thank you, I never catch cold; and ! 
prefer to stay out here and walk.” 

She inclined her head, resumed her walk, 
and, considering himself summarily dismiss- 
ed, Richard went within; and, as he held 
his hands over the cheerful blaze, watched 
the graceful, moving figure without. 

An elegant sleigh, drawn by two spirited 
oe rs, hove in sight, stopped. Richard 

m= ll went out and accosted the coach- 
man 


“This is Mr. Brownell’s, I believe?” 

“ Yes, sah,” grinning so that two rows of 
ivory were visible. “Massa done send it 
down after a ge’man and lady.” 

“Well, Sambo, I am the gentleman, and 
yonder is the lady. I ll gotell her.” He 
crossed over to where she stood. “ The 
conveyance is here, lady. Have you any 
baggage to be seen to?’ 

e gave him her checks, and soon they 
were nicely ensconced in a warmly cushion- 
ed, covered sleigh, gliding swiftly over the 
snow-burdened roads. The lady did not 
raise her veil, and was subsiding intoa state 
of apathy —turning to a statue again — 
when her compagnon de voyage broke the 
silence. 


ally maintain so rigid a silence? I am not 

the fabled Medusa-head to reduce you to 
stone, as one would be led to believe. I am 
a being of life, of warmth, and I can keep 
mute no longer. As we are to be guests of 
the Brownells’ it behooves us to be on ami- 
cable terms. My name is Richard Holmes ; 
my standing ” — 

“That it is good is vouched for in your 
being an invited guest of the Brownells’,” 
interpolated the girl. “ Further explanation 
is unnecessary, sir. I am confident you are 
a gentleman. My name is Irene Merle.” 

The dainty, gray-kidded hand was extend- 
ed; and Richard 7 thought she would 
now lift the hideous veil, But no! tantaliz- 
ingly as ever it concealed in its gray, cob- 
webby folds the face he longed to see. 

“A rain of thanks, Miss Merle, for your 
complimentary words ; but how am I to rec- 
ognize you when we theet again? I have 
not caught a single glimpse of your face.” 

“Which, man-like, you are anxious to see. 
If I am passably pretty you will prove cour- 
teous to the last degree; if cecidedly ugly, 
you will let me severely alone for the resi- 
due of our journey, I'm afraid you area 
sad flirt, Mr. Holmes; and aman who flirts 
is the most detestable thing on the face of 
the earth.” 

A flirt! He smiled at the bare idea. 

“Why, Miss Merle, in the eight-and-twen- 
RA years of my life 1 have never felt more 
than a passing interest in but two of your 
sex. One,” musingly, “ was a slip of a girl, 
with eyes like forget-me-nots, ns slipped 
out of my life, as completely as a star that 
falls from heaven, five years ago. Her 
memory alone remains; that,” in a voice 
which had dropped to a key sad and low, 
“is as fresh and green now as then, The 
other,” staring hard at the provoking gray 
veil, “is yourself; probably owing to the 
fact that you are the only lady | ever met, 
fascinating or otherwise, who persistently, 
for so long a time, kept her face hidden, ao 
preserved that silence which is ‘golden,’” 

“For that self-same reason, then, I shall 
enshroud it in darkness till I am obliged to 
uncover it to the light. A man, popular as 
is the eminent lawyer,— you see you are 
not unknown to me by fame, — who never 
has loved, and, up to the present time, but 
once felt a penchant for a girl, is a rara 
avis; one whom a daughter of Eve ought 
to torment and enslave if possible. Truth- 
fully, how do you imagine I look? I am 
terribly exnuyé, and want to be amused. 
Proceed!” 

“ Humph! me wish to punish me for my 
presumption in wanting to toss aside your 
veil; perhaps expect me to subside into ut- 
ter stillness. Your ruse de guerre won't 
work. You are— Let me see! A form 


like yours — graceful as a willow, stately as 
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a palm — must have a face out of the com- 
mon order, —like a flower, for instance. 
What sort of a one,eh? A rose? Nay, 
that would not suit you; a cold, pale lily- 
bud ; that expresses it. Am I right?” 

“You are insufferably presumptuous, sir ; 
and I ’ll not listen to your nonsense.” 

“But you solicited a summary of your 
looks ?” 

“Not expecting a tical one by any 
means; only a truthful, prosaic one. How 
far are we from Shady Nook, Mr. Holmes?” 

“It lies just abead of us to the right. 
There, on that eminence of ground, sloping 
down to the silvery Hudson, and encom- 
passed by rows of tall, dark trees, that are 
very beautiful in summer, when clothed in 
garments of green,” 

A moment later the coachman reined in 
his steeds before, an artistically pretty 
structure of gray granite. The lawyer as- 
sisted Miss Merle to alight; then was hur- 
ried off to his room ere he could catch a 
glimpse of the veiled face. 

Later, when the evening shadows had 
fallen, and the mansion was ablaze with 
light, as Irene surveyed herself languidly in 
the cheval-glass in her room, she wondered 
what Richard Holmes would think of her 
looks. Was she as fair as his fancy painted 
her? Did her face indeed resemble a pure, 
white lily-bud? Her form, es the 
grace of a Euphrosyne with the queenliness 
of a Juno, was draped in a maize-colored 
silk, terminating in a long, sinuous train. 
In the blue-black coils of hair, wound coro- 
nalfashion about her head, was a single 
cluster of snow-drops; and caught in the 
cobwebby frill of lace at her white throat 
was. another, white, spotlessly pure as the 
flakes without. No jewelry of any descrip- 
tion; even the slim, patrician hand was 
without a ring. Peerlessly beautiful, she 
had no need of the thousand-and-one acces- 
sories of dress a woman affects; for, how- 
ever severely simple her attire, in church, 
on the street, at any gathering, however 
large, however select, she outshone all other 
women, and reigned as po ys Two azure 
eyes, almond-shaped, and fringed in by lash- 
es of jet, looked pathetical.y out of a face 
white and cold as an unsunned snow-drift; 
no possibility of warmth in it save that 
which lurked in the corners of the red, ex- 
pressive mouth, cleft, like Cupid’s bow, out 
of a crimson cherry. 

No, there was not the slightest chance of 
Richard Holmes recognizing her now; she 
was as marvelously changed as the butter- 
fly when it emerges from its chrysalid state. 
The gifted daughter of the aristocratic 
Merles had nothing in common with the 
unformed child of the plebeian laundress. 
Bessie Mills was dead; she died when 
Irene Merle was born. Poor Bessie! And 
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smothering a sigh, Irene went down tie 
stair-way to meet the hostess who was 
awaiting her. 

A daughter of the chilly North, beautiful, 
fascinating as a siren, Miss Merle glided in- 
to the room where some eighteen or twenty 
persons sat, and every lady there knew she 
was eclipsed, 

“ A face white as Greenland’s snows, — 
as cold, too, no doubt,” mused the watchful 
lawyer. “How came she with thatcrimson, 
mobile mouth, and those melting blue eyes 
like — like Bessie Mills? Odd they should 
affect me so. I’m afraid, my lady, you are 
a sad coquette, and I shall steer clear of 
you.” 

But, true as the steel to the loadstone, 
his eyes sought and riveted themselves to 
her face. Sitting by the side of a gay 
young widow, Mrs. Cross, nee Isabel Hoop- 
er, he fell into conversation, 

“The Brownelles have gathered around 
them quite a coferie of celebrities. An ar- 
tist, a das d/eu, a popular divine, the rich 
Miss Revere, the witty Mrs. Cross, and” — 

“ Bah! don’t flatter. Fiattery is not your 
forte, Mr. Holmes,” and the bewitching wid- 
ow struck him a light blow with her toy of 
a fan which she wielded with the grace of a 
Senorita. “The new star that has just 
arisen eclipses us ladies as thoroughly as the 
moon the stars. With such a face as that 
one would willingly be as poor as the beggar- 
King Cophetue married. Who is 
she?” 

“ A blue-eyed brunette, — Irene Merle.” 

“That explains nothing. Where does 
she reside ?’” 

“In Boston; in which city she made her 
debut \ast winter, our hostess tells me, 
reigning as belle by right divine of her beau- 
ty and accomplishments. The family is a 
very exclusive one. Itis said Miss Merle 
refused a marquis. But— Can I credit 
my senses? Is that Paul Darke and his un- 
cle who are being ushered in?” 

“ Assuredly. They are visiting the Stan- 
tons, neighbors of the Brownells. What a 
contemptible puppy that Paul is? ” 

“Indeed! Most ladies find him irressist- 
ible. He is strikingly handsome.” 

“In an effeminate sort of way; yes. But 
know he is a villain. Mr. Holmes,” 
owering her voice, “1 overheard the con- 
versation between you and him in the arbor, 
five years ago,at H when you de- 
nounced him as an unparalleled scamp, be- 
cause he deserted Bessie Mills, and, on ac- 
count of my money, was determinately bent 
to marry me. I sent him about his busi- 
ness, believe me, when he had the audacity 
to offer me his hand. But I was wise 
the reason. I won- 

er what has become of that r creature, 
— Bessie Mills?” 
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“Her place of refuge is to me shrouded 
in obscurity. Her mother departed this 
world reety alg and she as suddenly, mys- 
teriously disappeared, — was adopted by a 
childless couple at the hotel, I think. I 
could not find out her whereabouts, although 
my inquiries were many and merciless. 
Poor Bessie!” 


A slight stir in the room, a suppressed: g 


murmur of admiration, as Irene Merle was 
led to the piano, by the Reverend John 
Lynn, and then silence reigned supreme. A 
soft, whispering prelude, hinting of rustling 
leaves and slow-falling rain-drops, and then 
a perfectly modulated voice, chill and silver 
sweet, rose upon the air, swelled throu 

the apartment, died away into a wail. All 
held their breath, even after the last seraph- 
ic strain had died shudderingly into space ; 
none cared to break the silence until the 
the songstress arose as if to leave the piano, 
when the Reverend Mr. Lynn begged for 
another song, which petition was warmly 
seconded by others, until Miss Merle was 
fain to submit, or be positively rude; so 
she resumed her seat, and rendered a sec- 
ond popular arietia with much verve and 

ion, 

As the first notes fell from her lips Paul 
Darke gazed curiously in her direction, and, 
blasé as he was, invulnerable as he deemed 
himself to be, as his eyes fell on 


“That white, white face, set in a night of hair,” 


something which he called his heart leaped 
tumultuously within him, and was irretrieva- 
ay Jost ; and he knew at last what it was to 
ove. 


“Miss Merle, allow me to present to you 
Mr. Darke. Mr. Darke, Miss Merle.” 

The hostess moved away, and those two, 
wronger and wronged, were face to face. 
Wholly unexpected as this meeting was to 
Irene, she was too entirely master of herself 
to blench or exhibit the least sign of weak- 
ness. Exteriorly unmoved, if within volcan- 
ic feelings were warring, she bowed her 
queenly head, where the cluster of: pallid 
snow-drops glimmered in the blue-black hair, 
and extended a white, symmetrical hand, 
smiling, as she read aright the admiration 
in his /apis-dazuli blue eyes. 

That was well. This man must love her} 
through her he must suffier; for had not 
Bessie Mills sworn to be avenged? And 
the oath she took must be as religiously 
kept as if she were a Mede or Persian ; so 
she exerted all her colloquial powers to en- 
tertain him, smiled occasionally at his witti- 
cisms, and mace herself so charming that 
Paul Darke was in a maze of delight. His 
admiration was patent to all, and more than 
one smiled at his infatuation, hoping that he 


had come across some one now who could 
withstand his Narcissus face. 

“ If that cold, regal girl is fool enough to 
let her heart warm toward him — the scamp! 
—I shall despise her,” averred the widow 
to Richard, whom she still kept at her side. 

“How can she help it? Ifa worthless 
yr he is beautiful as some fabulous 


Mrs. Cross smiled. She. knew, if Rich- 
ard himself did nut, that he,in his grand, - 
dark, Eastern style, with his muscular, well- 
knit figure, was far more attractive to most 
women than Paul Darke could ever hope to 
be. But Richard overrated his quondam 
friend’s looks as much as he underrated his 
own. His eyes wandered off. to that pale, 
magnetic girl again; only to see her take 
the arm of Paul’s bachelor uncle, a crusty 
octogenarian, and disappear in the direction 
of the conservatory; presumably to look at 
the plants; in reality, to work out a little 
scheme she had in view concerning Paul 
Darke. 

In Paul’s uncle she had found an old 
friend; one who was deeply in her debt. 
Now he could liquidate it if he chose, as he 
had often expressed a desire todo. Whilst 
sojourning a few weeks in a farm-house, 
amongst the hills, last summer, she had 
witnessed the wreck of a train of cars that 
had run off an embankment, and, as the pas- 
sengers, wounded, dead, and dying, were be- 
ing hauled out of the débris, she had gone 
among them, and rendered all the assistance 
at her command. Several were carried to 
the farm-house where she boarded, and her 
purse and time were at their disposal. On 
account of his age and infirmity, she had — 
particularly attached herself to Hiram Stone, 
who suffered from a broken arm and a 
sprained ankle, and nursed him as if she 
were his own daughter, Night and day she 
sat by his bedside, talked to him, read to 
him, till he was able to be removed to his 
home in the city. Ere he took his departure 
he said to the girl he loved as if she were 

“Irene, if you were an tless, 
I would adopt you gent and 
leave tg my fortune. As you are not, I 
can only thank you a thousand times, assur- 
ing you that anything you may exact of me 
in the future, if it be my life, is at your dis 
posal. God bless you!” : 

And, with tears streaming down his aged 
cheeks, he had kissed her, and vanished. 
She had not seen him since then till now, 
when she found out he was Paul’s uncle. 

In the conservatory, among the tropical 
plants, where the lighted lamps glowed like 
ellow stars, and the air was redolent of thé 
reaths of flowers, they paused, and Irene 
deliberated how best to tell the tale she had 


to tell. 
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“ What is it, Irene?” 

He put his hand caressingly on her head, 
and it savored so much of a benediction that 
the girl was loath to brosch the subject of 
revenge ; but she had sworn to avenge her 
wrongs, and as Paul Darke had sown so 
must he reap ; still she kept her eyes avert- 
ed from his, as she said, — 

“You remember, Mr. Stone, that you 
promised to do what I should exact of you 
at any time?” 

“Certainly, my sunbeam. Warm to me, 
if cold to others,” he muttered, under his 
breath. “Do not hesitate. If it be the 
whole of my fortune you want, it is yours, 
you know,” he added playfully. 

And somehow Irene told her tale of woe. 
He listened without comment. When 
through, he rose up, his furrowed face cold 
and stern, and said, his voice husky with 
pain and passion, — 

“The dastard! he shall suffer for this. 
Only yesterday he swore to me that he had 
never sought to win the affections of any 

rl; and 7 looking in his false, fair face, 

lieved him. I am a very old man, and he 
is closely related to me, and I am sorry this 
happened ; but, knowing the depths of his 
wickedness, I cannot leave a — of m 
wealth to him. A note shall simply be left 
to him, with these words appended: *Why 
I cut you off without a cent, Irene Merle 
will explain.’ My child, how you must have 
suffered. 1 hope rou do not love him still.” 

hate him! Mr. Stone — 

“ Yes, girlie ; go on.” 

“ Leave your money to found a hospital ; 
leave it for any charitable purpose you 
choose; bury itin the ocean if you will; 
but, remember, leave me not a cent. It 
would seem to me like money not rightfull 
belonging to me; as if—if— Oh, I coul 
not touch it! I feel terribly superstitious 
tonight. Am I sinning beyond redemption 
in thus seeking revenge? Oh, tell me. 
Did | do wrong in exposing your nephew to 
you, Mr. Stone? If so, I cannot be sorry.” 

“It was your duty to inform me. Do not 
look so distressed. Butt I infer from what 
you said that you do not want me to disown 
my nephew, to disinherit him, till I give up 
the ghost?” 

“Oh, do not speak thus of death, sir. I 
pray you may enjoy life for many years to 
come; but, as we must all eventually die, 
when you are called to your final home, | 
want the loss of your money to fall upon 
him like a great shock, — to overwhelm him. 
But we ’ve tarried long. Pluck me a scent- 
ed geranium-leaf, and we ‘Il repair to the 
drawing-room.” 

He escorted her thither, no trace of the 
excitement she was laboring under visible 
on her fatally fair face. as she happy? 

She felt like one sentenced to be hanged as 


Richard Holmes came up to where she 
stood a few moments later, carelessly turn- 
ing over the leaves of a book of engravings, 
and range her in his frank, manly ‘way. 
Would he the soul of honor, be guilty of 
the act with which she had stained her 
white hands? No, no, a thousand times 
no; and she shrank back the least percep®- 
ble bit from his open gaze, with a vag 
feeling of uneasiness that he could see the 
foul stain on her hands, which she could not 
wash off, and read the sinful thoughts that © 
raged within her soul. 

ivested of the great-coat of seal-skin, 
with his head uncovered, what did this man, 
whose name was a synonym for honor, look 
like? A faint tinge of pink drifted over the 
pearl-pale face, and robbed it of its pallor, 
as a gleam of sunlight might steal over, and 
oe and warm into beauty, a cold snow- 

rift. 

She saw a man, magnificently propor- 
tioned, swarthy as Byron’s Corsair, a man 
whom any woman in ber right mind would 
prefer to Paul Darke; one whom she felt in 
her inmost heart, she could love and rever- 
ence as her master and king, if — if she 
were pure. Somehow she almost wished 
the thought of vengeance had never entered 
her soul, the oath never slipped from her 
lips; but *t was too late to withdraw now, 
and, if not, she would still go on. What 
was it Mr. Holmes was saying? And, 
silencing her thoughts, she directed her at- 
tention to him. 

“Ah, Miss Merle, you ‘ve deigned to 
come out from under the ‘eclipse Pat last? 
I knew who you were when you entered the 
room tonight.” 

“Indeed! Then I resemble the picture 
you sketched in your mind?” 

“ Well, yes,” with slow intonation ; “ ex- 
cept that you are a bit fairer, a bit colder to 
look upon.” 

“ And” — she could not help asking the 
uestion to save her life-— “do I compare 
avorably with the girl who slipped out of 

your life five _— ago?” 

“ You are lovelier, immeasurably beyond 
her in all of the charms that dazzle a man’s 
eyes, and steal away his heart; but, some- 
how, —I beg your pardon, Miss Merle, — 
I’m afraid you are not as true and guileless 
as she.” 

The rather insolent words did not anger 
her as he feared. In fact, he had not really 
meant to utter them; they escaped his lips 
unawares. She simply made answer, some- 
thing like a tremor in her chill voice, — 

“You are correct in your supposition, 
Mr. Holmes.” 

He looked up in surprise. 

“ You did not know her?” 

“How should 1? You ’ve not mentioned 
her name. I merely meant that you could 
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not becgme deeply interested in any one not 
good and true.” 

Was this sarcasm on her part? The 
question he was revolving in his mind was 
unasked. Mrs. C oss joined them, and 
their 4 téte was broken up. 

3A more miserable being scarcely breathed 

n Irene Merle as she crept into her bed 

at night, the word geccavé quivering on 
/her lips, and ringing in her ears. Had she 
thrust herself outside the pale of God’s 
mercy in thus taking vengeance in her own 
hands? Was she not degrading herself, 
bringing herself down to the level of Paul 
Yarke? Yes, yes; but if it killed her she 
would goon. Bessie Mills must be avenged. 

As the days crept on, replete with gayety, 
and she was thrown constantly into the so- 
ciety of the man she respected with al] her 
heart, she w more and more wretched, 
beholding her sin in a still more heinous 
light, but never once dreaming of relinquish- 
ing the work of her life. She felt that 
Richard Holmes was growing to love her; 
she was conscious she loved him ; but if he 
came to her, and said the most precious 
words she could ever hear,—-“ Irene, will 

u be my wife?”—she could not, she 
new, on account of her sin, accept him. 
She loved him too well for that. The 

sion she once felt for Paul Darke was as 
nothing compared to this mighty iove, which 
was permeating her whole yo Aig strength- 
ening as the days went by, and crushing her 
with its force, as she told herself she must 
tear it from her heart, give up the brightest 
hope that had ever visited her life. Qh, 
how could she? 

Paul Darke still worshiped at her shrine, 
and was so devoted that, at times, so intense 
was her dislike, she was inclined to tell him 
who and what she was, and put an end to 
his attentions. The end came very soon. 
One keen, sparkling morning, when the 
crusted ground looked as if strewed with 
diamonds, and the icicles were pendent on 
the verdureless trees, they ey all been 
down to the river to skate. On their return, 
under some pretext or another, Paul kept 
Irene at his side a short distance behind the 
rest. ; 

Irene read the si and a mocking light 
shot in her eyes that boded no good to his 
suit. This, however, he did not detect; 
and, in graceful, easy language, he told his 
love ; for once in his life terribly in earnest. 
He did love her with all his heart, the slen- 
der, cold girl, walking slowly by his side, 
who, when he had finished, stopped in the 
path, and, turning upon him a face in which 
shone all the contempt she cared no longer 
to disguise, said, — 

“ Marry you,— you, Paul Darke? If you 


hand could I hope to escape the punishment 
of the next world —1 would not marry you, 
Do you know who I am? I am Bessie 
Mills, the girl you made love to for pastime 
five years ago. I told you then you would 
rue the day. Thank Heaven, it is in m 
power to make you suffer now; for wel 
well 1 know you love me, The inoffensive 
lass can pay at last the debt she owes. 
‘Slowly grind the mills of the gods, yet 
grind they exceeding small.’ Revenge is 
sweet, 1 never realized before how sweet. 
Go! leave me; and never dare look on my 
face again! I despise Ha, ha! For 
ill treating Bessie Mills, you lost Richard 
Holmes'’s friendship ; was spurned by Isabel 
Hooper, whom you wanted to marry for her 
fortune ; are by Irene Me:le, whom 
you wish to make your wife out of pure love. 
Get out of my path! leave me! and take 
with you this comforting assurance, that an- 
other calamity, greater than precedin. 
one, will befall you ; it hangs like the swo 
of Damocles over your head, suspended by 
a single hair, ready to descend at any in- 
stant!” 

The words, *lasting his choicest a 
struck him like a thunder-bolt. He reeled, 
swayed to and fro like a drunken man, and 
dropped in the bank of snow at her feet, 
No acting there. The girl’s heart within 
her stirred feebly. Was he a victim of 
heart-disease ? and had her abrupt words 
killed him? A faint moan assured her 
otherwise, — that it was only the shock that 
had thus stunned him; and, as he staggered 
to his feet, she shot past him, regal as an 
empress, and was soon lost to view. 

What other calamity was in store for 
him? He knew the wealth of love his un- 
cle lavished on Irene, and, quick as light- 
ning, the thought had entered his head that 
he would disinherit him. This, as much as 
Irene’s rejection, had brought on the faint- 
ing spell. With a curse on his lips, a sink- 
ing of his heart, be wandered aimless] 
down the road, acknowledging to himse 
that he had received his just due. 

A day or two later Irene went home. 
Richard drove her to the depot. On the 
way he said, — 

“ Our acquaintance has been short, Irene, 
but long enough for me to know that you 
are dear to me as my own life ; that I should 
be the happiest of men if you would prom- 
ise to be my wife. Answer me, darling. 
Do you love me? Is there any hope?” 

ad the gates of paradise flung open to 
give her ingress? In a world of bliss she 
sat, unable to articulate a word. That 
this man, of all men, should love her was 
joy ineffable; but, as his lips songs hers in 
one raptuous kiss, interpreting her silence 


were the last man on the face of the earth 
—— if in no other way than by accepting your 


for consent, a serpent in the guise of a tor- 


turing thought, crept into her Eden, and 
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robbed her of her bliss. She drew back 
from the encircling arms of the man, as she 


“I love you, Richard, but I cannot give 
you a decision today. Itistoosudden, Be 
merciful. Ask me no questions; and give 
me one week in which to decide.” 

“ You love me?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

“Then I grant you your prayer, One 
kiss, darling; we are nearing the depot.” 

She kissed him as she was bidden, and 
murmured, — 

“In a week’s time, Richard, come to me 
then.” 

On the train, speeding away to her Bos- 

ton home, she pondered the matter long and 
carefully. Was there no way out of the dif- 
ficulty? Must she give up Richard, her 
king? Ay, unless she could undo in a 
measure her wrong. But how could she? 
A moment; and then her resolution was 
taken. She had paid back Paul Darke in 
his own coin, and now she would not be the 
means of depriving him of the fortune right- 
fully belonging tohim. She would see his 
nn plead to him to re-consider his decis- 
ion; assure him that she had had her re- 
venge, and could not be happy unless he re- 
instated his nephew in his good graces, and 
made him hisheir. Alas! Three days later 
a summons came to her to the effect that 
Hiram Stone was on his death-bed, and 
must see her. Fast as steam could take her 
she went, but she arrived too late; he was 
dead. Then came the funeral; and then 
her presence was demanded ‘in the library 
to listen to the reading of the will. A few 
bequests to servants and charitable institu- 
tions, and then the rest of the property, 
amounting to one million dollars, was left, 
unreservedly, to Irene Merle. A blur came 
before her eyes. She staggered to her feet, 
and sadly regarded the lawyer. 

“I have no right to the property,” she 
said. “I will not accept it, It must go to 
his nephew,— Paul Darke. A new will 
must be drawn up immediately transferring 
it to him.” 

“ My child,” and the aged lawyer smiled 
gravely down upon her, “you are out of 
your senses. It expresses a generous spirit 
on your part, but no woman in her right 
mind, however wealthy, would refuse a mil- 
lion dollars. Six months hence | ’ll listen 
to you. By the way, here ’s a letter written 
by Mr. Stone, to be read after hearing the 
will,” 

She flung herself wearily in a seat, a little 
open from the rest, and opened it. Thank 

eaven! She could have wept tears of joy 
at the message it contained. Thanking her 
for her kindness, blessing her, he said, — 


know yourself, Iréne, for fear that at some 
future time you may feel sorry for being the 
cause of Paul’s downfail, if you ever care to 
make reparation, | grant you my permission 
to do so.” 


With eyes sparkling with tears she look- 
ed up to confront Paul Darke, who had been 
gleaning the contents of the note addressed 
to him. 

“TI have come for the explanation, Miss 
Merle. How did you poison my uncle’s 
mind against me? ” 

“By acquainting him with Bessie’s histo- 
ry, Paul Darke. I am sorry now. In this 
note ne nncle ow me permission to re- 
pair the wrong if I see fit. You shall have the 
money, every cent. Paul, revenge is not so 
sweet to me as | thought.” 

He wrung her hand, his voice well-nigh 
choking him as he said, — 

“You are a noble womam, Irene, and I 
beg your pardon for what happened in the 
past. Believe me when I say that I care 
more for the loss of you than for the money.” 

His heart was touched at last, and he 
was truly penitent. 

At the appointed time Richard presented 
himself at the palatial mansion of the Merles, 
to receive Irene’s answer. Beautiful, with 
an air of timidity about her that was unusual 
and strange] coming, simply robed in 
black grenadine, brightened up a bit by 
coral ornaments, Irene ent the room 
where he awaited her. 

“ Irene, my darling, I have come for my 
answer. It is yes, is it not?” 

“One moment, Richard, please. I have 
a tale to tell; then if you hold out your arms 
to draw me to your heart, 1 will willingly 
nestle there forever more. Here, on the 
stool at your feet. where I can look up in 
your eyes to see if you shrink from me, let 
me tell it.” 

And, in a tone almost low enough for a 
whisper, her eyes never averted from his, 
she told him all. When through, he held 
out his arms, and she nestied in them con- 
tent, as he rained down kisses on her trem- 
bling lips. 

“ My darling, you have nobly atoned. I 
am proud of you. You did wrong, but not 
one woman in ten thousand would have ad- 
justed matters in the way you have. A mil- 
ion dollars currendered without regret to 
a man who treated you shainefully. 1 will 
see to the making of a new will as speedily 
as possible. As my wife you ’ll never need 
the money. My bonny girl, how happy we 
‘I be. You 'll never regret the loss.’ 

And she never did. Instead, as the 
months rolled on, and Paul Darke, through 
her noble act, humble and penitent, became 


“ Knowing you more thoroughly than you 


a changed man, a useful member of society 
a meek follower of Christ, she daily thanked 
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the Father of Ali that his ruin could not be 
traced to her door; but that she, through 
his help, was the means of his redemption. 

Paul never married. Occasionally he 
drops in and spends an evening with the 


Holmes’, who are his warmest friends. To 
him Richard’s wife is the noblest woman 


that ever lived. Truly, in heaping coals of 
fire on his head, Irene had avenged Bessie 
Mills’s wrongs more rang than she 
could possibly have done if she had carried 
out to the letter her original plan; and nev- 


er, under any circumstances, will she again 
seek revenge. 


No and then, during the centuries, 
some particular regions of country have 
their circulating travelers, who pass over a 
regular “ beat” once or twice a year, living 
on charity, and having no visible object or 
aim. They are not “common tramps,” for 
tramps do not go in a circle, but harmiess, 
errant solitaries of the road, driven on by 
some strange impulse of a disordered brain 
to make their riodical round, as sleep- 
walkers make their silent journeys, and go 
back to bed. It is not more than nine 
years since the “darned man” died, who, 
twice annually, for a quarter of a century, 
used to start somewhere in Northern New 
York, and make the circuit of Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, his clothes darned all 
over till they were one fringe of thrums. 

His successor, an odd-looking genius, 
dressed from head to foot in leather, and 
called the “ Leather man,” has for several 
years made irregular journeys from the vi- 
cinity of Bridgeport, Conn., to some place or 
places in the northern section of the coun- 
try. Nobody knows whe he is, where he 
comes from, where he goes, what his nation- 
ality is, or what is his age or name. He 
aang travels by the Newtown turnpike, 

t sometimes takes more unfrequented 
routes; and, whenever spoken to, always 

etends that he does not understand the 
anguage. We say pretends, because, not 
long ago, he met a young lady in a sleigh, 
and. asked her, in very good English, her 
destination, and what were the contents of 
the sleigh. The suit he wears is always the 
same, and apparently made of boot-legs, rip- 
i open, and coarsely sewed together. 

is boots are a wonderful accumulation of 
leather, one patch being fastened upon the 
other till they are simply huge, unwieldly 
masses. His hat lvoks like a boot-leg cut 
off, and a top sewed in one end, and a piece 


QUEER WANDERERS. 


to serve for a fore-piece on the other. 
Everybody along the road knows him, and 
the same title — “the Leathef man ” — is al- 
ways given him. He gets his food by beg- 
ging, and always appears to have a first- 
class appetite. Taken altogether he is a 
very singular combination, and very many 
people would like to learn more of him. He 
sometimes comes along at intervals of a 
couple of weeks, and then again will be ab- 
sent for weeks, and occasionally for months. 
Most “eccentricities” are wild 
of a harmless insanity. Multitudes who are 
rational in every thing else attract curious 
notice for years by some single oddity, the 
sign, perhaps, of some secret trouble that 
has jarred the brain a little out of tune. 
There is aman going about the streets of 
Chicago who is known as “the pin-man.” 
He seems to be alwaysonthetramp. From 
early morning till dark he is on the march, 
and at all hours of the day he is met or seen 
in his solitary wanderings. His special mis- 
sion seems to be picking up piris. Not one 
escapes his eye, and the lapel of his coat, 
where he sticks them, is alwavs covered. 
Occasionally, when he meets a little child, 
he will stop it, take a pin off his coat, and, 
with a benignant smile, hand it to the young- 
ster, and resume his walk. A gentleman, 
upon meeting him a short time since, fan- 
cied he had a look of pain upon his face 
which he had never seen before, and learned 
that he had quite a little sum of money in 
one of the broken savings banks. He lives 
alone in a cottage near the southern limits 
of the city, and seems to have no kindred or 
friends. He will not be interviewed as to’ 
his past history: the only hint ever given, so 


far as known, was his answer toa fue girl 
upon the street, who innocently asked him 
where his wife was. “She is dead,” and 


then sadly turned away. 
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Medicated Baths, and how to Use Them. 


st ~ world with its smiles is alluring, 
Its praises are sweet to my ear, 
Its like wine is entrancing, 

Its laughter is pleasant to hear. 


1 love its gay crowds and its fashions, 
The bright eyes that sparkle on me, 

Its pride and its beauty and splendor, 
Its music and gay repartee. 


And yet, though the gay world is 
How well, ah, how well do I know, 
'T is hollow and false, and its friendship 
Is fleeting — but mockery and show. 


THE WORLD AND 


BY LYDIA HINMAN CASE. 


For should the stern fates frown 
And misfortune 


my name, 


Danvitiz, Wisconsin, 1831. 


YOU. 


Should tempests and storms but assail 
A whisper but rise to defame, ri 


The world would care not for my sorrow, 
And they who smile 

Would scatter like leaves of forest 
When autumn winds whirl them away. 


Yet you, ah, I know 'mid life’s sorrows, 
ill steadfastly stand by my side, 
And smile down upon me as iy, 
However the world may deride. 


And so, though I bow at the praises, 
And smile when the flatterers sue, 

The dross at their feet I but ‘avish: 
The gold, love, is treasured for you 


MEDICATED BATHS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


CSS fairly and completely imbued 
with the truth of any theory, there 
seems to be nothing that a man will not do 
in order to impress that truth upon others, 
and this too with an object which is at 
times highly laudable. hen a surgeon of 
one of Her Majesty's ships-of-war stood up- 
on the quarter-deck, and before the panic- 
stricken crew imbibed a portion of black 
vomit, to prove that the yellow fever, then 
raging on board, was not infectious or con- 
tagious, and by that act restored confidence 
and saved the lives of the greater portion 
of the crew, the man proved himseif to be a 
hero, and alucky one too, Not so fortu- 
nate, however, was the physician who, dur- 
ing the plague in London, inoculated him- 
self with the virus: he died. 

A theorist of the right sort, Dr, Graham 
of the last century must have been. He 
flourished about a hundred years ago, and 
was a great believer in the efficacy of earth- 
baths for the cure of many disorders. He 
was assuredly most enthusiastic in his be- 
lief, and it is, I think, highly amusing to 
read of him exhibiting himself * buried in 
earth with only his head, duly powdered, 
and pig tail above ground, and beside him 
also buried his goddess of health, the fu- 
ture Lady Hamilton.” 

1 do not suppose that any of my readers 


will care to try Dr. Graham's peculiar style 
of bathing, nor the sand-bath either, which 
latter is much practiced at the Mediterrane- 
an watering places. But to such as contem- 
plate a journey in quest of health to the 
spas of Germany, I might as well mention 
that there is a kind of bath in vogue there, 
highly recommended by physicians for 
weakly patients with feeble circulations, 
and such as suffer from languor and ner- 
vousness. Itis called the peat-dath. The 
peat which forms the principal ingredient of 
this, by no means, inviting-looking bath, 
is especially prepared for the purpose; it 
has not only been im nalicereh with the 
mineral-water of the district, but has been 
thoroughly exposed to the air all winter, by 
which means the minerals have become ox- 
idized. The pleasant sensations created 


by immersion for some little time in a bath 


of this kind, and the good that usually re- 
sults from a course of them, amply repay 
the patient for the pain and difficulty he may 
have at first experienced, in making up his 
mind to adopt so curious a remedy, 

The peat-bath is one that might very 
easily be adopted in our own country, and 
have more than once heard well-known Ger- 
man physicians express some little surprise 
that it has not beenso. The bath is made 
by mixing the peat in water of a temperature 
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of from eighty to a hundred degrees, and 
should be about the consistency of the 
thickest soup. It is not ordered to be 
taken every day at the spas, but aheenntey 
day about, with the ordinary bath. I do 
not pretend to understand the real action or 
the physiological effect of the peat-bath on 
the system, but I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it is of very great value in many 
chronic disorders, such as gout and rheu- 
matism, and enlargement of the joints, as 
well as in congestion of the liver, with its 
many atendant evils. Even bathing the feet 
and legs in a warm bath of this kind before 
going to bed, will produce copious and 
soothing perspiration and induce sleep. 
Now if I deemed it impossible for any save 
those who travel abroad to be able to in- 
dulge in the peat-bath, I should do wrong 
even to mention it; but the peat-earth can 
be imported, properly prepared, from the 
German watering-places, not perhaps with- 
out some little trouble and expense, but 
what is this compared to the recovery of the 
blessings of health or the alleviation of 
disease? On the other hand, 1 see no rea- 
son to doubt that the peat-earths from our 
own bogs and moors may possess equal 
efficacy; they are, at all events, worthy of a 
trial. 

At some places or “cures”’ whey is used 
as a bath; it is said to be very soothing to 
the nervous system, and to the skin as well, 
and in neuralgia. 

Electrical baths are much used at the 
sea-side watering-pleces of even our own 
country. I do not think they can do much 
harm, and it is just possible they miy do 


A better bath in my opinion, and one nat- 
uraliy medicated, is the tepid or warm salt- 
water bath, not taken at home in your own 
room, but away down by the sea-side, in 
some place likely to suit the constitution, 
say at Folkestone, Worthing, Brighton or 
Eastbourne. The cases most likely to re- 
ceive permanent benefit for these baths are 
those of debility for the nervous and muscu- 
lar systems, debility from over-work and 
worry, or from ennui or excess of any kind, 
as well as cases of dyspepsia, and chronic 
rheumatism and gout. At many sea-side 
places you can get tickets for a course of 
such baths. Well, about mid-day you saun- 
ter leisurely along the cliff or the beach to- 
ward the bathing establishment, perhaps 
with a book or newspaper in hand, pausing 
often to look around or out to sea, or even 
sitting down at times, the better to enjoy 
the balmy, health-giving breath of the ocean, 
for all hurry and excitement must be avoid- 
ed. Arrived at the bath-room, and the oper- 
ation gone through, vou dress leiserely and 
walk home again, and very likely before you 
have arrived at your rooms you will find 


you have sufficient appetite to enable you 
to do ample justice to a well-cooked early 
dinner. There must not be the slightest 
excess in eating, however, and if you feel 
inclined to sleep for half an hour afterward, 
do so on the couch with some light cover- 
ing over you. A four or six weeks’ course 
of such baths taken thus has often worked 
wonders, and restored to health and good 
spirits those who had been ailing, peevish 
and unhappy for years. 

In many cases, such as those of general 
debility or chronic rheumatism, the salt- 
water bath may be used with considerable 
advantage in one’s own room, without going 
from home or to the sea-side. Bay salt is 
sold very cheaply by all grocers, and it is 
easily used. If the patient feels strong 
enough to use a cold bath before breakfast, 
he can add the salt to the water on the pre- 
vious evening, in the proportion of a quar- 
ter of a pound to two gallons; it will be 
quite dissolved by —. It is used asa 
sponge bath, and it would as well if the 
body were first lathered over with warm 
water and some mild non-perfumed soap; 
plenty of ree with coarse towels after 
the bath, aids the good effects of it. If, 
however, the cold bath is not advisable, the 
salt may be added to tepid water and the 
body well sponged therewith. I -happened 
to fuow that many of my readers would 
use the bath every morning except for two 
reasons. First, they feel too delicate to use 
a cold bath; and, secondly, they have not 
the convenience to obtain a tepid one. 
Well, if a person gets up to perform the 
duties of the day at—we will say— seven 
o'clock, and the water in the kitchen boiler 
is hardly hot, the latter difficulty would be 
an insurmountable one,—so far, at least, 
as morning is concerned; but, on the other 
hand, few are so strangely positioned as to 
be unable to get a bath at some other peri- 
od of the day. Let the time itis taken be 
about three hours after a meal, and safety 
is insured. In almost every town of an 
importance there are public baths, and 
would like to see them more frequented 
than they are. The drawback is that they 
are too expensive for constant use; I trust, 
before long, to see bath-rooms on the co-op- 
erative principle. They could be got up so 
cheaply, they might be salt water or fresh, 
cold, tepid or hot, according to taste; or the 
tepid soap bath might be used, followed by 
the cold sponge, or the tepid bath followed 
by a cold shower. Bay salt is cheap, salt is 
cheap, and bathers could use their own 
towels. In the heating of the water, some 
would tell ne, the expense would lie. Prob- 
ably, but I must be pardoned for saying that 
it ought to do nothing of the kind. I t 
you that it costs money to heat some thi 
gallons ot water, but who would want thirty 
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Hons for a morning tub? No; a bucket-+ skin and is also very cleansing. It might 


ul of water, tepid or warm, is all that is 
needed, and that ought not to cost more 
than a fraction of a nickel. 

While taking a course of baths in one’s 
own room for the restoration of health and 
the bracing up of the system, in whatever 
way such baths may be medicated, it will be 
always as well to attend to the state of the 
digestive organs, and the general state of 
the constitution. Attention ought to be 
paid to the general principles of hygiene as 
regards diet, air, and exercise. A suitable 
aperient should be taken occasionally, a pill 
that will not weaken the system too much. 
This, a patient can generally choose for 
himself. A tonic should likewise be taken; 
if it is to improve the digestion, it ought to 
be composed of some of the vegetable bit- 
-ters, as gentian, calumba, chamomile, or 

uassia, in combination with a mineral acid, 
either hydrocloric, nitric or phosphoric. 
This, any chemist can prepare. If a mus- 
cular tonic is needed, smal! doses of the 
tincture of mux vomica (from five to ten 
cod three times a day, in a little water, 
will often do a great deal of good. If the 
nerves need toning, then we have an excel- 
lent remedy in the superphosphate of iron 
in combination with quinine. 

Delicate ladies at children often derive 
a large amcunt of benefit from the use of the 
iron bath, or steel bath as it is often called. 
I do not imagine for a single moment that 
the iron is absorbed into the blood; it is 
more likely that it acts by stimulating and 
bracing the nerves of the skin. Be this as 
it may, the steel bath undoubtedly increases 
the appetite and strengthens the system. 
The sulphate of iron may be used in the 
proportion of a quarter of an ounce to two 
gallons of water, tepid or cold, as a morning 
sponge bath. ‘ 

After using this bath, or indeed any 
morning bath, and well rubbing the body 
with the roughened towel, the patient should 
dress at once, not necessarily in a hurried 
manner, only he should keep moving and 
neither sit nor lie down again. Let him 
get out-of-doors soon thereafter, and have 
a breath or two of the fresh air and a turn 
up and down the garden before breakfast ; 
but a walk of any length in the morning on 
an empty stomach is to be deprecated, ex- 
cept in the case of the young and robust, 
and even they ought, before going out after 
the bath, to eat a morsel of biscuit or swal- 
low half a glass of pure milk. 

A mildly alkaline bath for morning use is 
often to be recommended to people who are 
of the lithic or gouty diathesis, or subjects 
to attacks of chronic rheumatism. It may 
be composed of two ounces of carbonate of 
soda mixed in three gallons of tepid water ; 
this bath has a softening influence on the 


be used alternately with a saline bath. 

I have before recommended those people 
who a e wise enough to appreciate the ben- 
efits derivable from the constant use of the 
bath, to invest in a small thermometer, to 
enable them to regulate the temperature of 
the water, What is called the cold bath 
ranges from freezing point or a little over 
up to sixty-five degrees: over that and up to 
eighty degrees would be a cool or temper- 
ate bath, eighty-five degrees would be tepid, 
ninety-five degrees warm, and about a hun- 
dred degrees a hot bath. 

I may here mention, that 
peat-water has been tried as a bath, — tem- 
perature about eighty-five degrees; it is 
simply the brown stagnant water of our 
moors and mosses. 

Of the pine balsam bath I cannot speak 
from personal observation, but I have it on 
very good authority that it is very soothing 
and beneficial in cases of chronic rheuma- 
tism, as well as in cases of excitable ner- 
vousness.. The balsam is distilled from the 
tender green leaves of the pines, and the 
distillation is added to the warm bath, the 
quantity being increased daily. I do not 
need, methinks, to apologize for mentionin 
either of these baths, knowing from experi- 
ence that long-suffering invalids are always 
glad to hear of anything that is even likely 
to do good, if they are at the same time as- 
sured that the remedy recommended cannot 
do harm. 

People with tender skins often suffer, es- 
pecially during the warm months of summer, 
with irritating rashes on the skin, akin to 
the prickly heat of tropical countries; the 
shoulders and arms are very commonly the 
seat of the annoyance. The starch-bath 
will be very soothing in such cases: to a 
couble of pailfuls of tepid water add about 
two ounces of powdered starch, previously 
mixed with boiling water. The skin should 
be well dried with a soft towel, and durin 
the time the irritation continues, care shoul 
be taken to, avoid all excess in eating or 
drinking, to wear the lightest of clothing 
consistent with warmth and comfort, to 
avoid exercise in the heat of the day, or 
anything likely to bring out anything like 
perspiration, such as the drinking of hot 
tea or coffee; an occasional matutinal ape- 
rient will also do good. 

The mustard foot-bath is supposed to be 
something that everybody knows all about, 
but why is it not more commonly used then? 
A bucket full of hot water is all that you 
want for a foot-bath, and into this is thrown 
a couple of ounces of the best mustard. It 
is then ready, and it is to be hoped that the 
patient who has taken it is also ready to 
jump into bed immediately after it. I[t is 
useful in cases of incipient colds, or head- 
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ache, or sleeplessness from congestion of 
the head, or aap when one does not 
feel particularly well and would like a good 
night's rest. But let me warn you against 
the habit of taking what is called a “night- 
cap,” after the mustard foot-bath, if you 
would not have the former counteract the 
effects ot the latter. 

When the skin is hot, and the patient 
fevered and weak, sponging the face, arms, 
legs or chest with water in which vinegar 
has been mixed in the proportion of vin- 
egar one part, and water five, is often ex- 
tremely refreshing and grateful to the feel- 
ings. Bathing the hands, arms and face 
alone will do good in many cases. People 


need not be afraid of this simple bath, I 
may add that toilet vinegar is better than 
that in common use. 

As a morning tonic bath for children or 
weakly people generally, the oak-bark 
bath may be tried, with hopes of good re- 
sults. The very name of this bath is a rec- 
ommendation in itself. Ifyou wish to try it, 
prepare the decoction the night before, so 
that you may add it to the bath in the morn- 
ing. Add then a pound of bruised oak- 
bark to aquart of cold water and boil for 
half an hour. Supposing that your morning 
tub contains two gallons of tepid water, this 
eng of decoction will easily do for two 


UNDER A 


PROLOGUE. 


ane Run mining camp near 
Shasta Peak, California. 

Scene, — interior of miner's shanty. 

Dramatis persoua, — pale care-worn man 
lying upon a rude cot; red-shirted miner 
bending over a small fire in one corner. 

“ Hank,” feebly uttered the sick man 
on the cot, “come here. I’ve much to tell 
you, pard; for I feel that the time is about 

» 


These words in a dry, dusky tone, as if 
the sufferer’s very life-breath was slowly but 
surely going out with them, aroused the 
miner standing over the fire. He quickly 
laid aside the stew-pan, and stepped to the 


cot. 

“ Don’t talk, Jim, old pard, if.it tries you ; 
rest, and when you are stronger, then tell 
me your story, if you've one to tell.” 

“Jl never be stronger, Hank; I have 
felt the string drawing tighter and tighter 
here about my heart; and my story — it 
must be told now.” 

“ Don’t say it, pard, don’t! It fills me up 
here, in the throat. Jim, I—1 can’t let 
you die here. You must live, old pard, you 
must yet live again,— for that one in the 
East, you know.” 

“Too late, Hank, you've done all that a 
man could do, — but it’s no use. Get your 
stool and sit down here; it’s partly ut 
that one in the East, my story is.” 


BY TONY. 


SHADOW. 


face ; and then it vanished, and in its place 
there came the old look of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. Hank brought a stool and 
placed it near the cot and sat down ; rested 
his elbows upon his knees, holding his chin 
between the palms. He gazed intently into 
the flickering flames of the fire, as if faces, 
Scenes, and forms sprang into life therein, 
at command of the weak tones which fell 
upon his ears. 

“I know, old pard, that your fingers are 
ready to grasp his throat, he who gave me 
my death warrant, by putting a bullet 
through my limb, last week, up at the 
Keno.” 

“Yes, curse him, the cowardly hound! 
My fingers will clasp that white, girlish 
throat of his ; and, when they do, Jim Ever- 
ads, you'll be avenged,” angrily exclaimed 
Hank, — his fingers, the while, entwining 
themselves about his own throat as if he 
fain would learn their encircling power. 

“Hank, before I go on with my story — 
you — must promise me one thing,” said 
the sick man. 

“ Yes, Jim, old pard, a dozen, a thousand, 
if you wish,” returned the other quickly. 

“You must promise, nay, swear, that 
you "Il not attempt his life.” 

“No, no, not that, Jim, not that! don’t 
take from me the only purpose I ‘ve got left; 
for when you 're gone, old pard, I live alone 
for revenge.” 

“*Vengeance is mine, I will repay,’ you 


A strange expression, as of one born of | know. Let Heaven deal with him as it sees 


blissful memories, passed over the speaker’s 


fit, not man. But — Hank, here, get down 
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upon your knees, and swear — by — by your 
heart, soul and honor, that you ‘ll never, so 
help you, God, touch one hair of that man’s 
head!” 

— what — don’t you see, Jim, can’t 

“Down upon your knees, Henry Richard- 
son, and swear, or 1’ll — I'll hate you,” 
hissed the sick man, partly rising to a sit- 
ting position, and pointing toward the floor 
with trembling finger. 

There was an pewter a spiritual glare 
in the depths of his hollow eyes; and his 
companion and “ pard” had no other alter- 
native but to obey. 

And there, kneeling in the dimly lighted 
shanty, Hank Richardson swore never to 
lift his hand against the murderer of his 
“ pard.” 

After this strange proceeding, the pair 
talked long and earnestly; and then — 
Jim’s light went out. 

When the morning sun rose o’er Shasta, 
Hank went from the shanty, down to the 
Run, where the “diggers and washers ” 
were busily at work, and told them that his 
pard, Jim Everads, was dead. 

At eve, when the gray shadows began to 
creep along the valley, the miners laid the 
body in a grave at the foot of a giant pine. 

The next day, Hank Richardson sold his 
and Jim’s claim, and turned his back upon 
the mighty Shasta, — disappeared forever 
from Red Run; taking with him, safely 
locked within his memory, the story of 
Jim’s past. 

Upon his face a gloom was spread, for in 
his mind the oath yet lingered fresh, — 
never to avenge his pard’s death. 


CHAPTER I. 
MARIAN BLAIR. 


i Herkimer County, State of New York, 
nestling among the rugged hills of the 
surrounding country, is a romantically situ- 
ated hamlet, known as Danube. 

The hamlet is but small, containing some 
seventy or eighty habitants, — plain, homely 
“farmer folke.” Their joys are mostly cen- 
tred in the little place,—school, river, 
woods, vales,and meadows; not ignorant 
of the goings-on of the outside world, its 
ways, proclivities, society and the like, — 
et perfectly happy, content in lavishing their 
eve upon the things of home likeness. 

lf a man would search for pure hearts, 
virtue’s fairest adornments, for honest, gen- 
gine specimens of humanity, we advise 
him to go beyond the environs of the city; 
plunge into the invigorating, untainted air 
of the rural parts. There, where nature 

to 


smiles its sweetest smiles, sings its most 
joyous songs ; there, where the sky is tinted 
with a rarer beauty, the trees laden with 
fairer blossoms, and where the earth rea- 
ders up its bounteous gifts, — there let him 
search among ‘his humble but glorified 
plane for pureness personified. 

Many flowers are born, bred and thrive in 
their loveliness, amid the smirch, bustle and 
toil of the city. Some, indeed very many, 
remain true to nature’s gifts, — honor, grace, 
love, and purity, even among the foibles 
and templations of city life. 

But many, alas! too many, lay upon the 
altar of Mammon the gifts of nature, ac- 
cepting in their stead the dross and rusty 
sins tendered them by the tempter’s hand.” 

And, truth to tell, the rural parts, the 
plain homes of the “ farmer folke,” are not 
always free from stain; ah! but when the 
blot does fall there, it spreads over the en- 
tire community, surrounding the stricken 
home; not like the sin done within the city 
walls, does it brood over a day only, — but 
so long as time lasts does it live, and memo- 
ries thrive does the grim spectre steal forth. 

The plain, white dwellings of Danube 
front the river; at their rear, the gracefully 
undulating hills stretch far off in the dis- 
tance until their furthermost outlines are 
lost in the vista, 

When the spring-time weather s 
through the valley of the Mohawk, the 
= grasses and trees spring forth into 

iving beauty, and where once the eye gazed 
upon a bleak and wintry scene, fair tracings 
of reviving glory appear. 

Many there are, who delight in the cold, 
gray, sullen aspect of winter; the chill 
breezes warm their blood; the icy surface 
of the frozen lake or river charms, and the 
leaden skies fill their fullest anticipations of 
earthly grandeur. 

To us, the graceful waving of the grasses, 
the nodding pines untouched by the fleecy 
fingers of winter’s snow, the budding or- 
chard, are tenfold more pleasing; and 
our heart’s fondest et is fully real- 
ized, when nature puts forth its fairest arms 
and beckons us in each tossing of the fur 
willows, each rare perfume wafted us from 
a thousand flowered lips, each note from the 
woodland songsters greeting us, to enjoy, 
drink deep at this fountain of bliss. 

Surely where such glorious surroundings 
encompass mortality, no darker life shadows 
encroach, no base despicable spirit broods. 
But we must not anticipate, — trial, trouble 
and heart sorrow fa}l soon enough: we fain 
would banish the clouds for the present, 
and we know of no more fitting panacea for 
the occasion than to introduce our heroine. 

In looking about for a heroine, the ro- 
mancist usually chooses some peculiarly en- 
dowed female, who, either by the stern firm- 
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ness of her personal characteristics, or 
downright want of such, ingratiates herself 
into the interest of the reader. 

Life, through her eyes, appears variedly 
hued, according to the heroine’s taste or 
natural proclivities. If her taste, or experi- 
ences rather, be of the melancholy depict- 
ure, then in her train follows the regular 
order of happenings. If, on the other 
hand, her heart be buoyant all the day long, 
and at night visited by beautiful visions, the 
natural consequences reach among the sun- 
ny side of ee ee for fitting 
themes, incidents scenes to paint her 
character. 

Oftentimes we think the writer errs in 
building up about his heroine the almost 
unsurmountable barriers of human sweet- 
ness; and which no mortal man could 
gaze upon and hope to reach the fair flower, 
too rare for common every-day life, beyond. 
And yet, the gazer and admirer, by some 
means or other, more or less tangible, does 
scale the wall, plucks and wears the fair 
flower. 

Marian Blair has passed through the 
witching period of girlhood ; le has felt 
some of the heart influences of love, and 
has met bravely the shadowy disappoint- 
ments, which, in their turn, began to lowe 
about her, and finally swept through the 
channels of her mind, making her life, for 
a time being, very dreary and comfort- 


The darkest shadows do not last always, 
the sorest sorrows are not with us forever ; 
when the gloom began to be relieved by the 
passage of time, a part of Marian’s ant 
came back and o’erspread once again the 
skies above her. 

Gaze upon her now, as she sits npon the 
rustic seat in front of one of the white dwel- 
lings, situated in the before-described ham- 
let. Her cyes are lit by the rosy red tint 
of the setting sun’s rays, reflected from the 
river’s surface. Her face is fair, not pretty ; 
her cheeks are not exuberantly touched 
with the blossomy hue of girlishness; her 
attitude is not graceful,—for the straight- 
backed seat will not permit of that expres- 
sion, loungingly careless —a human form 
can express we think — so natural to the fe- 
male form when half reclining. 

In one hand she holds a book; her eyes 
no longer follow its printed words; in the 
other hand she carelessly twirls a spray of 
snowy hyacinth. The river winds along its 
serpentine course; now caressing the 
edges of some’sandy bar, now lapping the 
brown and seamed faces of rocky brink, 
now eddying around some projecting point, 

ever onward toward the east its waters 

. The soft, regular dropping of ‘the 
oar-blades into the water, the monotonous 
hitch of the row-lock, break the silence. 


Still, Marian has no ear to hear, only has 
she eyes to see; and gazing afar off beyond 
the rose-bathed church-spires of the ad 
cent town, Rockton, fancy takes its flight, 
dulis her sense of hearing as the soft little 
voice within her heart utters, — r 


* Afar off in the vista, 
Where the dim horizon hes, 
Fancy’s fingers trace me pictures 
In the rosy, sunlit skies.” 


Her fancy traces her the images of loved 
ones of the “long ago.” Memory lends’ its 
subtle touch, and, upon the faces which ap- 
pear before her enraptured vision, she 
greets the smiles which were wont to greet 
hers in the “ yestere’en of time.” 

The face of a loving mother, long since 
gone the heavenward way, looks down with 
gentle eyes upon her child. Siste 
friends near and dear of the time ago, a 
visit her fancy’s brooding as she sits and ab- 
sently gazes upon the fond array. 

Another face, one whose eyes were wont 
to fasten themselves tenderly upon Mari- 
an’s features, one whose face was dearer 
e’en than that of kin, smiles upon her. 
And, as she gazes upon the chimerical fan- 
cy in far-off west, we ’!] pluck one leaf — “ the 
turned-down page ” — from her past life, be- 
fore continuing. 

“ Marian, my own dear love, I'l] have to 
bid you farewell now.” 

The speaker is a finely developed 
man of twenty four or five years of a 
Upon his broad forehead the seal of intelli 
gence is plainly depicted; in his clear 
brown eyes, the very soul of honor lingers. 
And, as his lips utter the saddening words, 
he draws her form nearer to him, as if he 
fain would impress more clearly upon its 
heart tablets its lovely portraiture. 

“ Farewell! no, no, James, do not say 
that,” Marian returned in low, tremulous 
tones as she dropped her pretty head upon - 
his shoulder. 

“Abt yes, it must be; here there ts 
no room for the pour man, True, if I cared 
to eke out a life-long existence on the farm 
it might do; and — you know my pet hob 
by dear, that invention — J] must have mon- 
ey to push it along. But, when | take you 
as my wife, { shall bid you enter a different 
station in life than that of a “ farmer’s-wife 
drudge.” 

“James, this was a mother’s station, 
your mother's lot as well; would you desire 
my life a different ?” 

“ Ay, that I would. Either through ne- 
cessity were they compelled to follow in ‘the 
footsteps of their ancestors, or because 
farm-ways were the whole sum and total of 
their happiness ; but yours” — 

“ Need be ‘no more rosy-hued, no happi- 
er; for where true love is, there is the per 
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fect plane of happiness, high or low, rich or 
poor, be the plane as ae may,” interrupted 


“I do not despise this sort of life, Mari- 
an,” exclaimed the young man, continuing, 
“but the mind reaches for higher endeavor- 
ings. I have some means, but not sufficient 
to further my ends. God knows there are 
few lives more honest, pure and simple than 
that of the farmer’s; but, ah! my heart 
aches, when I see, yearly, the great army of 

’s wives, who droop, fade and lie down 
at death’s door. Their life is one continual 
warfare against needed rest, and when hu- 
manity rebels against nature, it must su ffer 
the consequences. 1 am going West; there 
where the earth opens at man’s touch, and 
streams of wealth pour forth at his com- 
mand. One, two, perhaps three years will 
pass over, and then —then I return to 
claim my bride. I know you will await my 
coming, my darling, for in my heart | feel 
that your is mine.” 

“ And if —if you return not at all, James” 
— faltered she. 

“I'll rest beneath the ree of sume 
Western vale; but there, don’t let us speak 
of death, Marian; let us talk of — well, 
what will you be doing all the time when | 
am absent, with 7 thoughts?” 

“ Thinking and hoping,” she replied. 

“ Thinking of what?” he asked. 

“Of the sweet past, of the many pleasant 
hours which have been.” 

“ And hoping what?” he interrupted. 

_“ That your coming will be : that the past 
= again live in the future,” responded 


“ Yes, it shall live in the future, dear, on- 
ly a tenfold more precious. But there, one 
kiss, sweet love, and | must away. Good- 
by, — forget me never, and when I come 
back out of the West, my Marian, I'll offer 
you the lot of a millionaire’s wife.” 

He drew her form close to his, pressed 
her soft cheek to his ; ene last look he bent 
upon her features; and then, sealing the 
farewell with such kisses as alone greet the 
sundering of two hearts now breaking 
loose from their encircling strands he 
left her; sprang into the little boat and 

uickly disappeared around a bend in the 

ver. 


Six rs have passed since those fare- 
well nh were spoken, and tonight Marian 
Blair is seated near the fond old Mohawk, 
thinking, dreaming, and drawing solace 
from the visitations of fancy. 

And now we turn down the “one leaf” 
again, and simply say, that for three 
years Marian has heard no word from the 
absent lover, 

The grating of a boat-keel upon the sand 
arouses her from her revery. 


A man, a stranger, is drawing his boat 
partly from the water to moor it. 

His figure is slight, almost girlish ; he ar- 
ranges the boat and oars, turns walks 
toward the Blair dwelling. 

His eyes are bent upon the d; one 
hand is carelessly introduced into the pock- 
et of his light frock coat; the fingers of the 
other hand are nervously twirling the 
drooping ends of a long blonde mustache; . 
a fixed action of a man who either is trying 
to screw up his courage to a certain point, 
or has passed that point and is treating 
himself to a small does of self-apprecia- 
tion. 

He reaches the gate and raises his hand 
to the fastening, when his eyes encounter a. 

ir of earnest eyes intently gazing upon 

im. He pauses. 

e rdon ior this intrusion, but -is 
this the Blair place?” asked the stran 
and crossing his arms upon the upper bat 
of the gate, he leaned over. 

Marian rose, stepped a few pfces toward 
him, and replied, — 

“It is; do you wish to see Mr. Blair?” 

“Mr. Blair, or, in fact, any one who can 
give me some information concerning a no- 
tice in the Argus lately,” returned he. 

“Oh, yes, concerning a summer boarder, 
was it not?” asked Marian. : 

“ Exactly,” he replied. 

“Very well, just follow me, and I will 
show you the rooms,” said Marian ; and, 
turning, she went toward the house, follow. 


ed by the stranger. 
The dwelling was furnished in a neat but 


substantial manner. The windows were 
hung with snowy cotton curtains, and upon 
the parlor floor a rag carpet — Marian’s own 
make — was spread. The dining-room was 
a long, yellow-floored room with t wide 
windows opening upon the en, The 
rooms to be let were situated over the par- 
lor, and consisted of an ample front room, 
from whose windows a fine view of the riv- 
er could be had, and a neat, small bedroom 
adjacent. 
he surroundings looked inviting, and 
the stranger accepted the location at once. 
After arranging terms, he left; embarked in 
his boat, telling Marian that he would re- 
turn in the morning with his baggage. 
Pewee Blair, Marian’s father, a kind 
old gentleman, a successful farmer as well, 
entered the house shortly after the stran- 
ger’s departure. Marian accosted him, say- 


ing, — 
“The notice has been answered, father, 
and in person.” 
“Did the location and rooms suit, m 
dear?” 
“ Yes; for he will return in the morning 
with his 
“ Just so! well, I’ve taken a boarder, teo, 
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laughingly exclaimed Marian’s 
er. 
“You have takena boarder? Why who?” 
“Yes,.to be sure, a tramp fellow. A 
t long-whiskered chap; some folks 
"t like tramps, but | treat ‘em well, anda 
crust of bread from the table and a bit of 
meat from the kitchen will often save a fat 
chicken going from the hen-house, you 
see ” 


“You are too generous, father; do you 
think it wise ? but tell me more about this 


“ Well, he came into the barn just after 
milkin’, and he asked me if I had anything 
for him to do, so that he could earn a -_ 
— and a bed on the hay in the barn-loft. 
set him to work, splittin’ rails, and he 
handled the axe so well that I told him if 
he liked, he could stay with usa spell. He 
a at the idea at once; we can find a 
bed for him over the kitchen, One thing | 
noticed about him; he seems a bit daft, as 
they call it; he ha'n’t much of a talker, but 
his eyes are sharp enough to make up for 
the want of words. If *t want for his two 
stout arms, I don’t think I ’d ’a’ took him ; 
however, he'll come handy, for he seems 
willin’. He’s out in the wood-shed now 


cmey up for supper, so spread the table, 


The supper-table was pared, and the 
_kind old called stranger in to 
tea 


Perth 
this might ave boon 
called good-looking. Even now, his ap- 


pearance was not unfavorable, but, on the 


contrary, prepossessing. His long hair fell 
upon his shoulders in a tawny mane, while 
down over the check shirt-front a magnifi- 
cent bronze beard swept. His forehead 
above the line of weather tan was white and 
expansive. It was, however, disfigured by 


@ livid scar, traced diagonally across the 


right temple from the apex of the jaw to the 
roots of the hair. 

“Your name, I believe, is ?” — hesitating- 

asked the farmer, pointing to a chair at 
table. 

“Name? name? oh, yes. What's in a 
mame? My name is — what is my name ? 
It's — no — memory plays its old pranks 
again, — my name is Smith.” 

This from the stranger, as he took his 
seat, startled both Marian and her father. 
Marian, like most women, had fancies, one 
of which, was, that tramps, without any dis- 
crimination whatever, were to be looked up- 
on as objects of suspicion. 

‘Then Mr. Blair asked, — 

“ Your memory is faulty ?” 

“Ves.” 

“So’s mine; I can’t hardly remember 
the day of the month. Rather quéer, 


though, your case, — Smith, common name, 
owner can’t remember it. But, please ex- 
cuse me, may I ask how you come by that 
scar?” 
“Scar? What scar?” blankly asked 

“ Bless my sou ell, rt memory is 
faulty sure covagh. Why, hat scar on your 
temple there.” 

“Oh! 1—I don’t know,” returned he of 

“Don't know on now y 
exclaimed the farmer. While Marian cov- 
ered her face with her hand to conceal the 
look of astonishment. 

“1 don’t know. I awoke one morning at 
the foot of a bluff in California about three 
years ago. The scar was upon my temple 
then, an ugly gash. The wound seems to 
have entered into - » aching brain ; 
for I ’ve lost all recollection of my life pre- 
vious to that incident. Strange voices 
whisper in my ears at night, and they try to 
tell me how the scar came, try to bring back 
the vanished faces and thoughts; but the 
cloud sweeps over me again when I 
awaken.” 

This caused a look of sympathy to ap- 
pear nine Marian’s features; and the far- 
mer asked, somewhat more softly than here- 
tofore,— + 

“ Were you born in this country ?” 

“Born? I don't know where I was born. 
I forget all, I tell you, previous to findin 
myself helpless at the foot of the bluff. 
*ve learned since then, that man's life reach- 


es away back beyond the pains, cares, and 
trials of today, and in the past, in childhood 


—a strange, unknown period to me — has 
its first surviving. I ’ve gazed upon little 
children, and = f heart aches nigh unto 
bursting, when can find no traces, no 
traces of childhood’s days in my me ° 
A man, strong and able, common intelli- 


nce has not left me; but memory, that 
only reaches three short years into the past, 


Beyond that 1 cannot, cannot go.” 

he conversation was a liar one. 
The stranger had some considerable degree 
of intelligeace, and yet, it was quite plain, 
that at some period of his life, calamity be- 
fell him, and left him bereft of memory. 


God! what a fate! Reader, think of it: 


a human being wafted hither and thither; 
buffeted’ by adverse circumstances: roobed 
by some mishap of all trace of his origin. 
Alone, in a sea of doubts and perplexities. 
The kind old farmer, whose interest in the 
stranger was now thoroughly aroused, show- 
ed the latter, whom we must call Smith, to the 
kitchen-chamber, when the hour for retiring 
arrived. 

After the sound of the farmer’s boots up- 
on the creaking stairs had ceased, Smith 
fell upon his knees in front of the bed, lift- 
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ed his hands up, and, with hot, scalding | t 


he rocky bluffs, situated upon the northerr . 


tears rolling down his <idithooatsinel shore of the river, and overlooking the broad, 


cheeks, tones te plead, — 
“O God, 


four tracks of the New-York-Central Rail- 
gracious Father, lift, oh! lift, I | road, reaching for miles toward the east and 


beseech thee, this cloud from me! Instinct | west 'neath the gaze of the eye. 


alone, as of some dumb animals’, has led 


You may look down the valley for five miles, 


me here. Take from me this dark shadow | ay, more, ten; for the faint outlines of yon. 
which surrounds mé! Who am I? What | der hill-crests just receiving the first touch- 
am 1? Help me, O God! I pray thee, in the |} es of the rising sun, are the latter distance 


name of Jesus Christ. Amen!” 


afar off. The first note of the chanticleer is 


He rose up; cast off his coat, and, after | wafted to your ears from a hundred farm- 
pulling off his boots, seated himself upon | yards. The sky in the east, appearing 


the edge of the bed. 


above the line of horizon, is just beginning 


He pressed his nervous fingers to his|to grow rosy tinged with old Sol’s rays. 


temples; bowed his head, and tried, God 


The mists have lifted from the river and 


knows how hard he tried, to find the mental | marsh-lands below, and are hanging like a 


channel leading back into the past. fleec 


ll over the valley. Ever and an 


Harder and harder he pressed his fingers | the dull rumble of car-wheels, accompani 
against his aching temples, as if he fain | by the shrill whistle signal, strike upon your 
would burst ~ sie their walls, and pluck } sense of hearing. 


the secret forth. groan, a deep, sorrowful 


Nature seems reluctant to open awide its 


sigh, welled from his trembling lips. And | mouth, its eyes, its arms, and live anew the 
then a flush of joy o’ercast his features, now | day toil of yesterday. And yet the twitter 
lightened as by some subtle gleaming of the | of little birds from their hidden bowers 
long-obscured past. His eyes glow with | among green cedars and mossy pines falls 


fond expression, for, afar back in the hidden 
recesses of his mind somewhere, a little 
germ of memory revives its withered blos- 
soms. 


“Yes, it’s coming! 1 ’m—Jim, Jim, old 
para! That one in the East! thank God! | 
— seen her — she, oh!— Lost, lost 
again,” he moaned as the terrible gloom 

swept once more o’er him. 

sleeps. 

Over his features in repose, the flash of 
ses; for in his dreams poor Hank 


chardson knows his why and wherefore. 
The past is unfurled like some brilliant dio 


rama before his visionary dreamings. Faces 
come and go upon the canvas picture of 
thought; voices whisper him from unseen 
tongues. This all vanishes fwhen wakeful 
hours come; and, when once the morning 
light streams forth, Hank Richardson's —or 


Smith the tramp rather — past is as a sealed 


book, closed to aught but the magic fingers 
of the recently visiting dream-spirit. 


CHAPTER II. 


LIGHT. 


READER, if you are city-bred, 
if you have grown up amidst the high 
walls and public thoroughfares of the busy 
Ccivy, and have never been where freshest 
flowers bloom in the rural parts, we will en- 
deavor to give you a description of the dawn 
of day among the grand old hills surround- 
ing the picturesque recesses of the valley of 
the Mohawk. 


ee your ear, telling you that day is almost 
re. 7 
“Watch the eastern horizon. No longerthe 
hills’ crests are simply ora with rosy light, 
they 're all aglow now with the slanting rays 
of the fully arisen sun, The mists are 


sweeping gradually upward toward the s 
now of a radiant th darkly blue, pure Ky. 
transparent, and mottled here and there 
a thousand small, fleecy clouds. A low, 
hum comes i from the valley below; ’t is 
the busy whirl of the factory wheel, the rap- 
id turn of the saw cutting its way through 
gigantic pine or rough-barked hemlock log, 
A merry whistle —the cow-boy’s —ar- 
ranges itself among the galaxy of sounds. 
Brown, white, spotted, straight, short, or 
crumpled horn, and, in a turn of the river- 
road way below, strolling with staid, method- 
ical e, come the bovines, the empresses 
of the. pasture lands, After them — the 


usual fellow who the world over is of a kind 
and the same —slouches loiteringly along, 


ye cow-boy. 

Whistling, whittling, or ceasing both to 
cast a stone at some unwary frog who 
have poked his head through the green 
slime, covering the wayside pool. 

Thin, white lines of smoke come from the 


red chimneys of the farm-houses, nestling in 
the valley or against the slope of the en- 
croaching hills. 

A maid, upon whose plump arm hangs the 
milk-pail, appears in the doorway of yonder 
farm-house; she raises her hand to her brow 
to shade her eyes from the sun-rays as she 
gazes toward the east. Then, with a 
springy step, elastic and ful! of health 
buoyancy, she walks across the barn- 


’ Stand with us upon the summit of one of 


opens a narrow door in one end of the low 
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cow stable, and disappears. The factory 
milk-can has been placed upon the horse- 
block near the entrance; from time to time 
the milk-maid emerges from the stable, and 

urs the foam-crested contents of her pail 


to the can, 
. And now —— has dawned, day has 
fully entered unon its course. Some must 
die today, some new lives will have been 
ushered into this world of joys and sorrows, 
pleasures and cares, flowers and weeds, 
‘when the evening shadows slall again 
gloam the beautiful valley. 

Of the outside world, however, we ‘ve 
naught to do today ; and will bid you a Me 
good-morning, trace our way to our princi- 

Js, and commence anew to portray their 

penings. 

he Blairs, as well as their neighbors, are 
earlyrisers. “Up with the sun ” is their mot- 
to, and a very good one it is ; that is if one has 
a care to gaze upon nature in its freshest 
hues, and listen to its many songs trilled 
in fondest teeming. 

The breakfast-dishes have been washed, 
and all trace of the morning meal cleared 
away. Marian, clad in a light dress, is busi- 
ly engaged flitting here whe there among the 
rooms of the house, performing her usual 
morning task of dusting, and tidying up. 

One would think such a task unnecessary, 
for there are no little feet to track dirt or 
mud into the house, no chubby fingers to 
bespot the white casements, or print 
bread-and-butter pictures upon the clear 

of glass. 

She finishes her task, and goes out in the 
little grove situated between the house and 
river, where Smith the tramp is fastening a 
hammock to two slim pines. 

“The rope is not long enough, Miss 
Blair,” says he, endeavoring to tie one end. 

“1 believe there is a piece of rope there 
under the rustic seat,” said Marian. 

Smith goes to the seat; a small length of 

is lying under it. He stoops to pick it 

when his eyes fall upon a name engrav- 

en upon one of the rough arms of the seat: 

cry sprang from Smith's lips, and a 

rful h of memory illuminated his 


“Jim, pard, old !” he exultantly cried, 
“Shasta, Red Run! It’s come, thank God!” 

He fell upon his knees, and pressed his 
forehead to the magical characters, as if 
even their very touch would help revive the 
old incident of the past. Marian dropped 
the sunshade which she was holding, ran 
quickly to him, and asked, for her ears had 


to it? 
se at — what as memo 
returned?” be 


“Yes, yes, thank God! it ’s come back, — 
come back,” he cried, springing to his feet, 


yet holding fast to the seat-arm where the 
name was. Then he continued, “It’s him, 
that name, my pard, Jim, you know ” — 

“You know James Everads? Thank 
Heaven ! you can tell me of him. Where is 
he?” interrupted Marian anxiously. 

“Him? Who?” asked Smith vaguely, as 
his hand fell away from the seat. 

And from his eyes the glad look faded ; 
all was again under a cloud. 

a Everads. You mentioned the name 
as it you had known the owner, You spoke 
of Shasta, Red Run. Tell me, oh! tell me 
that you do know, do remember.” 

“Did I speak his name? I don’t know 
why I should. I know no one, never knew 
one, by the name; but my memory is so 
short, so—so broken, I cannot tell, God! 
I wish I could,” he exclaimed, pressing his 
hands to his head. And then he asked her, 
“ Was he a friend?” 

“Yes; my very dearest friend. Was, in 
the sweet old past, is, if he be living today,” 
she returned. 

“I wish I did know him, for your sake, 
Miss Blair. I wonder— but my brain; no 
use,” returned he, picking up the rope, and 
going to the hammock. 

Shasta, Red Run! those names surely were 
in her lover’s letters long ago. And now 
the very uttering of them, recalled by this 
strangely afflicted man, sends Marian’s 
thoughts afar to the days of yestere’en. 

A loud “ good-morning ” from the river's 
edge startled the pair, and aroused Marian’s 
thoughts from their blissful revery. 

It was the new stranger, he who had ar- 
ranged for board the day before. He had 
dragged his boat on shore partly, turned to 
take in the new surroundings, doubtless ex- 

cting help to assist him in conveying his 
ee to the house, when his eye fell up 
on the pair in the grove, and he uttered the 
greeting. 

“Ah, Mr. Smith, will you please go and 
help the gentleman?” requested Marian, 

Smith went to the boat. The stranger's, 
back was turned toward him, he being en- 
gaged in lifting a light fowling-piece, some 
traps, and fishing paraphernalia from the 
stern of the bot. 

“ Just take these, please,” said the gentle- 
man, as he turned to Smith, reaching out the 
articles. 

Smith reached out his arms, when his 
eyes feil upon the man’s face, and like a 
being bereft of all motion of body or limb, 
he stood with arms extended, eyes dazedly. 
fixed upon the clear-cut features of the stran- 


ei Well, why don’t you take them, fellow?” 
angrily excliimed the latter. “What are 
you looking at?” 

“You, curse you! You shot him,— my 
old pard; do you hear?” madly 
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Smith, as he dashed aside the traps, sprang 
into the boat, and, grasping the other by the 
throat, hurled him headlong into the water. 

“ Help! the manis mad! help!” cried the 
unfortunate individual, floundering in the 
water. 

Smith grabbed up an oar, and raised it to 
strike, when the past all faded away like 
some strange fantasy of the mind, and he 
gazed, wondering he had done 
act. 


. Marian bad been an appalled witness of 
the strange incident, and she drew near, en- 
deavoring to apologize for the stranger's 
rough reception, while the latter stood 
wringing the water from his garments. 

' “Smith, this is unpardonable. What did 
you mean?” asked Marian, 

. “1 don’t know. I’m very sorry, indeed 
Iam. | beg the gentleman’s pardon. The 
who:e thing is a mysteryto me. 1} take 
the baggage to the house. You need n’\ 
wait.” 

The speaker was shocked, amazed. He 
knew not why he had cast this mam—an 
entire stranger —from the boat, why he 
had attempted his life. The man’s face 
seemed to him as of something clashing 
against his better principles; it was fora 
brief period the face of one who had done 
him some terrible wrong in the past. The 
faint outlines of a past incident flashed 
through his brain, and, ere the full realiza- 
tion of that incident, whatever it might have 
been, developed itself, the cause for the sud- 
den attack faded away. 

ohn. Thorn, the new-comer, showed him- 
self to be a man of refinement. His conver- 
sation was replete with choice gems of liter- 
ature; the poets of the different epochs, 
past, as well as those of the present cra, 
were by him familiarized. He proved him- 
self to be quite an adept in agricultura: 
chemistry. ‘This, alone, was sufficient to in- 

tiate him into the best possible favor of 

r. Blair. 

Thorn combined business with 
for from one of his larger boxes he drew, 
one day, a mechanical machine, which he 

eeded to set to work, 

“1 call it the giant motor ‘ dwarfed,’” he 
said, in reply to Blair's inquiry, as the latter 
and Smith stood by, watching its fixture to 
the side of one of the out-buildings. 

“ What ’s it for?” asked the farmer. 

“ Principally the saving of manual labor,” 

ied Thorn. “ Smail affair; yet, small as 
it is, it can do the work of half a dozen men 
at less expense.” 

“ What ’s the power by which it is work- 
ed?” asked Smith, drawing nearer. 

“The clasticity of water,” exclaimed 
Thorn, as he finally adjusted the affair se- 


new-fangled concerns are always comin’ up. 
woe elastic? How do you make that 
out?’ 

“ Water can be compressed, It is formed 
of atoms, the same as all matters. Mr, 
Smith, if you ‘Il bot the small square box 
from my room, I ‘ll prove this matter to 
Mr. Blair.” 

Smith disappeared in the house, and 
shortly after emerged again, carrying in his 
arms a smail square box. 

Thorn unlocked the box, or, rather, wood 
covering, taking from it another square box, 
composed of steel, securely riveted and 
bound at the corners, This he placed up- 
on a flat stone, ahd looked about, then de- 
tatched from an old cheese-press the lon 
iron lever, He drew a small steel hoo 
from his pocket, and fastened it to a staple 
attached to one side of the box. With a 
chain, he secured one end of the lever to 
the hook. 

“It holds just one galion. Smith, some 

water, please.” 
The water was brought, the cover lifted, 
and the water poured in. The cover was re- 
placed, and the lever bar pulled back un- 
til it rested upon a conical projection on the 
cover, which same projection answered for 
a fulcrum, 

“ Here, take hold, both of you,” exclaimed 
Thorn, tugging at the bar. 

The three threw their entire weight up- 
on the lever, and the top of the steel box, 
the cover, rather, sank two, then three, 
inches below the level of the sides, not one 
drop of water escaping. 

“ Now hold the bar down,” cried Thorn, 

He sprang from his post at the lever, and 
turned a small key at one corner of the box. 

The lever is cetatched from the box, and 
Thorn takes the latter, goes to the machine 
fastened to the side of the building, opens a 
door in the affair, and places the square box 
of compressed water within it. 

“T see you have a wood-sawing machine 
there. I ‘il start it,” remarked Thorn, tak- 
ing from his pocket a long, leather belt. He 
adjusts it to a small belt wheel upon one 
side of the motor; the belt is then adjusted 
to the sawing machine. He presses a small 
brass button at the bottom of the motor, 
and, behold! the wheel revolves, and the 
saw spins round with a buzzing noise. 

A success. 

“ Well, bless my soul, that is a wonder,” 
amazedly exclaimed the farmer ; continuing, 
“ Smith, you need n’t use the horses today; 
that is, if Mr. Thorn has n't any objections 
to our using this little giant, or big dwarf, 
or whatever you call it.” 

“ None, I assure you,” said Thorn, “On 
the contrary, I wish you to use it,” 


aw !” ejaculated the farmer, “ such 


The farmer and his now thoroughly ap- 
preciated boarder went into the house, 8 
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ing Smith stationed at the saw, busily en- 
as placing cord-wood sticks upon the 
saw 


The foregone transpired some six weeks 
after Thorn’s rough reception at Smith’s 
hands, during which time the latter has had 
none of the same strange paroxysms as before 
described. 

The old farmer is seated on the porch, 
talking to Thorn; Marian is seated near by, 
engaged in sewing. 

he hum of the saw at the rear of the 
house is pee heard ; it has furnished the 
subject of the conversation. 

“Are you the inventor, Mr. Thorn?” 
asked the farmer. 

“T claim that honor,” returned the other. 
eit it ever been introduced to the pub- 

“No,” returned Thorn. “ Partly to test 
it, and to recuperate myself, have | come to 
this place.” 

Marian is interested in the conversation; 
for her father has explained the machine, 
and she, also, has visited Smith, and thas 
been a witness of the affair’s work. 

And then a loud cry, as of one in pain, 
startled the trio. They rushed around the 
corner of the house, and there, prone upon 
the ground, with a cruel mark upon his tem- 
ples, Smith lies. The saw, striking a knot, 
a the stick, and the latter must have 

n hurled with great power, striking the 
sawyer. 

€ was in an unconscious condition ; and 
Blair, assisted by Thorn, conveyed the man 
to the house. e recovered on the third 
day following the accident; and his memory, 
too, he recovered, which same is not a new 
feature in matters pertaining to such inci- 
dents. The blow unbound the strings which 
had been knotted that night, three years 
ago, in California. 


“Miss Blair,” he feebly uttered, as he 
opened his eyes, “send—send Thorn to 
me. 


She went out, and in a few moments 


“God ! who called that name?” 

“1, Hank Richardson, the man you and 
our minions left for dead three years 
in a California _— Do you know mer” 
and Smith partly raised up, and glared at the 
thoroughly astonished man fore him. 
The latter was struck speechless, and Smi 
or Hank Richardson, as we now may 
him, continued, “ You always was a misera- 

le villain, but you became a fiend when Ps 
shot him,— my pard, your brother, You 
tried to kill me, but you only robbed me of 
my money. You stole Jim’s invention ; and, 
thank Heaven! it has restored my memory. 
Jim told me all: how you was an outcast, 
and disowned. Only foran oath that I took 
to please my pard, when he was dying, and 
ou would have been food for lynch-law 

ng ato. You may go, go! I cannot breathe 
the same air with you.” 

Like a whipped hound, Thorn, or the out- 
cast Jim Everads, took his departure from 
the Blair place. Where he went, or what 
became of him, they never learned. 

A year after, Henry Richardson tells 
Marian how his heart has learned to love 
“that one in the East.” And she,— well, 
she too has learned anew the lesson of love; 
for if the kiss which she permits him to 
press upon her lips conveys a ible 
meaning, it does tell the truth of their affec- 
tion, 

And, years after, when they are both wrin- 
kled and gray, they explain to their grand- 
children the story of the strange machine, 
which has never yet come into ve use. 


A VALUABLE FAMILY HEIRLOOM. 


a Hon. John Ross, of Essex Village, 
New York, cherishes in his possession 
as a family heirloom the patent granted by 
King George III., in 1764, to his great-great- 
dfather, William Gilliland of Gilliland’s 
anor, which comprised the present towns 
of Willsboro and Essex, excepting six hun- 
dred acres previously granted to the Huffna- 
» which latter fronted on Lake Champlain 

n the south part of the tract. The original 
manor contained three thousand five hun- 
dred acres of land about equally divided by 
the Bouquet River. He named it Willsboro 


after his son William Gilliland, jr., the great- | bears th 


ther of Mr. Ross, and formed a flour- 
shing settlement, which was ruined by Bur- 
goyne’s invasion. Although the manorial 
roprietor failed to carry out hia feudal 
opes, portions of the tract yet remain in 
possession of his descendants, Mr. Ross’s 
property at Essex never having been owned 
outside of the family, The manor at first 
was a part of the French seigneurie granted 
in 1737 by Louis XV. to Sieur. Robart, the 
title of which, on the conquest of Canada, 
became vested in the English Crown. The 
Gilliland patent is written on parchment and. 
e old waxen colonial seal. Pr. 


Thorn appeared. 
“ Everads ” — 
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FEES AND CHANGE. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


a little song to me,” 
Or her loves the. 

“ If I grant a boon like ¢! 


“ You shall surely have fee. 
Sing, and | will pay,” che. 


* And — count this as Incky chance — 
I will pay you in advance. 


trul maid 


Then he sang, and when he ended 
Rare good luck his skill attended. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


BY KATE KINWORTH. 


O one can read the history of a nation, 

‘to any great extent, without seeing 
how intimately its women are connected 
with that history. Every nation has its 
laws and its proverbs concerning women. 
Of these Rome had two laws enacted; one 
called Voconia lex de testamentis, was, that 
no woman should be left heiress to an es- 
tate, and that no rich person should leave, 
by his will, more than one-fourth part of his 
fortune to a woman. The other, called O, 
pia lex, required that no woman should 
wear above half an ounce of gold, have par- 
ti-colored garments, or be carried in an 
city or town, or to any place within a mile’s 
distance, unless it was to celebrate some sa- 
cred festival or solemnities. 

As to proverbs, there is the Italian one, 
“Choose neither jewel nor woman, nor lin- 
en by candle-light;” and the Eastern one, 
“There is no trouble but a woman is at the 
bottom of it.” 

One of our own poets — Longfellow — 
sings of women in this strain : — 


Compare me with the great men of earth— 
What am Ii? Why a pigmy among giants! 
But if thou lovest — mark me, I say con 
The greatest of thy sex excels thee not! 
world of the affections is thy world — 
ot that of man’s ambition. In that stillness 
most becomes a woman, calm and holy, 

Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart, 


Shakspere says, “ A woman impudent and 
mannish grown, is not more loathed than an 
effeminate man in time of action.” 

The following little story will show of the 
kindness exhibited in an Indian cam 
About three hundred years ago, two ves 
were approaching the shores of Virginia. 
They belonged to a powerful queen on the 
other side of the great ocean. This queen 
was distinguished for her learning, a 
sessed remarkable talents for governing; 
but her manners were over-bearing and 
haughty, and her conversation far from be- 
ing what was becoming in a lady. She sent 
out these two vessels to explore, and take 

ssession of all that might be discovered 
in this New ‘World, about which the Old 
World was tvened upside down, 

It was on che second of July, that the gen- 
tle breezes wafted to the voyagers a sweet, 
strong smell, as if coming from a garden 
abounding in odoriferous flowers, and, the 
water becoming shoal, they knew that land 
was not far distant. 

Entering the first haven they found, th 
gave thanks to God for their safe nah | 
and went ashore, What their eyes saw first 


‘was the abundance of wiid grapes on hills 


161 
H 
“ For, 80 well,” said 
«You have double few” 
; And she laid another kiss 1 4 
_ Qn those willing lips of his. 
A, 
“ T am honest: let me render %, 
And it took — I it 
Feeding its flame. The element of fire 
burns as in a gypsy camp 
As in a palace hall.” 
_ “ What I prize most in woman | 
Is her allection, not her intellect. 
‘ 4 
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and plains and every little shrub, and climb- 
ing up the tall cedars, they hung in luxuri- 
ance, and even the beating and surge of the 
sea overflowed them. 

It was not until they had remained two 
days that they saw any natives, and then 
three approached in a small canoe. When 
one of these Indians was invited to go on 
board the vessel, he confidingly and fearless- 
ly acquiesced. After receiving some trifling 
gifts he re-entered his bark, but returned, 
and presented the strangers with his whole 
load of fish. After aday or two a traffic sprang 
up, and the king came on board with his 
wife, daughter, and other children. 

His wife was of middle stature, very 
handsome, and very bashful. Her dress 
was of furred skins, a band of white coral 
encircled her forehead, with pearl ornaments 
reaching to her waist. 

Mutual presents were made; the king 
sending every day to the strangers copies, 
hares, the best ‘fish in the world, and an 
abundance of fruits. 

When a party went out in boats to ex- 
plore, the Island of Roanoke was discover- 
ed, where was a village of houses built of 
cedar, and surrounded with an enclosure of 
sharp trees, forming a nice defence. 

Here was where the king lived, and his 


cheerful, friendly wife came running out to 
meet the voyagers, as her husband was ab- 
sent from the village. She commanded 
some of her people to draw the boat ashore 
out of the beating of the surf, and others to 
carry them ashore through the billows. In 
an outer chamber they received the Oriental 
hospitality of washing their feet by attendant 
women ; ard, after their wet clothes were 
dried, they were feasted within with venison 
and fish, both broiled and sodden and boil- 
ed with herbs and fruits. The Indian prin; 
cess ordering all things in the best manner 
she could. 

While at meat, two or three men came in 
at the gate from hunting, carrying bows and 
arrows. As svon as the strangers saw them 
they reached for their weapons. The queen, 
seeing their distrust, was much moved, 
sent some of her men to beat the poor fel- 
lows, take their bows and arrows, and break 
them. When they departed she sent into 
their boat their supper, half dressed, pots 
and all; and, perceiving that they still mis- 
trusted them, she sent men and thirty wo- 
men to sit all night on the banks, and also 
fine mats to cover the voyagers in the boats, 
from the rain, This was the treatment 
given to the English visitors by a country- 
woman of the renowned Pocahontas. 


PATRIOTIC ODE, NOT IN BRYANT’'S VOLUMES. 


A BOSTON gentleman found at a book- 
stall last year a volume of Bryant's po- 
ems, once belonging to the Reverend rig 
Allen, of Worcester, Mass., and on the fly- 
leaf was pasted an ancient scrap of newspa- 
per, which read as follows : — 

The foilowing poem, by Mr. William C. 
Bryant, a young gentleman to whom we 
have been repeatedly indebted for his ele- 
gant and poetic effusions, was received at 
too late an hour to occupy the place it so 
well deserves in our festivals. We cannot, 
however, refrain from giving it to our read- 
ers: — 


This festive day when last we kept 


The battle raved al shore, 
Aad wos ta ofl our borders « > 
But they shall stream with no more. 


O'er her slain lover's iron 


welcome — as the light restored 
wiet our 
The beach, and silent battle 


War thes, but on our ra’ 


It is as when the morning 
in smiles and rosy light, 
Some prostrate city, through whose streets 
The earthquake passed at dead of night. 

There hoing. no date or reading to mark, 
when or for what this ode was written, Mr, 
Williams, the gentleman referred to, 
the liberty of inquiring of Mr. Bryant, and 
in return received the following reply :— 


Dear Sir, — The ode speak 
must have been written in 1815, shortly af- 
ter the peace with Great Britain, and while 
I was a law-student in the office of Mr. Wik 


liam Baylies, It was a Fourth-of-July ode, 
and written, I think, for a celebration in 
Northampton. Yours 

. C. BRYANT. 


It is therefore a memento of the war of 
1812 which has perhaps been permitted to 
sink into desuetude. 


= 

f is foot-prints, traced in gore, remain, 

H And peace is come, bnt comes to mourn 

The ruin of her gentle reign. 

| 
No more the maid shall pour her tears; 
og The matron bowed with years may keep 

} Her child to guard her failing years, 
4 
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LIFE IN NOVA SCOTIA. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH, OF LONDON. 


SCOTIA 1s most appropriately 
named. It is similar in many respects 
to Scotland, though its area is little more 
than half that of the old country. It pos- 
sesses large pine forests; has many lakes 
and rapid rivers ; hills nearly equal in alti- 
tude to the highest in Scotland; and a cli- 
mate which, although warmer in summer, is 

et in winter covered with snow, much as in 
North Britain. The traveler who visits No- 
va Scotia usually lands at Halifax, the chief 
town, or city as it is termed, which is pro- 
vided with a splendid harbor not unlike that 
of Plymouth, On the left, as you enter, 
there are eminences some two hundred feet 
above the sea, on the summit of which is a 
fort, termed York Redoubt. On the right 
is a lovely wooded island termed M’Nab’s, 
on which there is also a powerful fort; and 
a third fort on a small island in the middle 
of the harbor; whilst opposite to it is the 
pretty Jittle town of Darcmouth. The shore 
on the Halifax side is provided with a num- 
ber of wooden wharves, so arranged that the 
sidings offer every facility for small vessels, 
steamers, and so forth, to discharge and re- 
ceive their cargoes. 

The town of Halifax is not imposing. 
With few exceptions the houses are con- 
structed of wood, and are small and mean- 
looking, near the landing-place. 
The streets are ill-paved and dirty; and al- 
though there are numbers of men who ap- 
parently have no means of subsistence, 
and poverty is indicated by their appear- 
ance, yet such manual labor as clearing the 
mud off the streets in wet weather, or re- 
moving large stones from the middle of the 
roads in dry weather, is rarely employed. 
Here and there, we fiud well-built stone or 
brick buildings, belonging to some of the 
leading merchants; then, probably, next 
door, a tumble-down, wooden hovel. The 
whole place has a look of patchwork about 
it. Itis, moreover, badly drained; and the 
consequence is that diphtheria is very prev- 
alent, whole families of children being car- 
ried off by this preventable disease. 

The most beautiful part of Halifax is 
that termed the Western Arm, where an es- 
tuary of the sea runs inland about two miles, 
and is about half a mile broad. On its 
banks there are villas with gardens sloping 
down to the water, and possessing a south- 
west aspect, The rise and fall of the tide 
is rarely more than five feet; and the sea-wa- 
ter is clear and blue, as it is off Madeira. 


Halifax is well sores from the sur- 
rounding country with every necessary in 
the way of food. The beef and mutton are 
as good as in England; whilst poultry, but- 
ter, eggs, and vegetables are plentiful and 
cheap. An excellent market on Saturday 
enables the country-people to dispose of 
their farm supplies. This market is an in- 
teresting scene. First you see the stolid 
Scotch immigrant, with a cow and calf for 
sale, or some turkeys and fowls, vegetables 
of all kinds, or a load of hay. Next him 
may be seen the Micmac Indian with his 
squaw, disposing of fresh eggs, butter, and 
cream, Then, again, a thorough negro, a 
descendant of the liberated slaves, with a 
large basket of beautiful ferns; or some bas- 
kets mace by themselves, and filled with 
wild strawberries, raspberries, or some of 
the numerots other edible berries that grow 
wild in profusion; for Nova Scotia is the 
land of wild fruits. 

The climate of Nova Scotia, although ve 
fine, is yet peculiar. From about the mid- 
die of November till about the early part of 
April, the climate is almost arctic in its se- 
verity; during January and February the 
thermometer often falls’ to ten and fifteen 
degrees below zero. Snow falls in abund- 
ance, and the soil is ice-bound. During 
May and a part of June, the weather is ob- 
jectionable. Fogs, damp winds, and steamy 
weather prevail. The melting of the snow 
and ice causes the country to be soft and 
muddy, and it is then unhealthy. By the 
end of pa, fine weather sets in; and, 
spring, then summer, rush, as it were, to 
make up for lost time. In an interval of a 
fortnight, the climate changes, and becomes 
almost tropical, the thermometer running up 
sometimes to above ninety degrees in the 
shade. The nights, however, are invariably 
cool and pleasant. Vegetation progresses 
with equal rapidity ; flowers come to maturi- 
ty, and plants pass on to the development of 
leaves, in as many days as it occupies them 
weeks in England. From Axgust to No- 
vember, called the “ fall,” the weather is love- 
ly, — fine, clear, warm days, mild nights, and 
a fresh feeling that is enjoyable. 

The soil in Nova Scotia is very fruitful ; 
and little manure is required. Everything 
grows rapidly and well, and the necessaries 
of life, consequently, are abundant. Cattle, 
pigs, sheep, and poultry thrive, and can be 
obtained at prices far less than those paid 
for the same articles in England. The sea 
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on the coast of Nova Scotia abounds with 
cod, haddock, mackerel, smelt, and other 
kinds of small fish. In afew hours, any am- 
ateur with a hook and line can catch pounds- 
weight of fish. Lobsters and oysters are 
also plentiful. A regiment which arrived at 
Halifax intended giving a lunch, and consid- 
ered lobster salad an essential. One of the 
messmen was sent down-town to buy a 
und’s-worth of lobsters. The man obeyed 
is orders, and returned with a cask con- 
taining about one hundred! The retail 
price be a fair-sized lobster is ten cents,— 
about five-pence ; but when bought at whole- 
sale, of course are cheaper. Oysters are 
found on the coast, of excellent quality ; but 
the best come from America. There are no 
finer oysters in the world than those termed 
Silver Stream and Shrewsbury. Bye are 
about the size and shape of the English Na- 
tives, but finer in flavor; and, as they are 
fresh from the sea and not meal-fed, they 
possess the true oyster flavor. A barrel of 
these can be purchased in Nova Scotia at 
the price of eight pence a dozen. 

‘About the middle of November, winter 
sets in. The cold is guarded against by 
oe a up double windows to the houses, 
using large hall stoves termed “base burn- 
ers,” which are so constructed that they feed 
themselves with fuel when roperly loaded, 
and, consequently, burn all night without 
being attended to. By opening or closing 
small apertures in these burners, the heat 
can be regulated, and the halls and passages 
kept at any required temperature, varying 
from fifty to seventy degrees. A particular 
kind of coal termed “hard coal” is required 
for these stoves. With these precautions a 
house is always pleasintly warm, although 
outside the thermometer may indicate ten 
degrees below zero. 

As soon as the snow and ice period set in, 
the winter amusements begin. Sleighs with 
their ‘ngling bells take the place of wheeled 
vehicles. Omnibuses have their wheels un- 
shipped, and “runners” take their place. 
Snow-shoes are made ready, and snow-shoe 
clubs arrange their mectings. Skates are 
sharpened, fur caps taken out from their 
camphor-guarded boxes, and preparations 
set on foot to make the best of five months 
of snow and ice. The rinks in Nova Scotia 
become the daily resort of those who have 
no special business to attract them else- 
where, and skating in its most perfect style 
is then seen. Each year, one or two carni- 
vals take place on these rinks, and they are 
scenes to be remembered. To see gathered 
together some four or five hundred ladies 
and gentlemen in faney dress, all first-class 
skaters, winding and twisting, yet rarely col- 
liding, is an exhibition onlf to be witnessed 
in a country where the people are nearly as 
often on ice as they are on solid ground." 


The water in the rinks is frozen solid, 
and in the following manner. About six 
inches of water are first let in on the floor- 
ing; when this is frozen solid, a few more 
inches of water are let in, and frozen; and 
so on, till about two feet of solid ice are in 
the rink. When a thaw takes place, the wa- 
ter on the surface of the ice 1s pushed off 
by india-rubber scrapers, and the ice is still 
good. Consequently, long after it has ceased 
to freeze out-of-doors, skating under cover 
is practicable. 

he amount of snow-fall varies considera- 
bly during different years. During some 
winters, snow covers the ground from De- 
cember to April, and sleighs are used with- 
out interruption. In other winters, the 
snow lasts only a few days, and then disap- 
pears. When this is the case, the roads are 
=, bad, as sleighs cannot always be used, 
and wheels sink deep into the soft ground. 
Plenty of snow is considered a blessing dur- 
ing a Nova-Scotian winter. 

One of the most exciting amusements 
during the winter is “toboggining.” A 
slope of considerable length is selected, 
either the side of a hill or a road; on this 
the toboggin is placed, and consists of a 
couple of thin planks fastened together, 
turned up in front, and shod with “runners.” 
On this toboggin, two people usually sit, and 
glide down over the snow at a pace that ri- 
vals an express train. Sometimes six or 
seven people will travel down on one large 
toboggin ; and, by using the leg as a sort of 
rudder, the toboggin can be steered to a 
nicety. 

In the matter of sport,—in every lake 
and river, trout can scaught similar to 
the trout in England; in some few lakes 
graylings also can be taken. Some years 
ago, salmon were plentiful in every river in 
Nova Scotia; but although game-laws have 
been framed by the government of Canada 
for the protection of salmon, and also for 
the preservation of game, these laws are 
practically useless. he destruction of sal- 
mon is being rapidly accomplished in Nova 
Scotia ; and, during last year, salmon was as 
rarely seen on any table as venison is on 
that of a working-man in England. The 

rincipal cause of the destruction of salmon 
is reckless netting and spearing, and also 
the fact, that the sawdust from mills is al- 
lowed to pollute some of the finest salmon 
rivers. 

Spearing salmon is a favorite amusement 
of the poacher, and is accomplished in a 
manner similar to what used to be called 
“ burning water” in Scotland, A canoe or 
flat-bottomed boat is used; and at the head 
and stern, a piece of birch bark is blazing. 
The canoe is then gently pushed over the 
pools at night; and, when the water is clear, 


the salmon can be distinctly seen lying near 
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the bottom. The spear is about ten feet 
long, has a barbed point, and a fork uf wood 
which is so shaped that it opens when the 
fish is struck, and then closes round it. By 
this means, the whole of the salmon in the 

ls may be either captured, or so badly 
wounded that they die. If the salmon were 
some terrible enemy whose extermination 
were desirable, no more effective method 
could be practiced to ensure its destruction. 
Of course the law forbids spearing; but 
either from disinclination, shortsightedness, 
or incapacity, it is not efficiently carried 
out. Consequently, at present it is only by 
paying a large sum for a river, or visiting 
the most out-of-the-way localities, that even 
fair salmon-fishing can be obtained. 

The sport for which Nova Scotia is fa- 
mous is moose-shooting. This sport, how- 
ever, is dying out; and before long it will 

robably be extinct. The moose is the 
argest of the deer tribe, and stands, when 
full grown, seventeen or cighteen hands 
high. It is adenizen of the large pine for- 
ests and swamps, and is rarely seen in the 
n except when alarmed or retreating. 
here are three methods of hunting the 
moose, which are at present allowed. The 
first and most popular is “calling;” the 
second is “creeping ;” and the third is run- 
ning the moose down when the snow is 


ee 

The “calling” commences about the fif- 
teenth of September, and is practiced in the 
following manner, The sportsman selects 
some Indian from the Micmac tribe as his 
assistant who is a good caller; provides him- 
self with a stock of provisions ; takes a sec- 
ond Indian as a camp-keeper, and travels to 
some part of the country where it is report- 
ed moose have been seen or their tracks are 
abundant. Having formed the camp, the 
sportsman starts about two hours before 
daybreak to some elevated position, and 
witre he can obtain a good view round. 
The Indian has peeled a strip of bark about 
a foot long from a birch-tree, and has rolled 
this into the shape of a frustrum of a cone, 
to form the “call,” Standing on a rock or 
small tree, the Indian then cails through his 
trutapet, giving an imitation of the call of 
the female moose for her mate. This call is 
repeated at intervals of five or ten minutes. 
If a bull-moose be within hearing, he will 
come straight to it until within one or two 
hundred yards. He then gets cautious, and 
waits listening, or tries to circle and get to 
leeward of where the call came from. Some- 
times he comes on recklessly to within a 
few yards of where the sportsman is con- 
cealed ; and, if not then shot, it is the fault of 
the hunter himself, Late in the evening 
and early in the morning are the times se- 
lected for calling. There is a certain 
amount of excitement about this method; 


but to the thorough sportsman it savors of 
poaching. 

The next plan requires greater skill and 

rseverance, and is that usually practiced — 

y the solitary Indian. The moose, during 
the daytime, remains quiet in the woods. 
Previous to selecting any locality as his 
resting-place, he walks round in a circular 
course, the diameter of his circle being 
abouta mile. Having by his keen scent dis- 
covered that there is no danger, he then 
walks into the centre of the circle, and 
either feeds or lies down. The Indian com- 
ing across this trail, follows it, and forms 
usually a very good idea of where the moose 
is located. He then creeps through the for- 
est, peeping in all directions ; and, at length, 
if successful, gets a shot at the animal. 
The best condition for this creeping is im- 
mediately after a rain, for then the leaves on 
the ground, being wet, do not crackle when 
trodden upon. Also if a strong breeze is 
blowing, the noi e made by the branches of 
the trees conceals any sound made by the 
Indian creeping through the forest. hen 
the snow is two or three feet deep, and the 
surface has been thawed and then frozen 
again, the moose is at the mercy of the hun- 
ter. The animal, from its weight, breaks 
through the thin crust of ice, and is, conse- 
quently, impeded in its movements ; its le 
also get cut by the broken ice; whereas, the 
hunter, on his snow-shoes, skims over the 
surface with as much ease as he would over 
a lake on skates. The moose, consequent- 
ly, is run toa stand-still, and shot. 

Unfortunately for the hunter, the moose, in 
addition to being very wary, is also very 
scarce. It is not an uncommon thing for 
one or two good sportsmen to travel some 
two or three hundred miles to their hunting- 
ground, to pass three weeks in the forest, to 
expend thirty or forty pounds each, and fail 
to see a single moose. There is very varia- 
ble luck in moose-hunting, as the following 
fact will prove. Two hunters had been out 
during a fortnight in a likely moose district; 
they had each day walked twenty or thirty 
miles in the forest, but had not scen a moose; 
consequently, they gave up trying, packed 
up their camp equipage, and started for the 
farm from which they could drive to the 
railway station. When within a mile of the 
farm, they came face to face with a bull- 
moose which was feeding near the road, and 
there shot him. Moose-flesh is excellent 
eating ; it looks like beef, but has the flavor 
of venison, 

During September, the time when the 
moose hunter, is out, the woods in Nova 
Scotia are lovely. The maple, birch, and 
other leaves change to all the colors of the 
rainbow. The lakes, which abound in the 
country, are pale blue in color, and reflect 
the crimson, yellow, pink, and green colors 
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of the forest trees. The climate is also 
charming ; warm by day, and just chilly by 
night, with occasionally a slight frost; the 
sweet scent of the spruce-trees, the fresh air 
one breathes, and the exercise, being excel- 
lent restorers of health. 

Nova Scotia offers a fine field to the hard- 
working agriculturist with a small capital. 
The soil is vet fruitful, and the necessaries 
of life are easily procured. Land is cheap, 
and wood abundant. The coai-mines of the 
country are inexhaustible ; and gold is found 
in nearly every part of the country. There 


are few countries in the world where the 


immigrant is likely to suffer less either from 
the climate or from the want of the necessa- 
ries of life; but it is not a country in which 
a rapid fortune is to be made, except by suc- 
cessful trade or some lucky chance. A's 
yet however, it is a young country. Capital 
s required to bring out many of its hidden 
treasures. Gold-mining alone, if properly 
worked, would form one important source 
of occupation for thousands; whilst farmin 

for home produce would always bring a fair 
remuneration ; and, consequently, Nova Sco- 


tia ought to be better known than it is, and 
its advantages more appreciated, 


VERY man, probably, underneath his 

common sense, hides some lurking su- 
perstition. When we use the word super- 
stition, we naturally refer it to some relig- 
ious belief. We think of the witchcraft de- 
lusion, or our Lady of Lourdes, of the 
fetich of the African, or the idols of the 
heathen. Freeman was superstitous in his 
faith that God had commanded him to kill 
his child, and the different sects charge 
each other with superstition in matters on 
which they differ. But it is not confined to 
religion. Wherever there is strong feeling, 
there is a liability to depart from the teach- 
ings of reason, from the facts which are 
proved or which are greatly probable, anda 
reliance upon the imagination and what is 
plausible. There is a superstitious adhe- 
rence to party in politics as there is in reve- 
lation in religion. Lspecially ja medicine 
people are apt to run into wild vagaries, 
and the medical superstitions are among 
the “ee gs in their hold upon the human 
mina. 

One of the most remarkable instances of 
superstition, was the firm belief held by 
one of the most eminent scholars and di- 
vines in this country, in a prophecy con- 
cerning himself. While a student in Edin- 
burgh, he saw, one day, a crowd of mis- 
chievous boys stoning an old woman in for- 
cign garb. He rescued her from them. 
She was a Hindoo and dumb. 

She followed him to his room in the col- 
lege, and taking a piece of charcoal, began 
rapidly sketching on the white-washed wall 
a series of scenes in which he was the actor, 
‘explaining them by expressive signs; the 
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first being a ship in which he was to sail in 
five days ; the next, the launching of a dead 
body into the sea; andso forth. The whole 
was a history of his life until extreme old 
age and death. 

The young man laughed. Nothiog was 
further from his expectation than a voyage. 
The woman left him, refusing the money ‘he 
offered. 

Owing to sudden domestic events, he, 
with his family, sailed for this country in 
five days, and a sister died on the voyage, 
and was buried at sea. He became, in after 
life, renowned in both the New and Old 
Worlds for his learning and piety. He was 
the founder of a great religious sect, a stern 
logician, his mental defect being a lack of 
imagination. But, until bis death, he al- 
Way's asserted that every detail of the Hin- 
doo’s prophecy had peen fulfilled. 

A common superstition, and one which 
we would all willingly believe, is that the 
dead are permitted, at the moment of de- 
parture, to visit those whom they have loved 
while living. An old Philadelphia family 
has a strange legend concerning a faithful 
German servant, who was the nurse and 
friend of three generations. q 

The two young ladies of the family went 
to visit a friend in the country, leaving her 
hale and well. One morning, at dawn, one 
of them was awakened suddenly, and 
thought she saw the old nurse beside her, 
Mew, sorrowfully down upon her. 

“What has happened, Justine?” she 
cried. 

Her sister, it is said, awoke, and ‘saw Jus- 
tine also. She disappeared, looking back 
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with a smile. She had died at that hour, 
and the family still believe that she came to 
say farewell to the children she had loved 
so dearly. 

Dickens used to say that he sometimes 
heard the characters of his novels speak to 
him. A French novelist declared that 
while writing the description of the poison- 
ing of one of his characters, he had the 
taste of arsenic as distinctly in his mouth 
as if he himself had been poisoned. Ar- 
tists sometimes have this power of making 
a mental representation seem real; but it is 
a dangerous power to use, Doubtless the 


ladies referred to above possessed this 
*power to a certain degree unconsciously, 
and thus honestly believed they had seen 
the apparition of their old nurse.) 

Mental visions may haunt a person until 

he, or she, becomesinsane. Dr. Wigan tells 
of a skillful aye whom he knew, who as- 
sured him that he had once painted three 
hundred portraits in one year, The secret 
of his rapidity and success was that he re- 
quired but one sitting, and painted with 
wonderful facility. 
- “When a sitter came,” he said, “1 look- 
ed at him attentively for ha’f an hour, 
sketching from time to time on the canvas. 
I wanted no more. I put away my canvas, 
and took another sitter, 

“When I wished to resume my first por- 
trait, | took the man and sat him in his 


chair, where I saw him as distinctly as if 
he had been before me in his own proper 
person, — I may almost say more vividly. 

“1 looked from time to time at the imagi- 
nary figure, then worked with my pencil, 
then reterred to the countenance, and so on, 
just as I should have done had the sitter 


en there. When I looked at the chair, I 
saw the man. 

“Gradually I began to lose the distinc- 

tion between the imaginary figure and the 
real person, and sometimes disputed with 
sitters that they had been with me the day 
before. 
At least, I was sure of it, and then — 
and then —all is confusion. I suppose 
they took the alarm. I recollect nothing 
more. I lost my senses, — thirty 
years in an asylum. The whole period, ex- 
cept the last six months of my confinement, 
is a dead blank in my memory.” 

Happy guesses or political illusions will 
account for whole generations of peeeheciss 
and marvelous sights that have been called 
supernatural, — though no one can doubt 
that both mental and physical phenomena, 
for which no laws of psychology or philoso- 
phy can account, do sometimes occur in hu- 
man history. 

Skobeleft would never ride in battle any 
other horse than a gray one, since it was on 
a gray horse that he fought his first battle 


(in the late Prussian war), and he believed 
it would be fatal to him to change afterward. 
Gen. Joseph Shelby, of Missouri, had a 
similar superstition. He firmly believed, 
and used often to say, that he would never be 
killedin a fight while he rode a sorrel horse. 
He had twenty-four horses killed under him 
in the various engagements where he was 
not hit, and in every single instance where 
the horse was hit, and the rider escaped, the 
horse was a sorrel. 

“ Once,” says a soldier who served under 
him, “at Springfield a ball struck Shel 
fair in the middle of the forehead, It 


knocked him clean from ‘/his stirrups, some- 
thing very difficult to do, for he was a 
splendid rider, and back on his horse, and 
heavily upon the ground. Those about 
him thought him killed, but he was on his 
feet in a second, and on his horse in anoth- 
er, saying, in the cool tones of an ordinary 
conversation, — 

“T cannot be killed today, for I am rid- 
ing a sorrel horse.” 

Sure enough, the brim of his large felt 
hat had caught the ball and broke its force. 
It knocked him from his saddle and drew 
some blood, but beyond this no other harm 
was done. 

It is full seven generations since Puritan 
principles were planted in New England, 
and yet we still largely retain them, and, as 
we have shown, even some of the notions of 
those good Pilgrim fathers, too. Among 
the Africans, their countries’ peculiar theo- 
ries of fortune.and fate stil linger, and will 
linger long under the light of American civ- 
ilization. 

Nearly all their actions are controlled 
and influenced by some strange and super- 
natural belief. If a hog is killed on the 
wane of the moon, they believe the flesh 
will dry up and the fat melt away. Soap 
must always be made when the moon is in- 
creasing, or it will not wash clothes well. 
Ifa rabbit runs across the path of a negro 
at dusk he immediately makes a cross in the 
ground with,a stick, and og in the centre 
of it. They will not tell why they do this, 
simply saying, — 

“ The cross removes the rabbit spell.” 

Another peculiar belief is that if a duck 
dies in a woman’s hands, some sickness will 
surely overtake her before the next new 
moon, Their belief in the efficacy of 
charms is very strong. 

A while since, a gentleman walking in 
the woods near Montgomery, met a young 
negro who had a red bead and a large piece 
of lead fastened to a strong cord ad Santen 
ed around his neck. This superstitious son 
of Africa told the gentleman that he was 
troubled by frequent and long-continued 
bleeding from the nose, and that the red 
bead — “blood-red,” he called it — and 
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lead had been given him by an old woman | 
doctor, She had assured him that as long 
as he wore the charm, his nose would never 
bleed again, and, said he, “Sure enough, | 
has n't had no trouble never since.” 

The tolling of the bells at funerals arose 
from superstition, and is continued from 
habit. Bells were used in Egypt in religi- 
ous ceremonies in the worship of Osiris, 
and in the Christian church the ringing of 
the passing bell grew out of the belief that 
devils troubled the expiring person, and la 
in wait to afflict his soul as soon as it 
should pass from his body. It-was thought 
that the sound of the consecrated bell was a 
safeguard against evil spirits, and so from 
the chamber of death, where holy water and 
consecrated candles kept them away, the 
bell was tolled until the body reached the 
burial-ground, where it was 

e. 

On many old-fashioned doors, the pan- 
els form a cross; and this fashion came 
down to us from the times when devils and 
witches were common, and the cross was in- 
tended as a charm to defend the household, 
and it was kept up long after the original 
— was forgotten. 

The most curious relic of ancient super- 
stitions, one which has survived for thou- 
sands of years after its meaning has depart- 
ed, is the church-spire. Among every peo- 
a in its rude and barbarous stage, is 

ound the gross superstition of Phallus wor- 
ship, and the church-spire, which now is pe- 
culiarly appropriated to Christian churches, 
is a relic of one of the grossest forms of 
idolatry, a worship which cannot even be 
described, 

Many of the u of the Roman-Catho- 
lic church are relics of forms older than 
Christianity, and Father Huc, a Jesuit 
missionary, when he saw the ceremonial of 
the Buddhists in Tibet, was so impressed 
with their similarity to the forms of his own 
church, that he could only account for it by 
ascribing it to the invention of Satan, who, 
in a false religion, imitated the forms of 
the true faith. The real explatiation is that 
forms and ceremonies are handed down 
even where religion changes. 

In the physician’s prescriptions, there is 
a curious illustration of fossil remains of an- 
cient usage. At the beginning is a capital 
R, with a line drawn a*ross the lower part, 
which the dictionary and spelling-book tell 
us is a contraction for recipe. The fact is, 
it is a prayer of the ancient Roman religion. 
This mark is the sign of Jupiter, and means, 
iter be propitious.” 

At Old Orchard Beach, on the coast of 


Maine, a quaint old custom —a sea-side 
superstition — is still observed with annual 


cinity, that the water of the ocean possesses 


some special virtue on the twenty-sixth day 
of June for the curing of chronic diseases. 
And so on that day there may always be 
seen a constant stream of odd-looking 
country vehicles, filled with the “ lame, the 
halt and the blind,” all going seaward to avail 
themselves of the traditional benefit of bath- 
ing on that particular day. This custom dates 
back to 1807; and the legend is that one 
Mrs. Dormer then recommended sea-bath- 
ing, on the twenty-sixth of June, for some 
children afflicted with a bad humor. 

They went into the salt water, and were 
cured. This established the custom. Sea- 
coast people everywhere, like sailors, are , 
full of superstitions. 

Near Cape Henlopen there are some re- 
markable dunes, or hills of sand, about 
which the fishermen have hung legends as 
remarkable, These dunes arise out of the 
sea, apparently without any cause, and 
advance steadily to the south, mesa | 
burying whatever comes in their way. 
lofty pine forest near Henlopen shows now 
but a few twigs of its topmost branches. 

The coast people account for them by the 
story, that a pirate ship was wrecked on 
this coast in 1680, and that, when the 
drowned buccaneers were given Christian 
burial, the angry sea sent in these _e 
hills of sand to “ina the sacrilege. It is 
a fact that they have covered the homes of 
_the people who buried the pirates, while the 
graves long since were buried by the tide, 
and the bones washed back into the ocean. 

A singular fact is that of the large dunes 
which exist in the lands of Southern Franee, 
similar legends are told. These vast hills, 
in their terrible march, have covered whole 
villages and farms, and, according to the 
coast people, they are always the messen- 
gers of the sea to avenge some impiety 
against God. 

hogy | the fishermen on our Northern 
coast, it is believed that a child cannot die 
until the mother submits to let him go. 

“God,” they say,“ gives the mother a 
share absolutely in her child, with which 
even he will not meddle; and until she 
gives it up, Death cannot takeit.” Another 
belief is that deaths among coast people al- 
ways take place with the turn of the tide, or 
that the soul goes out with the sea. 

Farther south there is a_ superstition 
which sentences the souls of those unstable 
human beings, who have been neither good 
nor bad in life, who had neither courage tu 
resist the devil, nor openly to join him, to 
float forever in the mist and fog, unable to 
rest foot on land or sea. Another makes 
the sea hill and fishes the abode of con- 
demned spirits. 

Jt would be curious to trace these super- 


regularity. A belief prevails among cer- 
tain classes of the country folks in that vi- 


Stitions to their source, and find whether 
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they have originated in the imagination of 
sailors and fishermen during their lonely 
lives, or are merely the fragments of old 
heathen beliefs still lingering in these iso- 
lated corners of the world, among the de- 
cendants of old Saxons and Scandinavians. 

Few superstitions are so relentless in 
their hold on the human mind as those 
which concern the existence of ghosts or 
the movements and actions of the dead. 
Remarkable phases of this ignorant fancy 
appear among the South-Sea Islanders. 

he entire neighborhood of Auraka was 
deemed sacred to wandering, disembodied 
spirits, who were believed to come up at 
midnight, showing «the 98-4 wounds by 
which they met their fate. The main road 
of the island now runs through this ancient 
stronghold of superstition, neat cottages 
peeping out of banana plantations on either 
side of the road. 

If a body were buried in the earth, the 
face was invariably laid downward, chin 
and knees meeting, and the limbs well se- 
cured with strongest sinnet cord. A thin 
covering of earth was laid over the corpse, 
and large, heavy stones piled over the 
grave. The intention was to render it im- 
possible for the dead to rise upward and in- 
jure the living. 

The buried corpse was always made to 
face the sun. It was usual to bury with the 
dead some article of value. A female would 
have a cloth mallet laid by her side ; whilst 
her husband would enjoin his friends to 
bury him with a favorite adze, or a beautiful 
white shell used in the dance. Such arti- 
cles were never touched afterward by the 
living. 

Numbers were buried in caves easily ac- 
cessible, to enable relatives to visit the re- 
mains of the dearly lost loved ones from 
time to time. The corpse was occasionally 
exposed to the sun, and re-annointed wit 
oil, and then wrapped in fresh cloth. 

As the intensity of sorrow wore off, these 
visits became less frequent till they finally 
ceased. It does not appear that they ever 
disemboweled the dead, for the purpose of 
embalment. The corpse was simply desicca- 
ted, and daily annointed. 

in a Russian tale a grandmother says to 
a grand-daughter, who is threatened by a 
friend, — 

“QO dear me, my poor, og child ! 
Go quickly to the priest, and ask him this 
favor, — that if you die, your body shall 
not be taken out of the house through the 
doorway, but that the ground shall be dug 
away from the threshold, and that-you sha 
be dragged out through the opening.” 

This was originally the common mode of 
proceeding, among many nations. They 
thought the spirit could only return by the 
‘same way that it went out of the and 

II 


in order to prevent its return, they took the 
dead through an opening that could be af- 
terward stopped up. 


The Liski of Alaska always carry their® 


dead out through a hole at the back of the 
hut, and then close up the hole with the 
greatest care. The Hottentots break an 
opening through the side of their hut for 
the same purpose ; and the Siamese, not con- 
tent with this, having taken the body out, 
hurry at full speed round to the other side 
of the house. 

Another strange custom in Russia is 
this: When a person suffers avery lingering 
death, in order to render his departure 
more easy, they let a black dog, by a cord, 
down through the roof over the dying per- 
son’s head. They regard a black 5 as an 
emblem of the human spirit, and their ac- 
tion is intended to show the departing spirit 
which way to go. The Chinese and the 
North-American Indians have also the idea 
that the spirit always leaves through the 
roof, supposing that the life must depart in 
the same way that it came from above. 

In ancient Rome, a person who had been 
believed to be dead could only be permit- 
ted to re-enter his house through the roof. 
In Germany the general belief is, that the 
soul departs through the window. When a 
a person dies, the window of the room is at 
once thrown open. and sometimes a cup of 
water is placed on the sill for the refresh- 
ment of the spirit as it enters on its “ long 
journey.” 

Among the horrible superstitions which 
still exist in some parts of the world, that of 
the Vampire is one of the worst. A recent 
law-sujt in Germany has shown that this 
weird belief still exists, notwithstanding the 
boasted enlightenment of this nineteenth 
century. 

A respectable gentleman named Francis 
von Poblocki, sixty-three years of age, died 
of consumption, at Kantsyno, a village in 
Western Prussia. A few days after his fu- 
neral, his eldest son, Anton, was taken sick 
and died on the eighteenth of the same 
month. According to the physician, his 
disease was what is known as a “galloping 
consumption.” 

Almost at the same time this man’s wife 
and a young daughter were taken sick; a 
second son and a brother-in-law felt very 
unwell, and all these persons complained of 
feeling indescribable anxiety and oppress- 
ion, 

The superstitious notion was now adopt- 
ed by the family, that the dead father was a 
so-called vampire, and that they must all 
die if help were not at once obtained. 

A varrpire is supposed to be a body which 
continues to live in the grave, rising there- 
from by night, to suck the precious iife- 
blood {rom ving persons, especially its own 
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relatives, and thus to nourish itself and pre- 
vent the usual decay. 

The persons attacked, it is said, some- 
“times feel themselves in a dream caught by 
the neck and almost strangled; or unable 
to keep off the fearful visitant who lies on 
their breast, they decline very rapidly, and 
soon without end, until by some forcible 
measures the fearful terror is dispelled. 
According to this superstition, which pre- 
vails in Portland and Western Prussia, the 
ability to become a vampire is given with 
the so-called Fortunatus cap, which in all 
ages and among all people has been regard- 
ed as an emblem of prosperity. Such vam- 
pire candidates are said to be somewhat 
dictatorial and avaricious. The principal 
sign, it is believed, is to be found in the 
corpse. The face retains its color; the 
blood flows freely; the stiffness and offen- 
siveness of dead ies are entirely absent, 
as though the person were in a trance. 

There are various methods adopted by 
these superstitious people for destroying 
the vampire; some mild, others more se- 
vere. One is to turn the dead body in the 
coffin with the face downward. Another is 
to drive a wooden stake through the breast, 
and, further, to cut of the head and lay it 
face downward between the legs, While the 
body is thus horribly treated, the people 
declare that groans are heard and wild 
laughter from the mouth of the vampire. 


In some cases the dead body is burned to 
ashes. 

After Anton Von Poblocki’s death, and 
his mother and sister were taken sick, the 
family determined to resort to the severest 
measures of relief, the execution of which 
devolved cn the second son, Joseph, who 


was now the head of the family. The head 
of the dead brother was cut off and laid be- 
tween his feet, as already described. The 
same operation was to be performed on the 
father on the night before the son’s funer- 


Joseph Von Poblocki, with this view, 
went the day before to the grave-digger of 
the place, and offered him a round sum of 
money, if they would dig the grave of his 
brother no near to the father’s that they 
could, without much trouble, breax deegh 
the separating earth and open the coffin of 
the supposed vampire. 

The grave-digger consented to do this, 
but first consulted the pastor of the village 
church, The ee clergyman forbade 
his taking — part in such a desecration, 
and ordered him to dig the grave as usual. 
He also set a watchman on the night before 
the funeral. The watchman was, however, 
careless, and the men were not disturbed 
until they had accomplished their purpose. 

Joseph and his assistants were tried for 


and were found guilty by 


the district court. This sentence was re- 
versed by the Court of Appeals, but the 
verdict was set aside by the Superior Court, 
and the case sent back to be tried again by 
the tribunal of the district. The trial was 
protracted, but all the parties were 
finally acquitted, on the sufficient ground 
that they meant no wrong. 

If now we ask for the origin of this 
strange and horrible superstition, we shall 
probably find it in the ancient doctrine that 
the souls of the dead pass into the bodies 
of other animals, — a doctrine still held by 
the Hindoos, 

There is a batin South America which 
sometimes sucks the blood of animals; and 
if this species once existed in Europe, it 
may have given rise to the belief that the 
dead sometimes rise from their graves and 
nourish themselves on the blood of the liv- 
ing. The wonder is that the superstition 
should sti!l maintain its ground in this age 
of almost universal education and of scien- 
tific inquiry. 

There is a belief, once common, that 
diseases are caused by evil demons, who 
make the spread of the various kinds of 
sickness their special work. Thus the sav- 
age Karen in Burmah believes that there 
are seven /as, the mad “/a,” the epileptic 
“da,” and so on, who go about seeking his 
life. The Persians still think they can see 
its apparition in bodily shape of A/, the 
scarlet fever, and the Russians believe in 
the Pest Maiden. 

One very extraordinary way in which the 
Chinese superstition shows itself is in con- 
nection with the system of ancestral wor- 
ship, to which they attach extreme impor- 
tance. They seem to believe that the un- 
seen world is, in a certain way, a counter- 
part of things visible, and that the spirits of 
the departed stand in need of the same sup- 
port as they did when living, — food, 
clothes and houses, — reduced, however, 
to a state suitable for the use of the invisi- 
ble which they seem to imagine is to be at- 
tained by the process of burning. They 
have a curious way of carrying their super- 
stition intoeffect. Having to provide not on 
the day of the funeral alone, but in perpetui- 
ty, for the comforts of the departed, they 
take care that clothing, furniture and mon- 
ey shall cost them as little as possible. 

They therefore manufacture imitations of 
these necessaries in paper, the paper mon- 
ey being covered with tin or gilt foil; and 
on some occasions bes wat ouse, ready 
furnished, is burned passed entire into 
ase food of the pirits is managed 

e of the spirits more 
simply still. The feast is spread, hot and 
steaming: and the steam and fumes arisi 
from the repast, appear to form the nu 
ment of the spirits, for the substantial food 
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is afterward consumed by relatives. From 
this feeling with regard to ancestral worsbip 
results the strong idea cf every Chinaman 
to have a son instead of a daughter; for 
should the male line of his family fail, the 
ancestral feasts connot be properly perform- 
ed, and then not only his own spirit will be 
starved, but all his ancestors will be re- 
duced to a state of beggary. 

There are many minds, even in our 
own favored land, as we have shown, that 
are under the influence of superstition. 
Near Covington, Georgia, three families re- 
cently resided near together. The first 
household consisted of an old maid and her 
widowed mother, the second of a husband, 
wife and two children, and the third of an 
old lady and son. So strongly did the delu- 
sive idea plant itself in the minds of the 
two latter tamilies, that the widow was a 
witch and in league with the evil powers, 
that they refused to allow her to visit, or 
borrow anything from their houses. They 
said she had made witch balls from hair 
gathered from the tale of a trickled cow, 
which, if rubbed against any article, charm- 
ed any one who touched it. These people 
placed horse-shoes over their beds and un- 
der their door-steps, to kill the influence of 
the old woman’s charms. They. believed 
that she intended to bewitch the whole 
neighborhvod, and bring some plague upon 
the inhabitants. 

Silver bullets were modeled with which 
to shoot her in case she intruded upon the 
families at night by creeping through the 
key-holes or coming down the chimney, and 
silver dimes were nailed in the bottom of 
the churn and well-bucket to prevent any 
other evil influences. 

This fearful delusion existed in the church 
previous to the Reformation (Luther’s), but 
after it, it seemed to prevail to a greater ex- 
tent relatively amongst the Protestants 
than the Romanists, taking a horrible shape, 
similar in character to the Inquisition with 
the Catholics. The Protestants said a 
witch was in league with the devil, an ene- 
my of God, and should be destroyed, and 
they were doing God’s work by so doing. 
It is remarkable with the high authority 
that brought to support the belief in witch- 
craft in ancient times, that so few suffered 
death in our own land. With the positive 
belief so long in dying, we are not so much 
surprised to find Switzerland and Germany 
with their tens of thousands of witches, 


England with thirty thousand, and thou- 
sands in Scotland, many of them tortured 
for confessions before death, as we are 
with the few victims in New England. 

It would be hard to convince some very 
rational people that an unaccountable but 
unconquerable ill-luck does not hang over 
certain houses, One of the most splendig 
dwellings in Philidelphia has been so dam- 
aged by this popular prejudice as to lose 
one-third of its value. Another instance is 
the noble mansion in Newport, known as 
the Barreda House, of which every owner, 
or even lessee, has, in turn, either died or 
become bankrupt. The story of another 
house in Newport may suggest the clew to 
the’ riddle. One after another of its in- 
mates pined, sickened, and, unless removed, 
died. Stories began to circulate of ghosts, 
and the curse of a ruined owner, and intelli- 
gent neighbors listened, shook their heads, 
half convinced. At last, a practical owner, 
who had no faith in ghosts or curses, tore 
up the whole cellar floor, and underneath 
found a gorged sewer from another house, 
in which was collected the filth of twenty 
years, breeding miasma and death. The 
sewer was laid elsewhere, and the ghost 
walked no more. 

There is an old superstition which lin- 
gers yetin many sections, that a company 
of thirteen at table is an unlucky number, 
and when (by accident) persons eating to- 
gether, at any one time, are fonnd to be just 
thirteen, one or more of the number is sure 
to die before the end of the year. The folly 
of this notion could be shown by many ex- 
amples if the failures of a “bad sign” were 
reported a. faithfully as the cases in which 
it “comes true.” It is weil known, that 
among sailors the sixth day of the week is 
regarded as unlucky. So strung is their su- 
perstition on this point that captains and 
owners of vessels never allow their ships to 
set sail on Friday, for the fear of the sea- 
men is of itself almost certain to bring 
about some misfortune. But in Russia, 
Friday is regarded as the most lucky day of 
the week; in Northern mythology the 
sixth day of the week was dictated to the 
goddess Freya. 

As time passes, and the ie become 
more enlightened, superstitions - become 
harmless. They are a sign of ignorance 
and degeneration; yet it is a curious thing 
to observe how idolatry and superstition 
are ingrained in human nature. 
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A SLIGHT 


BY HELEN 


, Sore bright winter morning an old gen- 
tleman entered the waiting-room of the 
little railway station at Carlton, and glanced 
uickly about as if looking for some one. 
fie evidently did not find the person he 
sought, and was turning away, when a young 
man, one of the few passengers put down by 
the Eastern express, now thundering away 
in the distance, came up and spoke to him. 

“I think you must be my Uncle Hezekie 
ab,” he said, smiling, and holding out his 
hand. 

The old man turned, and slowly scanned 
tle new-comer from head to foot. 

“What — who” — he stammered. “Oh, 
you ’re one of Ephraim’s boys, I guess.” 

“Yes, 1’m Charley. I did n’t expect you 
would remember me. Father had some 
business in this part of the country that he 
wanted me to attend to, and, when it was fin- 
ished, I thought I would run over, and make 

you a visit. It’s lucky I found you here, for 

did n’t know just how I was going to get 
out to the farm.” 

“ Yes, yes, so "tis. When did you leave 
home?” said the elder man. He had ar. un- 
usually deep voice, and spoke so slowly that 
there was almost a hiatus after each word, 
and, although one ef the best-natured men 
in the world, his talk, heard at a little dis- 
tance, bore a strong resemblance to the low, 
continuous growl of a suspicious mastiff. 
.“ But come,” he wenton. “We must be go- 
ing, or we shall lose our dinner.” 

He led the way to the sleigh, which was 
near at hand. Charley buttoned his fur 
muffler up to his ears, and pulled his cap 
down to meet it, in preparation for the five- 
mile drive through the crisp, cold winter air. 

“ How ’s all your folks?” asked his uncle, 
as they settled themselves comfortably in the 
large open sleigh. This began a desultory 
conversation which lasted until they reached 

the farm-house. They had driven into the 
yard, and stopped before the house, when, 
_ suddenly, a door flew open, and out rushed 
- a bevy of girls, led by a laughing fairy, with 
sparkling eyes and floating hair, who came 
hurrying down the walk to the sleigh, and 
threw her arms tight around our traveler’s 
neck, or rather around his fur muffler. The 
‘Others were not far behind, and a chorus 
of exclamations began. 

“Oh, I knew you would come today,” said 
one. 

did I,” said another. 


HERBERT. 


MISTAKE. 


“And I.” 

“I knew you the minute I saw you 
through the window.” 

“Sodid 1. I knew you by your nose.” 

“ Well, girls,” said Mr. Thurston, in his 
slow way, “I guess you ’d better go into the 
house.” 

But the girls, finding their supposed vis- 
itor strangely unresponsive, had glanced 
quickly at each other, then at him, and then, 
long before their guardian had finished his 
warning growl, they were fluttering back to 
the house like a flock of frightened pigeons. 
A door slammed; they had vanished, and 
Charley rubbed his eyes to see if he were 
awake or dreaming. 

“ Guess they took you for Joe Warren,” 
said his uncle, a twinkle in his kindly blue 
eyes. “May made so sure he would come 
today.” 

. ioe Warren! May!” echoed Charley, 
stupidly. 

“Yes. My wife was a Warren, you know. 
mons 4 has been staying with us for a little 
spell back, and Joe said he would come out 
for a day or two, so as to go home with her.” 

“Is he her brother?” 

“Of course. But I must take these 
horses to the barn. You can go right into 
the house. | ’ll be in pretty soon.” 

“I'll go and help you take care of the 
horses, and then we can go in together,” 
said Charley, who had a decided disinclina- 
tion to face all those girls alone after the 
little contretemps just described. 

The girls, meantime, were darting aim- 
lessly hither and thither about the great 
kitchen, in a state of bewilderment, maiden- 
ly shame, and curicsity, more easily imagined 
than described. 

“Who can it be?” said Belle, peering 
cautiously out of the window. 

"* May,” said Belle, “are you sure it is n’t 
Joe after all? He wears just such a cap 
and muffler.” 

May had abandoned herself to despair. 

“O girls, what shail | do?” she moaned. 
“] thought so sure it was Joe.” ' 

“ Of course, so we all did,” said Edna. 

“He looks just like him, anyhow,” said 
Bessie. 

“ He is handsomer than Joe.” This from 
Belle. 

“Handsomer!” said Edna. “ How could 
you tell? There was nothing of him to be 
seen except his nose.” 


* And I.” 


“Well, I’m sure that was handsome.” 
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“ Oh, if size is all that is necessary,” mut- 
tered Bessie, sotto voce. 

“I suppose that is the reason we all 
thought he was Joe,” said Edna. 

“ Because he has a handsome nose?” 

“Nonsense. Because he was so muffled 
up we could n’t tell what he did look like.” 

“TI believe it was Joe, keeping still just to 
tease us,” said Bessie. “He wrote that he 
would surely come today. Did n't he, 
May?” 

“ Indeed, it is n't Joe,” said Belle. “ Joe 

has brown eyes, has n’t he? Well, this fel- 
low’s eyes are blue. 1 saw them. They 
looked sort of dazed, but full of fun, too.” 
. “ See here, girls, this will never do,” said 
Edna, the housekeeper. *‘ Father will be 
cold, and want his dinner as soon as he 
cowes in. Belle, stir up that fire, and make 
the potatoes boil, May and Bessie, you can 
be setting the table while I get the meat.” 

They were all at work in a moment, but 
conversation did not flag for that reason. 
Their subject was by no means exhausted. 
They went on wondering, exclaiming, and 
bewailing their mistake with undiminished 
interesc. 

“It is very annoying,” said poetical Edna, 
at last. “I wish it had n’t happened; but 
still I don’t know as we need to think so 
much of it. Of course, he must know it was 
a mistake, and if he is a gentleman we have 
nothing to fear. If he is n’t, he ’Il hardly be 
worth minding.” 

“Qh, that is all very well for ene girls, 
but it is different with me,” said May. She 
was in the pantry standing on tip-toe, and 
dipping cream from a pan into a pitcher 
which she held in her hand. As she spoke, 
she turned to face the girls in the doorway, 
forgetting in her excitement that her head 
was in dangerous proximity to the pan of 
milk which had been pulled slightly forward 
to allow her spoon free play. 

“It seems to me | never shall get over it,’ 
she wenton. “It 's all very well for you, 
but I1—O girls! I—1 hugged him, — yes, 
actually,” with a face of horror. “1 do hope 
he won’t come in, I ‘d rather die than see 
him again.” 

She brandished her spoon with a fierce 

sture intended to indicate utter despair. 

ut, alas! in her quick movement she jarred 
the insecure pan of milk, which promptly 
turned itself upside down on her head, its 
contents streaming down her long hair, and 
pretty print dress, to the floor. Its fall dis- 
turbed another pan which also made a 
plunge for rest, striking in its turn another 
which brought down with it, in one final 
crash and splash, a select variety of tin cups, 
pails, cake-tins, kettle-covers, knives, forks, 
spoons, and so forth. 

It was all over in a moment, aad May, the 
poor victim of an unkind fate, succum 


without more words, She sank to the floor 
among her ruins, still extinguished by the 
inverted pan and its clouds of cream, and 
began to spice the milky waste about her 
with tears, 

“Oh, | ’ve done it now,” she gas 
when the power of speech came back to her. 
“What shall 1 do? Oh, you hateful things, 
how can you laugh so?” 

“© May, May!” cried the girls between 
spasms. “Oh,— we —we can’t help it, 
If you could only see yourself.” 

“If Don Quitxote should see you,” cried 
Bessie, “he would have a tilt with you for 
your helmet.” 

* No,” said Belle, “he would think she 
was his enchanted Dulcinea, and poor San- 
cho would have to whip the trees all night.” 

“Well, | suppose ? look funny, but I 
can’t say I feel so— very,” said poor May, 
picking up the pitcher, which was slowly 
disilling its nectar into one of her sleeves, 
“ The pitcher is n’t broken, anyhow.” 

She rose to her feet and looked ruefully. 
about on the scene of devastation, while the 
milk dripped from her drenched garmen 
and splashed solemnly down into the aa 
on the floor. P 

“ What am I to do?” she sald helplessly. 
“T can’t go anywhere in this condition.” 

But, instead of offering advice and conso- 
lation, the heartless creatures began to 
laugh harder than ever. 

“I "Il tell you what to do,” said Edna, 
when she had recovered her breath. 
“Here!” She took the pan from the girl’s 
head, put it on the floor, and then, seizing 
the wet skirts, began to wring them into it 
vigorously, May turning round and round in 
meek submission. 

“There,” said Edna, “I guess 
about as dry as I can wring you. 


Now go 


to your room, quick, before they come 


an 
this muss 

“ But my shoes,” said May, “they will 
spoil your clean floor.” 

Bessie caught up some newspapers, and 
scattered them across the room. 

“ Quick,” said Belle. “ They ’re coming.” 

May needed no second bidding. 
sprang over the papers so lightly that her 
creamy ‘shoes scarcely left a trace, and the 
next moment was safe in the solitude of her 
own room, 

Bessie had just time to gather up the 

rs, and toss them into a corner, before 
ather entered with the stranger. 

The girls .were surprised and somewhat 
relieved when they found him to be their 
own cousin, even though they had never 
seen him before. For, although the houses 
of Ephraim and Hezekiah Thurston were 
separated by only a few hundreds of miles, 


change your dress while we clear up 


. 


bed | they rarely exchanged visits, and thus it hap-. 
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pened that Charley was now entering his 
uncle’s house for the first time. 

As he glanced about the ample, airy kitch- 
en, at the great stove, pouring forth its wel- 
come of warmth and comfort, at the white 
floor, scrubbed so clean that the daintiest of 
epicures could hardly have scrupled to eat 
from its smooth boards, at the old clock in 
the corner, at the dinner-table, with its white 
cloth and its other paraphernalia, so pleas- 
ant and suggestive to the eyes of a hungry 
traveler, and felt the cheery, home-like at- 
mosphere that pervaded all, he began to 
think he had done a very good thing for 
himself when he planned this visit, a still 
better one when he had carried his plan into 
execution. 

Edna summoned up her courage to meet 
the demands that hospitality made upon her, 
and as the others always followed her lead 
as eldest, the girls greeted their guest pleas- 
antly and cordially, in spite of much inward 
trepidation. They decided at once that 
their newly found cousin was a gentleman, 
for he made no allusion, not by so much as 
a glance, to the embarrassing mistake they 
had made in his eo 

And Charley? Well, one would think 
that three pretty girls, all offering pretty, 
shy, yet cordial welcome, might be enough 
to satisfy any reasonable young man, and 
hold his attention for a time,at least. It 
may be that this young man was not reason- 
able. At any rate, he did not feel quite sat- 
isfied. He thought his cousins very charm- 
ing girls, but, after the first greet were 


over, he scarcely looked at them. His eyes 
went wandering about the room, out 2t the 
window, into the corners, turning quickly at 
every opening door; but they a:ways came 
back to the fire onieaihad, Three girls 
were not enough; he was looking for a 


fourth, He was sure there had been a 
fourth in the little company that had met 


him at the sleigh; and these girls were his 
cousins, so the other one must be— He 
remembered that his uncle had called this 
other one, who was not his cousin, May; but 
he had a sudden chivalrous feeling that he 
et not to use the sweet name thus famil 


ou 
iarly, even in his thoughts; and so the sen- 
tence was left unfinished. 

But where was —the other one? Could 
she have run away? He hoped not, and he 
smiled dreamily as he recalled a vision of 
bright hair and rosy cheeks and sparkling, 

r eyes, and remembered, with a queer 
little thrill at his heart, the sudden clinging 
pressure of soft arms about his neck. 

“The other one” had not run away, as we 
know, although she would have been glad of 
any excuse for doing so. 

ile Charley sat before the kitchen fire 
in wondering, half-amused, yet wholly re- 
speculations concerning her, 


was in her own small chamber, hurriedly ex- 
changing garments, drenched with milk and 
stiffened with cream, for a fresher and more 
presentable costume. Her despairing mood 
had passed away, leaving in its stead one of 
unreasoning irritation. She was angry with 
herself for ony | such a stupid mistake, 
with her cousins for not being wiser than 
she herself had been, with Joe for stayin 
away and making the error possible, wit 
the pans of milk for emptying themselves 
on her devoted head, and, oh! doubly, trebly 
angry with that impudent creature who was 
nobody knew who, from nobody knew where, 
of whom, in fact, nobody knew anything at 
all except that he was the prime and no 
doubt willing and malicious cause of the 
whole annoyance. 

“It’s just too bad,” she muttered, as she 
washed the cream out of her longhair. “If 
I take my death cold, it will be his fault. 
It is all his fault. Look at that dress now! 
Of course it will have to go into the wash, 
and calico never looks fit to be seen after it 
has been washed. What am I to put on? 
That brown suit? No, Fred tore a great 
hole in it last night, and it must be mended 
before | can wear it again. O dear! why 
did n’t I bring more clothes with me? 
This moan was made as she realized the dis- 
tressing fact that her choice must be made 
between a morning wrapper and a pretty 
new cashmere which seemed altogether too 
fine for a quiet afternoon at home. 

“But I shall have to wear it,” she said, 


“though mother told me not to except on 


Sundays or when | went somewhere. But, 
of course, she did n’t know about this, and 
that wrapper was too, too shabby and out of 
place. he girls would laugh at me.” 

This important point settled, her costume 


“was quickly arranged; and, as she went to 


the glass to fasten the delicate luce about 
her throat, she almost started at her own re- 


flection. The dark-blue dress with its pret- 
ty appointments was wonderfully becoming, 
and it fitted to perfection, showing her slen- 
ber, lithe, girlish figure to the best advan- 
tage; and, with her bright hair rippling and 
twisting down below her waist, stray tendrils 
curling in close, damp rings about her face, 


with her eyes shining, her cheeks glowing 
from excitement and haste, she looked more 
like a vision than ever. May attributed all 
this to the effect of the dress, and was new- 
ly impressed with a sense of its unfitness 
or the occasion. 

“ Perhaps that hateful creature will thirk 
I ran away and dressed for his benefit,” she 
said to herself, “It would be just like him, 
But if he thinks himself of so much impor- 
se as that, he will soon find out his mis- 

e,” 
Poor Charley’s supposed  self-conceit 


she | roused her deepest di 


n, and made her 
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eyes brighter, her cheeks rosier than ever; 
and she walked out into the kitchen, with 
her head held high, looking decidedly dan- 
gerous. Her courage failed her a little as 
the hateful creature was brought up, and 
presented by Edna. She dared not look 
at him, and was very glad that Fred rushed 
in from school just then, scattering every- 
body's thoughts, as he always did, in the 
breez: raised by his own impetuosity. 
“Dinner ready, Edna?” cried the young 
nt. “I’m as bungry asa bear, Hurry 
up; | can't wait a minute.” 
“Hush, Fred,” said his sister. 
out of the buttery. 


“Come 
Yes, dinner is ready; 


but if you want any, vou ’d better be quiet, 
and behave yourself a little less like a heath- 
” 


“Oh, bother, Edna! Don’t poke. 
Where ’s Joe? Did n’t he come after all?” 
he inquired. 

* No, he did n't come, but ” — 

“Oh, 1 did n't know” —stammered the 
boy, suddenly becoming aware of the pres- 
ence of a stranger, and trying his best to re 
member what was the proper thing for him 
to say under such circumstances, It was a 
hopeless task, however, and he gave it up. 
He seemed siightly subdued as he took his 
seat at the table; but he soon rallied, and be- 
gan to give Lessie a detailed account of the 
eccurrences of the morning at school, and 
was righteously indignant when he perceived 
that she gave him only a divided attention. 


“I tell you what it is, Bessie Thurston,” | al 


he exclaimed, “when you go back to school, 


you ‘il catch it for staying out today. See 
you don’t.” 
“Shall 1? What makes you think so?” 
“] don’t think so, I know.” 
“Weil, how do you know?” 
“ Well, you see, Mr. Scott, he came up to 


me at recess looking sort of anxious, and 


asked me. if you was sick, I said, no, you 
was all right; and then he wanted to know 
what made you stay out of school. So I 
told him that Joe Warren was coming today, 
and he said, ‘ Pshaw!’ and went off looking 
as biack as a thunder-cloud.” 


Belle laughed. Bessie blushed furiously, 
“} did n’t stay at home for that,” she 


said: “ you had no business to say so.” 

“ You can go to school tomorrow, and tell 
Mr. Scott, he did n’t come. That will make 
it all right,” said Belle. 

Bessie took no notice of this suggestion, 
but went on iu an aggrieved tone, — 

“] don’t see why I should have to go to 
school all the time any more than Belle. 
She 's only a little older than I am, and she 
don’t know a bit more.” 

“Oh, oh!” said Belle. 

“I guess neither of you will ever know 
enough to hurt you much,” said Fred. But 
then you ’re girls, so I s’pose it don’t mat- 


ter,” he added, with the broad and soothing 
charity of his sex. ‘ 

“It's rather hard on you that boys are 
expected to know something,” said Lessie, 
netiled, 

“Come, come, children, we don’t want 
any quarreling,” said Mr. Thurston. 

Jessie colored and was silent, and Fred 
turned his batteries in another direction. 

“I say, May,” he ejaculated, after gazing 
at her in open mouthed admiration, “what 
have you got that rig on today for? Going 
somewhere ?” 

May shook her head at him, but he was 
not satisfied. 

“Then what are you all dressed up-for? 
You — you a'n’t going home today?” This 
in some alarm, for May was a prime favor- 
ite with the rough but warm-hearted lad. 

Bessie looked up with a mischievous light 
in her eyes, and was about to speak, when 
she caught an imploring look from May, and 
mercifully forebore. Edna saw this little 
by-play, and came at once to the rescue. 

* You ask too many questions, Fred,” she 
said, as that young gentleman showed sizns 
of renewing his inquisition, “Do be still, 
and cat your dinner.” 

“ But | want to know what it’s all about. 
Is May going home? Tell me, Edna, real- 
ly and truly.” 

“ No, no, you silly boy. How can she go 
home today? She spilled some milk on her 
= dress, and had to change it, that is 


“Oh—h! that’s it, is it? But like 


to know how much she spilled. That but- 
tery looked as if” — 

“ Father,” cried Edna, in despair, “can’t 
you make Fred stop his noise? No one 
else has a chance for a word.” 

“Fred,” calmly growled his father, “be 
still, and attend to your dinner,” 


For five minutes a peaceful quiet reigned. 
Then Fred began to fidget, and Charley, 


seeing another outbreak was inevitable, gen- 
erously came to the front to receive the 
charge. 

“ What are you boys doing now?” he ask- 
ed. “ There’s plenty of coasting, I should 
say, from the number of ti hills. But 
how about the skating? you have a 
good ground ?” 

“Oh, there ’s coasting enough,” said 
Fred, interested at once. “But we a’n’t 
got much skating ground. The boys said 
today, that the mill-pond was freezing u 
Won't it be joliy, though, if i: only does ? 

“Yes, indeed,” said Charley. “I’m glad 
I brought my skates along. How soon will 
it bear, do you think?” 

“In a day or two, I guess, if it don’t thaw, 
But do you skate?” he asked, surprise and 
a marked increase of respect in his tone. 

“Skate! Certainly I do; whenever | have 
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achance. If you like, I will go to the mill- 
pond with you after school tonight, or in 
the morning, and see how the ice is getting 
on.” 

“Qh, will you, realy?” cried Fred, de- 
lighted. He knew his father and Edna 
would not consent to his making such an 
experiment alone. “How 1 'd like to steal 
a march on those fellows, and have the first 
skate. But 1 did n’t suppose you would do 
it,” he went on, in an alarming burst of con- 
fidence. “I thought you was one of those 
horrid old muffs who are too grand to do 
anything jolly, just because they have got a 
mustache and a long-tailed coat. You look- 
ed like it” 

“ Fred!” cried Edna, in horror. 

Belle and Bessie snickered, and May had 
occasion to wipe her mouth with her napkin, 
and was a long time about it. 

“TI am devoted to jolly things,” said Char- 
ley, gravely, and from that moment Fred 
was his devoted slave. 

Next morning they interviewed the frost 
spirite engaged upon the mill-pond, and de- 
cided that his report of rapid and thorough 
work in progress might be relied on with- 
out fear or questioning. Fred gained his 
cherished wish, and skimmed across the 

leaming ice before any of his school-fellows. 
This left him so generously disposed toward 
the world in general, and the community of 
Forestville in particular, that he immediately 
began to agitate the | gongs of a grand 
skating-party to be held as soon as the ice 
should become strong enough to support a 
crowd, and, that third great essential to a 
successful skating-party, a bonfire. The 
idea was applauded, far and near. Even 
Mr. Scoti, the young school-master, did not 
think it beneath his dignity to show an in- 
terest; and the skating-party became an se- 
tablished future fact. The boys shouldered 
their axes, and went to the woods to chop, 
with brighter faces than they had ever be- 
fore been known to carry on such an errand ; 
and the girls were in a flutter of excitement, 
with plans for skating costumes, and dreams 
of all the delightful ssibilities afforded 
by such an occasion. Oe Warren made his 
appearance with a satisfactory explanation 
of his tardiness just in time to be forgiven, 
and invited to join the party. The girls 
were very careful to say nothing about their 
chief cause of complaint against him; for 
they all said, and especially May, that if he 
once suspected the mistake they had made, 
a would never hear the last of it. 
harley was beginning to regret this mis- 
take quite as much as the girls could do. 
He suspected it was responsible for the fact 
that May wonld have nothing at all to say to 
him. She was not openly rude, but she 
avoided him, ignored his respectful little ad- 
vances toward friendliness, and eluded him 


on all occasions with the quickness and dex- 
terity of a humming-bird. She was, in fact, 
as charming, as unattainable, and altogether 
tantalizing, as one of those flitting, feathered 
flakes of sunlight could ever hope to be. 
Her cousins remonstrated with her, and 
even Joe began to think that his little sister 
was not behaving in all things quite like her 
own sweet self. 

“What is the trouble between you and 
Charley Thurston?” he asked, one day. 
“You are barely civil to him. Have you 
quarreled?” 

“Quarreled'!” said May, in high disdain. 
“[ have n’t the honor of knowing Mr. 
Thurston well enozgh to quarrel with him.” 

“Really! What is the matter then?” 

“I don’t know why you should suppose 
anything is the matter.” 

“Oh, there ’s nothing the matter, and if 
I should ask you why you don’t treat him 
like other people, you would say you do. 
Possibly you would admit so much as to sa 
‘Because.’ Now I can see that you don 
treat him at all as you do other people, and 
I want to know the why of ‘Because’ Don't 
you like him?” 

“No, I don’t. I detest him.” 

“Hum—m. I don’t see why you should. 
I think him a ser. fellow.” 

“ Luckily, all people are not obli to 
think as you do.” eet 

*“ Oh, indeed,” he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. “ Well, there ’s no getting any- 
thing like the truth out of a girl. I guess I 
wil! ask Charley about it.” 

- He rose, as he spoke, and took his hat 
from the table. 

“Joe! You won’t, you can’t, Joe!” 

But he was gone. 

“ O girls, do you, do you think he will ask 
Char — Mr. Thurston about it? ”+she cri 
turning a distressed face toward Belle 
Edna, who had heard the conversation. 

“No, no, May,” said Edna. “He only 
meant to tease you.” 

“And he has gone out the front way, 
when he knows that Charley is in the barn,” 
said Belle. “I know where he is going. 
Don’t you see? Jt is four o’clock,— time 
for school to be out. He thinks Bessie is 
n't strong enough to bring her slate and 
arithmetic home alone.” 

May ran to the door, saw that Joe was 
making giant strides along the snowy path 
toward the school-house, and came back 
smiling, while Belle went on sagely, — 

“| know well enough why you snub Char- 
ley so outrageously ; and I must say, May, I 
think. you are very silly.” 

“ You are quite welcome,” answered that 
undutiful young person. 

* But, May, it is n’t kind or just. It was 
n't Charley's fault that you took him for 
Joe.” 
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“1 never said it was.” 

“Then what makes you treat him as if he 
had done something dreadful? 1 ’m sure 
he is nice, as nice as anybody need be. And 
he has never even hinted anything about that 
day. One would think he had forgotten it.” 

“ He’has n't forgotten it. He is laughing 
in his sleeve at us all, and especially at me,” 
said May, hotly, her color rising. 

“Oh, I don’t believe it; and I don’t be- 
lieve he would say a word, even if Joe should 
ask him. And there are plenty of boys who 
would, let me tell you. And he is always 

ood to you, and so thoughtful for you. | 
fon’t see what more you can expect of him.” 
“I don’t expect onyuies of him. I do 
wish you would n’t talk about him.” 

“But, May ”— 

“ But, Belle!” 

“Itis downright wicked for you to treat 
your cousin so.’ 

“ He is n’t my cousin.” 

“ Well, it amounts to the same thing, any- 
how.” 

“{ beg your pardon. It is n’t the same 
thing. Rawal he is your cousin ” — 

“What is-that about a cousin?” asked 
Charley, coming in from the wood-shed. — 

“Is that you, Charley? Why, I was just 
saying that you and May are the same as 
cousin ; and she declares it is n’t so.” 

“Ah, does she?” He turned to May, who 
was standing speechless, pale with vexation. 
“ Miss May,” he said, “ you are Belle’s cou- 
sin, and I am Belle’s cousin. Is n’t there 
an axiom, or something of the sort some 
where, which says that things which are re- 
spectively equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other? Don’t you think that may 
apply to this case?” ‘ 

“It does n’t apply at all,” she said, coldly. 

“ Well,” he said, with a slow, steady look 
down into her eyes, “I won’t quarrel with 
you about it. 1 think I am rather glad that 
you are not my cousin,” 

The words might have been rude, but the 
tone and the look were not, May blushed 
furiously. Charley did not know whether it 
was from anger confusion. Perhaps 
May did not know either. But one thing is 
certain, if it was not anger that made her 
blush, the blushing made her angry. She 
ran away wondering why she had done it, 
and feeling very, very sure that she hated 
Charley Thurston beyond all other living 
morals. 

Owing to unfavorable weather the skat 
ing-party was delayed for a few days, but 
there was no lack of amusement in the 
mean time. It seemed as if that week were 
trying to crowd into its own short round a 
taste of all the winter gayeties of which a 
small country place is capable; and these 
are by no means so few or so uninteresting 
as some seem to think. 


The young people at Mr. Thurston’s were 
a host in themselves, and on the evenings 
which they spent at home their number was 
usually augmented by a few kindred spirits 
who dropped in informally, and set the wide 
old kitchen ringing with faughter and merry 
voices, as they discussed apples and cider, 
popcorn and butternuts, together with the va- 
riety of topics, original and unlimited, usually 
evolved from the busy brain of a company 
| quick-witted and high-spirited young peo- 
Pp 

Mr. Scott sometimes joined the little part 
on such evenings, but, as he usually invei- 
gled Bessie into a corner, and talked to her 
about her studies, or, when this was imprac- 
ticable, sat apart, and looked daggers at 
every other young man who ventured to 
speak to her, his society was not so general- 
ly interesting as it might have been. Even 

essie, although she knew that the studies 
werc brought forward so often only because 
he found it pleasant to talk to her on any 
subject, thought him rather tiresome, and 
began to wish that he would let her alone, if 
he could not behave himself more rationally. 
Joe never acted so; and yet she was not 
sure that Mr. Scott would not be nicer than 
Joe, even, if only he would not be quite so — 
so stupid, she said, at a venture, not know- 
ing just what was the he ged epithet to ap- 
ply to the conduct which so tried her pa- 
tience. 

From the first, Charley had felt an irra- 
tional and possibly perverse pleasure in be- 
ing near May, however badly she might 
treat him, but he never forced himself upon 
her. He only watched his opportunities, 
and improved them with a tact and courtesy 
which could hardly have failed to win upon 
any girl, however obdurate. Perhaps it won 
upon May, or it may be that Joe’s teasing 
threat and Belle’s lecture had had a salutary 
influence; for she began to show signs of 
relenting, and treated him, in public, with a 
distant graciousness that warmed his heart. 
It must be confessed, however, that when, 
as rarely happened, he found himself alone 
with her, her manner was not of a sort like- 
ly to warm anything, unless it might be 
resentment. But Charley was not resent- 
ful. He thought he knew the reason of her 
apparent disfavor, and hoped to overcome it. 

he days sped rapidly, and Joe and May 
began to talk seriously of going home. 
They had already stayed longer than they in- 
tended, they said, in answer to all hospitable 
entreaties, and now they had no choice; they 
must go. Joe told Fred, he wished he would 
hurry up that skating-party; he did not like 
to be cheated out of his share in such an en- 
tertainment. Fred evidently took the mat- 
ter into consideration. He had a long talk 
with Charley, then the two went together to 
the mill-pond, and no doubt succeeded in pro- 
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pitiating the elf who had his head-quarters 
there, and, perhaps, also, his cousin who 
ruled the weather in that vicinity; for the 
next day, the last one before May and her 
brother were to turn their faces homeward, 
dawned clear anfl bright and crisp, and set 
everybody's pulse beating fast with pleasur- 
able excitement. There would be a moon, 
and the prospect was. that the cvening 
would be all that could be desired, or, as the 
girls said, “ Perfectly splendid.” 

Word was quickly sent in all directions; 
and when the moon rose that night the For- 
restville mill-pond presented a brilliant ap- 
pearance. There was a big bonfire in the 
middie, and tall torches were placed at in- 
tervals along the bank. The snow reficcted 
back the light from all sides, and the forms, 
gliding here and there and everywhere over 
the smooth ice, could be almost as easily 
distinguished as in the clear noonday. 
These were chiefly young people, although 
a few of the older ones had been lured from 
their comfortable firesides by the unusual 
occasion, — unusual because the mili-pond 
was rot often allowed to freeze over, and 
there was no other skating-ground near. 

May and her cousins looked very charm- 
ing in their improvised skating-costumes, 
but none of them were skilled in the business 
of the evening. May, in particular, felt 
grave doubts as to her ability to keep her 
narrow steel supports and that treacherous, 
gleaming surface in their relatively proper 

sitions. She ignored Charley's offer to 

uckle on her skates, and gave Fred the op- 
portunity of performing that gallant service 

At first, Fred was delighted with the idea 
of taking care of his pretty cousin, a grown- 
up young lady who was out of school, and 
had been known, on grand occasions, to 
wear a train. He glided proudiy past the 
“other fellows,” less favored youths, who 
must either wander about the ice alone, or 
condescend to little girls. But May was 
not an apt pupil. Her strokes were nut re- 
markable either for grace or vigor, and at 
times she showed an incomprehensible in- 
clination to make a short step, and examine 
the ice more closely than was at all necessa- 
ry. Naturally their progress was not rapid. 
Meanwhile, the “ other fellows,” whom Fred 
had so pitied, were skating past him, up and 
down, before, behind, and ge him, laugh- 
ing, racing, shouting, and evidently enjoy- 
ing themselves hugely, in spite of their lone- 
ly condition. Fred suddenly discovered 
that if his condition had its charms, it also 
had its drawbacks, and began to long for a 
straight, unincumbered dash across the ice. 
May was too quick-sighted not to perceive 
her knight's divided allegiance, too kind to 


make him suffer for it. She persuaded him. 
.to leave her on a log by the bank to rest 


while he skated on by himself. 


She sat still on her log for some time, 
watching the skaters, the bonfire, the moon, 
sometimes turning to look at a band of the 
younger boys and girls, “ Trundle-bed 
trash,” their dignified elders contemptuous- 
ly termed them, who were playing “ Ncedle’s 
Eye” on the ice not far away. Her cousins 
were gliding gracefully away in the distance 
with their attendant cavaliers, looking very 
pretty, and evidently enjoying themselves. 
She looked about her, wishing there were 
some quiet spot where she might practice 
alone and unseen, and bump her head. 
sprain her ankles, break her arms or her 
neck as often as she liked, without bein 
pitied or laughed at. But there was no suc 
place to be found in all that glare of light, 
and she relinquished her idea with a sigh. 
She was not sure that a skating party was 
the most delightful affair in the world after 
all. Then her eyes fell on a tall figure in a 
fur cap and muffler, gliding swittly away 
over the ice in front of her. No one could 
keep up with him. And how easily he did 
it. May looked after him enviously, How 
nice it must be to be a man, tall and strong 
and grander than anybody clse, and able to 
do anything you liked! There! te had 
turned back. Was he coming her way? 
No. For a moment it had seemed so, but 
now he was skimming over the ice, past the 
the children, in quite another direction. 
Probably looking for Edna or Belle, she did 
n't know which. She wondered if he did; 
he was so very devoted to both of them. 
But she knew in her heart that this was not 
true. Then she turned her attention to the 
moon. 

“Miss May,” said a voice behind her. 
May jumped, and faced about. “Oh, I beg 
your pardon. I did n't mean to startled you. 
But | first saw you here, and” — 

This was something like a fib. He had 
seen her from the moment he had turned to 
come back, and had made the detour past 
the children, and around on the other side, 
because he feared that if she saw him com- 
ing directly toward her, she would invent 
some pretext for avoiding him. 

“Oh, you did n’t startle me,” said May, 
interrupting him coldly, and fibbing in her 
turn, “It ’s not of the slightest conse- 
quence.” 

“ Won't you come and skate a little while 
with me? The ice is very good down 
toward the race.” 

“You ‘d better not ask me. I showd 
only hinder ~ I can’t skate at all. It’s 
as much as | can do to keep from falling. 
Fred was very glad to get rid of me, I as- 
sure you.” 

“You won't hinder me,” said Charley se- 
renely. “It does n’t matter whether you 
know how to skate or not. You need n't 
try. Come!” And she went. 
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“Just skate a little at first,” he went on, 
taking her hands,“ until we have a start; 
then let yourself go.” 

He made a few vigorous strokes. May 
followed with faltering ones ; and then they 
were off on the wings of the wind, flyin 
past boys who cheered, and girls who stared, 
and grave, elderly persons who shook their 
heads, and sagely predicted disaster. When 
they stopped to take breath, they had left 
the rest of the party far behind them. 

“ Oh, this is glorious,” cried May, forget- 
ting her reserve in the excitement of this 
wild rush through the winter night. “I see 
now why you said it did n’t matter whether 
I knew how to skate or not. You knew you 
conld skate well enough for two.” 

“It does n't take much to keep one, or 
even two, going on ice like this,” said Char- 
ley, smiling. 

“Not much for you, you mean. Oh,” as 
an unguarded movement brouzht back to 
her a realizing sense of the difficulties at- 
tending any attempt at independent action 
on her part. “How I wish | could skate 
just half as well as you do.” 

“You would soon learn,” said he, eageriy. 
“1 should like to teach you, 1 think we are 
going to have settled weather now, and we 
might come here every day. But you are 
going away,” he added, regretfully. 

“Yes; | am going — tomorrow.” + 

There was something like regret in her 
voice, also. 

“ And next week I must go back to my 
own home. For all! can tell | may never 
see you again. You won't care, that is 
but May, there is one question 

must ask you before you go. You have 
not been very fricndly with me. Have | of- 
fended you in any way?” 

“ Offended me?” said May, relapsing into 
Lae chilliness. “Oh, no. How should 

u 
ws h!” cried Charley, feeling that he had 
cause for complaint, but finding it difficult 
to put his grievance into definite terms. 
“ What have I done that you should dislike 
me so? Itis n't fair, May. You don’t give 
me a chance. Is it all because of that 
wretched mistake? How could I help 
being myself, and not your brother?” 

“How dare you speak of that?” cried 
May, in sudden passion. ‘As if I did n’t 
know the construction you put on it! As if 
1 could n’t see how you have been laughing 
laugh, May! At you!” cried 

“I laugh, May t you!” c poor 
Charley, b this injustice. 

“Yes, you have. I have seen it. You 
say I am not fair. Have you been fair? 
You have laughed at me, and thought light- 
ly of me, just because — because ” — 

* Because you put your arms around my 
neck? O May, | wish you'd do it again.” 


“Oh, how dare you say such a thing?” 
she cried again, her eyes filling with angry 
tears. “You have no right” — 

“Have n't 1?” he said, bitterly. “Oh, 
yes, | have, May. 1 have a right to wish it, 
and | have a right to love you,—as | do, 
and shall as long as I live. You can’t take 
that away from me. I know | have no nght 
to ask your love in return,” he went on, 
more gently; “no vig to expect that you 
will ever give yourself tome. But, O May! 
I wish you would. I would care for you — 
so tenderly. I would make you happy, May. 
Indeed I would, if you would only let me 
try.” 
The girl turned away, startled, bewilder- 
ed, angry; and yet not half so angry as she 
would have liked to be. 

“ May,” said Charley, softly, after a little 
silence, “do you really hate me?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 1 don’t know,” she 
answered, confusedly. 

Then she broke down, suddenly, and be- 
gan to cry. In her agitation she sl'pped, 
and would have fallen, but Charley caught 
her, and drew her to him. 

“May, my darling, what is it? What 
have I done?” he cried, in dismay. 

There was no answer, but she made no 
attempt to leave him, and sobbed on help- 
lessly. 

“Dear May,” he murmured, when she 
was calmer, “don’t you think you could like 
a little —some time. Won't you 
try?” 

“How can I tell?” she said. “1 hardl 
know you. It is too soon, too sudden. 
don’t know what to think.” 

“It is too soon for you, perhaps. But 
not too soon for me to know that | love you 
as I shall never love another woman. but 
I do not wish to hurry you, dear. Only let 
me hope a little. That is all 1 will ask— 
now.” 

“I did n’t know you cared so much for 
me,” she said, wonderingly. “I thought — 
1 almost thought that you despised me, and 
—and— Oh, 1 don’t know what I thought.” 

“I have loved you from the first moment I 
saw you, when you came running to meet 
me,— though you did n’t know it,—and put 
your dear arms around my neck. May,” 
with a little laugh, “will you be angry if | tell 
you how | wished that fur muffler out of the 
way ? ” 

“That fur muffier was the only comfort- 


ing circumstance about it— fer me,” said 


May, her face dimpling in spite of herself. 
“ But it seems rather dreadful to talk about 
it,even now. Do you know what | did after 
] went into the house? I went straight in- 
to the buttery, and upset three pans of milk 
over my head.” 

“Ah! Is that what Fred’s mind was so 
exercised about that day at dinner? And it 
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was all my fault. 1 have made you a great 
deal of trouble, have n’t 1,dear? 1 suppose 
you wish you had never seen me.” 

“] did say so once,” she said demurely. 

“And now?” eagerly. 

No answer. 

“But now, May? Can you: forgive me?” 
he insisted. 

*“ Oh, it is n’t you who ought to ask that,” 
cried the girl, with sudden impetuosity. 
“You have been —so good — from 
the first; and 1 have been— horrid. Say 
that you will forgive me.” 


“ If you would do one thing for me, May, 
I think 1 could forgive anything or every- 
thing, past or to come.” 

“What is that?” 

“You know well enough.” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and 
then her arms stole softly up about his ‘neck. 

“Is that it?” she murmured, smiling, 
though her voice trembled. 

Charley bent his tall head, and kissed her 
reverently. 

“ Yes,” he whispered, “I have nothing to 
wish for now.” 


A DROLL 


EARS there resided, in one of the 

villages of Hillsboro, New Hampshire, 
an old fellow by the name of Dick S——, 
who, though unable to read and write, pos- 
sessed a good deal of native wit and not a 
little of Yankee shrewdness. He was one 
of those happy-go-lucky, shiftless mortals, 
not unfrequently met with in New Eng- 
land, who seem to be perfectly contented, 
if they secure just the necessaries of life, 
and have no ambition to reach a higher 
level. The subject of our sketch carried 
on a little farm in summer, and made a few 
serviceable, strong baskets, which he ex- 
changed for groceries at the stores, during 
the long winter evenings. He always seem- 
ed to be in a happy frame of mind, and no 
blast of adversity “ froze the genial current 
of his soul.” 

One autumnal evening, when the village 
store chanced to be well-filled with purchas- 
ers, the proprietor caught a glimpse of “ Un- 
cle Dick,” as he was familiarly called, slowly 
approaching. He was well aware that it 
was a hard matter to make the old man the 
victim of a practical joke, and had never 
tried his skill in that direction; but on this 
occasion he felt so strongly temptcd to 
measure swords with him, that after the an- 
cient codger had taken a comfortable seat 
by the stove, he passed him a maritime 


“ Good-evening, good-evening, Uncle 
Dick; perhaps you'd like to read the lat- 
est news?” 

The old man took the open sheet, and 
holding it upside down, gazed intently at 
the small cuts of sailing vessels with which 
the paper was profusely illustrated. Every 
one present knew that he was unable to 
read a word,and when the bustling mer- 


YANKEE. 


chant asked, “ Well, well, Richard, what 
’s the news?” they expected the old 
man would be nonplussed. 

Quick as a flash, however, in his whining, 
drawling tone, he replicd, while a twinkle 
lit up the eye that peered round the corner 
of the paper, — 

“There’s been a terrible storm at sea, . 
and all the ships are bottom side up!” 

At one time when Daniel Webster was 
making political speeches in his native 
State, the Hon. Joseph Healey, of Washing- 
ton, N. H., met him at Hillsboro, and was tak- 
ing him to Claremont. In passing through 
the lower village, Mr. Healey spied “ Uncle 
Dick” on ahead, driving a sorry-looking 
ox-team loaded with apple pumice. 

“There, Mr. Webster, is one of the local 
geniuses of New Hampshire. Noone was ever 
known to get the better of him at repartee.” 

“1 draw him out,” said the distinguish- 
ed statesman, 

Accordingly when they had overtaken the 
slow-moving teamster, Mr. Healey, who was 
somewhat acquainted with him, exchanged 
greetings, and remarked, — 

“Uncle Dick, allow me to introduce you 
to Daniel Webster, the famous expounder.” 

The old man raised his battered hat, and 
Mr. Webster cordially reached down, and 
shaking hands engaged him in a desultory 
conversation, finally inquiring, — 

“My friend, what do you propose doing 
with that apple-purrice ? 

“Wal,” whined Uncle Dick, with a lon- 

er drawl than usual, and scratching his 
ead, “I ‘m goin’ to keep it to feed the 
d——d Whigs on.” 

Mr. Webster’s solemn visage relaxed, and © 

he threw the old rascal a bright dollar as 


his companion whipped up. 
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THE BOY SCOUT; 
OR THE HEROINE OF THE PONCAS. 


A STORY OF WESTERN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington. ] 


CHAPTER III. 
DANGER AHEAD. 


AL FLEMING rushed forward at the 
sound of that groan in a state of fear- 

ful excitement. Was it Lu—his Lu — that 
lay there inthe hedges dying? He expect- 
ed to find the fair young form all gory, the 
queenly head defaced by the Indian’s hatch- 
et. 


As he went forward he saw an object 
moving in the shrubbery. Yes, there was a 
human head clearly outlined against the 
shadows, and it was not Lu’s, nor was it an 
Indian's. 

“ Hollo, there!” he called out. “Who 
is there, and what are you dotng?” 

The head dropped suddenly out of sight, 
and again there was a loud groan. 

Hal laid his hand upon his revolver. 

“ If you don’t speak I shall fire,” he cried 
threateningly. 

“Oh, Gora mighty, don’t! I ’se dead! 1] 
’se clean dead !” 

“ Hollo! is that you, Goliah? What’s 
the matter?” 

“ Nuffin’ "tickler; only I ’se jes’ a dyin’, 
dat ’s all.” 

The head became visible again. A rust- 
tling among the hedges, a splashing of the 
water, seemed to indicate that its owner was 
doing bis best to withdraw from his embar- 
rassing position. Finally he succeeded in 

etting upon his feet on dry land. 

*Ki! Golly!”. exclaimed the negro, de- 
lighted beyond bounds. “Dat am Massa 

eming, suah. Thought 't was an Injin; 
"deed I did.” 

And he held forth a black and a very 
large band toward the lieutenant. 

al took it, and wrung it kindly. 


“ Poor Goliah,” he said, “your master 
and mistress are both dead, and” — 

The voice of the speaker became thick, 
and fora moment he remained silent, until 
he could control his emotion. 

“ Yis, de Siox killed ’em. Shot ‘em both 
down. Berry sorry. Dey like to hab killed 
Goliah, too. Ef 1 had n’t run like sixty dey 
*d had my scalp, suah,” 

“ Where are Dick and Lu?” 

“De young missus was taken prisumner 
by de Injins. 1 ’se seed ’em tote her away, 
lookin’ jes like a broken lily, her purty hair 
all a flyin’. I ’se just started arter her when 
you kim round, an’ I ‘se bin here eber 
since.” 

Hal’s heart gave a great throb of relief 
and joy. Anything was better than that she 
should have died. 

“ Was Miss Castlemain hurt?” he asked. 

“ Notas I knows ob, only kinder scat like. 
Golly! did n’t her eyes shine when de Injin 
took hold ob her to put her on de hoss. 
Golly ! dey ’s like two stars.” 

“ What Indians werethey? Do youknow 
what chief led them?” 

Lieutenant Fleming spoke very energeti- 
cally, and his own eyes flashed, till they re- 
sembled those luminaries to which Goliah 
had poetically compared his young mistress’s 
to. 


“ Yes, massa, 1 knows ebery one ob dem. 
Dey war dat Siox, Mudhole, an’ his folk. 
Dey ar’ de biggest debbils on de yearth.” 

“It isas I feared,” said Hal, as Sergeant 
Jones and the rest of the men came up. 
“It is that Mudhole’s work. I thought of 
this when I found so much sign out there on 
the plain. Our work is cut and dried for 
us. Miss Castlemain must be rescued, and 
we are the ones to do it.” 

“ Would it not be well to ride back to the 
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fort for a re-enforcement ?” suggested the 


=“ And lose time, and valuable lives? No, 
we must follow the trail this very night. 
None of you are cowards; and think how 
much Miss Castlemain must suffer till she 
is in the hands of her friends again.” 

“We are all with you, lieutenant,” cried 
Bill Woodworth. “But where’s the boy ?” 

“Yes, where is Dick? You did not tell 
me, Goliah.” 

“Massa Dick ’s gone down to de fort. 
Rode away dis noon. Specs he cer afore 
dis time, unless de Injins cotched him,” an- 
swered the negro. 

“TI hope he is safe,” returned Hal; “ but, 
anyways we have to look atter the other one 

rst.” 

“ And how about those up yonder?” ask- 
ed Sergeant Jones, in a low voice. 

“They must be buried, sergeant.” said 
Hal solemnly. “We have time enough for 
that, and there ’s no telling when we may 
want the same office done for us.” 

“That is so, lieutenant. Life is mighty 
unsartain. Our scalps may be in some cus- 
sed Sioux girdle tomorrow by this time. I 
can give up my life without a murmur, but 
my corpse would rise up to see an old yel- 
low leg sporting my army-blue.” 

And old Ben Johnson looked lovingly 
down upon his glossy suit, ornamented 
with the rows of bright buttons. 

Two deep graves were dug under the 
trees, and the bodies of the pioneers were 
tenderly consigned to the earth. It was a 
solemn scene. Rough soldiers though they 
were, accustomed to scenes of blood and 
carnage in their wild border life, there was 
not one of the men but that felt the tears fill 
their eyes, as they flung the dirt upon the 
bodies of the generous settler and his 
worthy helpmeet. More than one meal had 
they eaten at the Castlemains’ table, and 
they thought of it with sorrow as they turn- 
ed from their last resting-place. 

It was over at last, and other thoughts 
came up to drive — the sorrowful ones. 

“Is n’t there anything to eat, Goliah?” 
inquired Bill Woodworth of the negro, as 
the party walked to the place where their 
horses stood. “ We are powerful hungry, 
and we don’t want to faint by the wayside.” 

“ Dar’s dem chickens I heeard a cackling 
arter sun-down,” answered the darkey. 
“Specks dey am in de cherry-tree, an’ 
mighty glad I bese to haf to git dem fur ye. 
I aire fur one ob dem myself.” 

“We might as well stop and eat now as 
to do it later,” observed Hal. “So go for 
the chickens, Goliah, and we will have some 
coals ready to cook them.” 

“ Yes, hurry up, ace of spades! it’s long af- 
ter supper-time,” cried Ben. ~ 


ob spades, nudder,” cried that sable gentle- 
man indignantly, “You may cotch your 
own chickens fur all ob me, if yer’s gwine 
to call names.” 

“Oh, we did n't mean anything bad,” 
said the soldier soothingly. “ An ace ’s the 
biggest card in the pack, and we meant that 
you were the biggest of all of us. We al 
depend*upon you for our supper.” 

*“ Dat am so,” said Goliah, appeased ; “ an’ 
we will hab de chickens right smart off. 
’Clare to goodness, I ’se hungty as ole 
Marm Sary was, off in old Tennessee, when 
she eat trenty taters an’ tree pound of stake. 
It ’s de fact, fo’ hebben.” 

Goliah was sucoessful in his expedition, 
as might have been expected. A large num- 
ber of the fowls of the plantation, frightened 
away by the Indians, and deprived by the 
fire of their usual roosting-place, had taken 
refuge in the cherry-trees for the night. 
The negro, without any difficulty, secured 
half a dozen of the largest, wrung their 
necks, and dressed them. Each of the men 
then took a fowl, and roasted it to his liking 
upon the hot embers. 

The whole operation did not occupy much 
time, and the roasted poultry was soon 
placed upon the greensward, and the men 
gathered around to partake of the rudely 
prepared meal. 

“A capital roast! superb!” said Hal; 
“but it seems to me a little fresh. Goliah, 
what did you give your chickens last? I 
don’t believe they ever had any salt to eat 
in their lives.” 

The negro scratched his head, and looked 
slight! The soldiers laughed, all 
but old en, who gravely took from one of 
the many pockets about his person, a small 
package of dirty brown paper, which he 
carefully opened. 

“ There ’s your salt, boys,” he said, exhib- 
iting the white, clear grains of the much-de- 
sired chloride of sodium. “ It takes an old 
man like me to know what is going to be 
wanted, and have the supply on hand.” 

“ Age and experience have the same ef- 
fect on you that this salt has upon fresh 
fowl,” observed Hal, with a smile, “ You 
are seasoned, whereas the rest of us are like 
green sprouts.” 

“And now that I have begun to speak,” 
said Ben, “had n’t we better have a supply 
of them chickens to carry with us? They 
may come handy.” 

“Your suggestions shall be acted upon, 
Goliah, you may get another half-dozen, 
while we are getting our horses ready.” 

The night was passing on apace. It was 
nearly midnight when the little band of 
whites was mounted ready to start in the 
pursuit. Goliah had secured the extra litter 
of chickens, which were securely fastened at 


“My name ’s G’liah, sah, an’ [ ’se no ace 


the back of old Ben's saddle. The negro 
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himse!f was mounted behind Hal, his horse 
being the stronzest in the party, in addition 
to which he was the lightest weight. 

“ Now to find the trail of the Sioux,” said 
the lieutenant. “We must make good use 
of the moonlight. Ben Johnson, you lead 
the way.” 

The old veteran rode to the front without 
a word, and the whole party presently can- 
tered away from the setitler’s ruined home- 

tead. They went on several miles in si- 
ence, each man in the party keeping a vigi- 
Jant lookout in every direction, 

At length Ben uttered an exclamation, 
halted, and dismounted. He examined the 
ground carefully. 

“The Indians divided in two parties, one 
goius north, the other west,” he exclaimed. 
“With which one would the gal go?” 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
whites that the girl would accompany the 
party going north. 

- Mudhole will be ina hurry till he gets 
to his village, when he probably means to 
make the gal his wife. The consarned, pi- 
sen snake, to hurt a white woman's feelings 


And old Ben re-mounted, and continued 
the journey. 

Fierce were the thoughts that burned in 
Hal’s mind. Occasionally a malediction 
leaped to his mouth; but he would repress 
its utterance. The vindictive glow in his 
eyes he would not, however, nor could not, 
repress, 

On, on they rode in the darkness of the 
night. Miles were left behind them. Only 
now and then did any one say a word. 

They crossed a water-course half dry in 
its channel, the dirty, dark-colored water 
murmuring on to add its burden to the Nio- 
brara, miles and miles away. Half a mile 
further on Ben again halted, dismounted, 
and made examination. 

“ There ’s another party jined the reds 
here,” he said, after a moment's investiga- 
tion. “ Whether it’s the same one that left 
them awhile ago, | am unable to say. Blast 
the imps, any way! there had n’t ought to be 
one alive on the face of the earth.” 

“Well, it makes no difference, few or 
many,” returned Hal. “ Of courseit is only 
by skill and fimesse'tkat we can hope to ac- 
complish our object. And, if it comes toa 
fight, after all, what are twenty or more odd 
Sioux ?” 

“You are always good grit, lieutenant; 
but you must remember there ’s only seven 
of us, for I don’t count shiny face there any- 


thing.” 

- Guess I ’se want to be ’venged on dem 
sal s es much es you, Massa Ben,” de- 
clared Goliah ira . “Golly! you ‘Il 
see how I kin fight. Tink we shall git up 
wid dem in tree or fo’ days?” 


“ Three or four days!” cried Ben. “We 
are right on them now. Should n’t wonder 
if we beard their yell any minute. So be 
prepared to be made into mince-meat.” 

“Kil golly! dere dey kum, suah,” ex- 
claimed the negro, frantically gesticulating 
with his arms. “ Fo’ God! we shall all be 
killed, Massa Fleming Dar ’s more ’n 
trenty thousand ob ’em!” 

“Shut up, you blockhead,” cried the 
grisly veteran sternly, “or I ‘li put a bullet 
through your black carcass. And now, 
men, run for it; it is the only thing left for 
us. The red devils can ride us down in no 
time.” 

A_ blood-curdling arose at that mo- 
ment on the air, and, from a clump of cotton- 
woods in their front, a troop of dusky war- 
riors, numbering not less than two-score, 
came sweeping toward them in one wild 


orgy. 

The party of whites turned their horses 
instantly, and dashed away, followed by the 
whooping Indians. To stand against that 
overpowering number would have been fool- 
hardiness. 

Their horses answered nobly to the de- 
mand made upon them. Bullets and arrows 
whistled around them, It was a momeut of 


ril, 

Goliah had been very still since Ben’s 
terrible threat. He sat on Hal’s horse 
speechless with terror, clinging hold of the 
lieutenant’s shoulders with a clutch like 
that of death. Suddenly he uttered a loud 
scream. 

“1 ‘se killed, Massa Hal, I ’se killed, 
suah. Dey hab sent an arrer right through 


e. 

And the darkey was so frightened that he 
lost his hold of the lieutenant’s shoulder. 
Consequently, at the next bound of the of- 
ficer’s horse, he fell to the ground. 

“ Right about face!” shouted Hal, in 
tones of thunder, checking his steed on the 


moment, and turning around. “Give the 
red-skins a taste of Uncle Sam’s powder.” 

Sudden as was the command, it was obey- 
ed on the instant. Suddenly the seven 
horses stood facing the approaching savages 
from whom they had been so lately fleeing. 
Seven carbines spoke out spitefully and 
threateningly, and the whites saw several 
galloping away rideriess in the moon- 
ight. 

erhe Indians had ridden in a body till 
those death shots came hurtling among their 
ranks; now they separated, and circled 
around the whites, uttering their yells, and 
hanging from the sices of their horses in a 
manner to screen themselves {from the shots 
of the soldiers, 

At the same time they sent a shower of 
bullets and arrows among the little party 
that so boldly defied them. 
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Some of the missiles took effect. Ser- 

t Jones’s horse fell, with an arrow in 

its vitals, and Sam Stewart was disabled by 

a bullet in his shoulder. It began to loo 
desperate for the little band of whites. 

Yelling like madmen, continuing their 
wild circlings, now swooping up very wear, 
now darting backward, the Sioux kept up 
the attack. 

“The imps mean to have our scalps, at 
least it looks like it,” said Bill Woodworth, 
stopping long enough to take a surprising 
chew of tobacco. “I tell you what le’ ’s 


“ What?” echoed two or three voices. 

“Le’ 's shoot every Indian,” answered 
Bill 

“] will tell you what to do,” cried Hal. 
“Take Sergeant Jones behind you, Bill; 
and you, Goliah, mount behind me again. 
Now strap your carbines, and, with sabre 
and revolver, dash into the thickest portion 
of that howling crew. We'll see if we can’t 
scatter them.” 

The order thus given was promptly car- 
ried into execution. Before the Indians 
could in any way mistrust their contemplated 
plan, they saw dashing down upon them 
those six mounted horses. 

Crack! crack! crack! went their revolv- 

ers, spreading death and confusion among 
the savages, who invojuntarily withdrew as 
the white men came thundering on. One 
unfortunate brave was cut down by a sabre 
stroke in the hands of stout Ben Johnson, 
and several others fell by the nearly as fatal 
bullet. 
Refreshened by their brief breathing 
ce, the horses of our friends put forth 
eir best speed. Their riders kept straight 
reins, dashing on over the back trail in the 
waning light of the moon. Pleased with 
their successful manceuvre, the soldiers gave 
a yell. 

A score of savages, with answering yells, 
flew after them in mad pursuit. They had 
not yet given up the hope of victory and 
scalps. 

“It beats the ’tarnal!” excla'med Ben 
Johnson, as he looked back over his shoul- 
der. “We shall have to kill every one of 
the critters before they ‘ll let us alone. 
They are mighty 

But, though the Sioux still continued the 
pursuit, they were careful to keep at a re- 
spectiul distance. They had seen enough 
of the whites to know that they were bold 
and determined men who carried their lives 
in their hands. pe 
another encounter wit 


them in their present 


condition, but hoped to tire them down, and, 


then rush in and do the work of death. 


did not care to risk | 


The first red beams of day were appear- 


ing in the east. Night was dissolving, and 


the stars grew pale. Finally light slowly 


spread over the plain. 


Several miles away rose a belt of timber, 
like an oasis amid the desert sands. To- 
ward it the whites made their way. Once 
within its friendly shelter they could defy 
all the warriors in Dakota land. 

They spurred on their tired steeds, and 
the faithful beasts responded by a generous 
burst of speed. 

And now the shouts behind them rose 
more dire and blood-thirsty. The red war- 
riors, mistrusting their intention, rushed for- 
ward in wild, furious swoops, each succeed- 
ing one approaching nearer. It looked as 
if at any time those furious Centaurs of the 
wilderness might rush in. The whites rode 
forward in a compact body, making direct 
for the line of timber. 

A mile lay between them and the protect- 
ing shelter of the woods, A half mile, and 
they could see the waving branches of the 
green wood, as though inviting them into 
its sate retreat. 

Fearfully now rose the yells behind them. 
A flight of arrows whizzed past them. The 
thunder of their steeds kept on. 

On, on! there is safety for them in the 
greenwood, and they are near it now. 

Great God! At that very moment the 
whites saw a large body of mounted Indians 
bearing down upon them from the green- 
wood’s depth. Every white man halted sud- 
denly as if turned to stone. 

“By Jerusalem! we ‘rein a pretty pick- 
le,” cried Ben. “ What shall we do?” 

“Ride straight ahead,” shouted Hal, his 
eyes blazing. “It's death any way, and we 
may gain the wood.” 

Grasping carbine and sabre tightly, our 
friends gave a yell, and cashed forward. A 
savage rifle rang out sharply. A cry burst 
from Hal’s lips; he threw up his hands, and, 
reeling, fell backward into Goliah’s arms, 
stricken down by an Indian bullet. 

There was confusion and uproar. The 
Indian yells rang out hoarsely. The whites 
replied defiantly. The thunder of hoof 
strokes was deafening. 

And, their horses dashing forward, their 
heavy sabres uplifted to strike deadly blows, 
their faces set as fiint, the five soldiers, 
recking little of life or death, kept their eyes 
on the forest shade. And ‘behind them 
rushed and yelled the Sioux, riding nearer 
and nearer; and before them tossed the 

lumes of the advancing braves. Painted 
aces and brandishing weapons before and 
behind them, what horror was in that mo- 
ment! what could save them? 


So, like avenging furies, they kept upon 
the tracks of the fleeing soldiers, still péal- 
ing their war-whoop. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY. 


N the mean time young Dick Castlemain 
was meeting with some interesting expe- 
riences. 

When the boy rode away from his father’s 
house in the pleasant noontime, there was 
not a thought of danger in hismind. Three 

of life in the wilderness had hardened 
is boyish frame, and given a manly fear- 
lessness to the oe heart, He was well 
armed, though the good rifle that he carried 
in his hand, and the hunting-knife and re- 
volver in his belt, were as much for orna- 
ment, and to gratify vanity, as for any ex- 
pectation of use. andering bands of In- 
dians often indeed crossed the plain, but, 
heretofore, they had always given a wide 
berth to the Castlemain plantation. 

With a light, joyous heart, whistling mer- 
rily, and proud as a train band captain of 
“ye olden time,” Dick rode carelessly ,on. 

e let Dobbin have his own way, so his 

e never was the swiftest, and sometimes 
t degenerated into a walk. 

The plain was beautful in the June sun- 
shine. A fine, soft, deiicious breeze swept 
over the prairie, rifling the flowers of their 
fragrance, and scattering it broadcast. The 
peaceful harmonies of nature seemed all in 
tune. Surely it was a day in which to be 


ick had taken his bearings carefully 
when he started from home, and he kept 
on his course undeviatingly. Some over 
thirty miles lay between him and Fort Ran- 
dall. He calculated upon reachtng the lat- 
ter place in about five hours. 

.The prairie was undulating, and, thongh 
in some places wooded, he could carry his 
eye over a vast width of territory. There 
was nothing to give him apprehension on 
the whole broad expanse. 

After a hundred miles had been passed, 
he descried against the horizon a dark line. 
Chis indicated the fringe of trees along the 
banks of a small river, one of the tributaries 
of the Niobrara, The boy pressed on, 

In due time he gained the river, watered 
old Dobbin in its sluggish cnrrent, and 
again journeyed steadily on. 

A group of dark ope caught his eye 
out on the prairie. They were antelopes 
feeding. A sudden thought entered Dick’s 
mind. 

It would be about supper-time when he 
arrived at the fort, and juicy antelope steak 
was excellent eati He pictured the ad- 
miring and grateful looks and words of the 
soldiers as he entered the fort with his 
pelea He determined to try and obtain a 

t. 


Dick accordingly dismounted, leaving 
Dobbin to enjoy himself nibbiing the lon 
prairie grass, and cautiously moved toward 
the feeding animals. Having gone a quar- 
aan a mile from the house, he came to a 
halt. 

An antelope was coming toward him like 
a daughter of the wind, small and fleet, with 
head thrown back, a coquette of the plains. 
It was a beautiful ani and, by its horns, 
not ong a year old. 

The wind was blowing toward the boy, a 
fact which accounted for the creature’s near 
approach. It had seen Dick, that was evi- 
dent, and, shy as it was, it was curious also, 
and came yet nearer, and paused, snuffing 
the air, yet immovable as a statue. 

Dick brought his rifle steadily to his 
shoulder, took aim, and fired. 

The boy was proud of his skill as a marks- 
man. He had brought down more than 
one hawk with that same weapon, so he 
was not surprised to see the pretty creature 
give a wild leap and fall prostrate upon the 
ground. The other antelopes, alarmed by 
the agent of the rifle, flew away like the 
wind, 

Dick walked back toward his horse with 
the intention of leading the animal to the 
fallen deer so that he might load the car- 
cass on his back. Before he reached his 
horse’s side he saw a sight that caused him 
to pause abruptly. 

This was what he saw: A half-score of 
warriors, brandishing bows, rifles and toma- 
hawks, and howling and whooping like fu- 
ries, riding down before him, not a hundred 
rods away. They were so near that he 
could even distinguish the painted faces 
surmounted by gayly dyed plumes. 

While Dick had boon engaged in killing 
the antelope, the party had come up from 
the river at a lower point than where he had 
crossed it, and defiling around an abrupt 
bend or curve of the timber had come thus 
suddenly upon him. They had evidently 
but just descried him, for their yells ra 
out almost simultaneously with the lad’s s 
den pause, 

They were Sioux in full paint and feath- 
er; Dick knew that at a glance, knew it by 
their dress and warlike guise, by their war- 
cry, and another surer, deadlier sign. 

Most of the Indian tribes have si 
which indicate their peculiar characteristics, 
and like the mystic symbol of the Masons 


pronounce their nationality. This fact is. 


well known among all Western people. 

The Comanches, or Snakes, move the: 
hand in imitation of a reptile crawling. 

The Rapahoes, or Smellers, are recog 
nized by the manner in which — seize’ 
the nose between the thumb and forefin 


oe the Pawnees, or Wolves, indicate their 
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nationality 4 placing a forefinger on each 
side of the forehead, pointing upward like 
the sharp ears of the wolf. 

The Poncas, or Blinders, make a sign by 
pulling their scalp-locks over their eyes. 

The Crows have a fashion of clapning 
the palms of their hands in imitation of the 
flap; ing of wings. 

ne Cheyennes, or Cut-Arms, draw the 
finger across the arm as if lopping the mem- 
ber from the body. 

But the Sioux, brutal and savage above 
all the North-American tribes, have a sign 
so expressive that its meaning is apparent 
at once. They eA draw the finger 
across the throat like a knife. 

Dick’s quick eye had caught this sign, 
and for a moment it changed all his young 
blood to ice. But only for an instant did he 
stand spellbound. The next second he 
sprang for his horse, mounted it, and — 
it toward the river; the Indians after him 
in mad career, firing their rifles anc twang- 
ing bowstrings. 

e had not gone twenty rods when old 
Dobbin fell with a groan. A Sioux arrow 
had transfixed the faithful beast. 

Such screaming and yelling as arose from 
the Indians’ throats when they saw the ef- 
fect of the shot, and the horse fall headlong! 
It was like that of fiends broke loose. 

Dick struck on his feet unharmed, and 
theugh his face blanched at the import of 
those wild cries, he did not stop to look be- 
hind him. Bounding forward hke an ante- 
lope, and grasping his rifle ina strong grasp, 
he kept straight on to the river, It was not 
more than ten rods ahead, and the thick 
belt of bush and timber was within twenty 
feet of him. 

Unharmed, he reached the wood, and 
pose wildiy into the midst of its protect- 
ngrecesses. On, on, until he reached the 


river, into which he jumped, wading twenty 
rods or so down stream, and then crawling 
under some under-brusb close to the 


re. Here he waited, trembling with ex- 
citement, with not an inch of his person 
visible. 

The whooping and yells of the Indians 
still continued, and were increasing in vol- 
ume and sound. There were sounds of 
wild rushing toand fro. His enemies were 
— at hand, and they were searching for 

m. 

Dick lav perfectly still and silent, hardly 
daring to breathe, so great was his appre- 
hension. He was as brave as a lion when 
need be, but he was also cautious : he was 
not one to risk his life needlessly. 

The savages came down the bank near 
where he was concealed, reconnoitring the 
— carefully, and consulting together 
n loud, guttural tones. They evidently 
suspected that he was hidden thereabouts, 


for their judgment and woodcraft told them 
that he could not have crossed the stream, 

The boy could hear them plainly, ap 
proaching the place of his retreat. The 
rustling of the leaves and underbrush show- 
ed how minvte and painstaking was their 
search. They did not let an inch of ground 
escape their examination. Their howlin 
had ceased; all of their faculties were a 
sorbed in their search for the concealed 
white. 

Bracing himself in e ation of discov- 
ery any moment, Dick held his breath, his 
hand on his rifle. Two of the savages 
crept stealthily toward the very spot where 
he lay. He could almost see their keen, 
black eyes peer through the protecting un- 
devbresh. One of them uttered a sudden 
exclamation. 

His eye had detected something unusual 
in the muddy bottom of the river. He 
stepped nearer to the margin to investigate. 
At his second step he placed his foot near 
Dick’s head. It sank suddenly down 
through the yielding rubbish; the Indian 
lost his balance, and fell with a loud splash 
into the water. 

Dick knew very well that the next mo- 
ment his retreat would be discovered. In- 
stant action only would avail anything, and 
boldness alone would save him. Quick as 
thought he aimed his rifle at the sprawling 
warrior, and fired. Then, throwing the use- 
less weapon away, he sprang far out into 
the river, and a instantly. 

A great yell came from the savages-on 
the bank above him. They made a rush to 
the river’s edge, uttering their war-whoop, 
and discharging their rifles into the current. 
The bullets fell like hailstones around our 
hero, but fortunately none hit him. 

The boy was an admirable swimmer, 
which was a fortunate thing for him; when 
he struck bottom in his precipitate dive, he 
did not rise immediately to the surface, but, 
holding his breath, hard paddled mith might 
and main down stream, 

He kept this up until he felt as if he must 
burst, when he struggled, gasping, to the 
surface. Keen eyes were watching him, 
and zip came a bullet, plunging into the 
water within five inches of him. He sank 
again immediately. 

He did not remain down so long this 
time, but it increased the distance between 
him and his enemies. Still going down 
stream, alternately floating under water and 
rising to the surface to breathe, Dick sen- 
sibly neared the shore upon the other side. 

Down a few rods below him, the dark, 
waving foliage of a giant beech hung out 
over the glistening water. The boy made 
his way in that direction, making scarcely a 
ripple in the current, and presently floated 
up under the drooping branches. 
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His Indian foes were silent, but he knew 
it would not be long before they would be 
on his track again, and what to do he scarce- 
ly knew. If he had had a horse, he might 
now have escaped them, but without one he 
knew. the attempt would be useless. 

Looking over across the stream, he saw 
several of the warriors about to cross. 
They had led their horses through the thick 
weed, and were aow driving them into the 
water. Before a great while, the red fiends 
would be scouring the shore on which he 
= in search him. What should he 

He was not long in coming to a conclu- 
sion. Grasping the limbs of the beech, he 
pulled himself up out of the water, and pro- 
ceeded with care, and with as little noise as 
possible, to clamber up into the tree. Once 
within it, he felt comparatively safe, for 
the foliage was so dense that the keenest 
eye could not eoge detect him. Climb- 
ing to the hig est branches, he succeeded, 

twisting his legs in and out among some 
of the limbs, in securing himself in an easy 
position, and there he waited. 

There followed an intense silence. 

It was broken after a long interval by a 
faint sound upon the river-bank below, as of 
some one stepping stealthily through the 

and underbrush. His leafy retreat 
was so densely shielded that Dick could not 
see athing. But he continued to hear the 
rustling, and pretty soon there were voices 
audible. 

He knew they were his enemies search- 
ing for him, and the boy trembled in his 
perch. But there was no need. The fugi- 
tive was too securely hidden to be discovered 
even by an Indian's eye. By and by all 
noise ceased. 

He did not dare to descend, however, for a 
long time. He knew not how near his ene- 
mies were to him. The sun went down, and 
night came on, rustling its gloomy banners 
over the Jand. The moon arose and glinted 
down through his leafy canopy upon his pale 
and tired face. 

Cramped by his Jong-continued and unac- 
customed posture until every bone ached in 
his body, Dick at last made up his mind 
to decend, Indians or no Indians. One fate, 
he thought, was as good as the other. He 
should certainly die if he remained in the 
tree, and there would only be death if he 
fell into the savages’ hands. 

He was so stiff and cramped that he had 
like to have fallen upon his first movement. 
With no little pain and trouble, he let him- 
self down from one branch to another, mak- 
ing as little disturbance as he could. In a 
short time his feet rested upon the ground. 

Fallin —_ to the earth, he crept 
away a few feet, and then halted and intent- 
ly listened. He expected nothing less than 


to hear a score of footsteps hastening to- 
ward him, but he heard nothing to alarm 
him. 

A huge bull-frog, if noise was in any wa 
indicative of size, was bellowing himself 
hoarse in the river. A thrush was singing 
to its mate in the forest, to which, as a cho- 
rus, a whippoorwill added, ever and anon, 
his discordant notes. These were all the 
sounds of the wild wood. 

The boy felt his old courage returning. 
The Indians had most oo up the 
search for him, and might be miles away. 
There was nothing now to hinder him from 
going on to the fort. 

Nothing, indeed, but the want of a horse, 
and the darkness and weariness. Dick 
knew very nearly where he was, but to go 
on afoot senmned out of the question just 
then; he felt strained and stiff, and the 
night was passing rapidly. 

Still he would not give up at once. He 
re-crossed the river, and after some wander- 
ing came to the spot where his horse fell. 
Several dark objects moved stealthily away 
as he approached. They were wolves. 

The Sup turned from the remains of his 
faithful beast with a heavy heart. Some of 
Dick's earliest memories were connected 
with the fallen steed. He remembered 
when no more than six years old of bein 
lifted to Dobbin’s back by his father, an 
since then many were the rides he and the 
old gray had had together. 

“Poor Dobbin!” he murmured, and the 
tears came to his eyes. 

But there was himself to care for, and 
the thought was not a particularly pleasant 
one. Alone in the wilderness, unmounted, 
fifteen miles from a human habitation, and 
the country, for all he knew, swarming with 
hostile Indians. Upon consideration, Dick 
concluded he would not procecd on his 
journey that night. 

He would wait, gain rest and sleep, and 
in the morning he could take a look over 
the plains, and, if no danger presented itself, 
then goon. Directly he retraced his steps 
to the thick wood. 

Stumbling about among rocks and fallen 
logs and trees, he at last found a little shel- 
tered nook near the bank of the river, com- 
pletely shut in by trunks of trees and trail- 
ing vines and overhanging boughs. He 
threw himself down with a sigh, upon a 
bed of grass and leaves, and before many 
minutes was in a sound slumber. 

The many toils he had passed through 
the preceding day, the harassing experi- 
ences, the strains and the anxieties, had 
worn upon his nervous energies to a greater 
degree than he had dreamed of, and his 
sleep was sound and unbroken. 

Dick slept for several hours, and when be 
awoke it was with a strange feeling of unea- 
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siness, It was very dark, for the light of 
stars did not penetrate his abode ; but 
he could not see, he still possessed the 
sense of feeling, and he was sure that some 
large, suft body was lying close to his own. 
What could it be ? He could hear the hea- 
vy tespirations of an animal’s breath, and 
even felt them on his neck, 

A cold shudder thrilled his frame, for he 
was morally certain, now, that some wild 
visitor had taken up its quarters in this close 
proximity. He even fancied he could see a 
pair of green eyes glaring at him through 
the dark, and his hand clutched his knife 
with a fierce grip, though he well krtew the 
fytility of a defence. 

Painfully he lay, without moving hand or 
foot, for he could not tell what deadly as- 
sault the slightest alarm might provoke. 
The beast seemed quiet enough, but he 
might be nt only for a favorable mo- 
ment to destroy him. The sigh of the sum- 
mer wind among the trembling leaves 
alarmed him lest it might also disturb his 
savage companion. To complete his dis- 
may, the moon, at that instant penetrating 
the branches overhead, shone al spon the 
head éf his dread enemy. 

Ah ! that was a picture that he remember- 
ed well,—grayish-white muzzle, reddish- 
brown cheeks and forehead, white whiskers, 
like a huge cat’s, springing from two black 
spots on his nose, stripes on his face, and 

ck spots on his ears. 

His bedfellow was a cougar, 

Imagine his position. Alone in the 
gloomy retreat, with this terrible monster 
so near him that he could feel its warm 
breath upon his cheek! Was it nota situ- 
ation to daunt the bravest heart? 

Several minutes passed by. To Dick 
Castlemain they seemed as so many hours. 
What agony he suffered no one can know. 
Every particle of clothing he had on was 
completely saturated with perspiration, and 
the pulsations of his heart sounded like ae 
hammers. Human nerves, at last, could 
bear it no longer. 


Anything was better 
than this horrible suspense. 

His revolver was in his belt. He had 
cleaned and Joaded it after his swim across 


the river. 
saved. 
But would his terrible bedfellow permit 
him the liberty of stirring? Might not any 
‘movement on his part startle the fierce 


Could he but use it he might be 


force a battle before he was pre- 
re 

Pe could not wait. His brain seemed on 
fire now. A heavy weight seemed bearing him 
down. It was like the sickening, revolting 
vision of anightmare. What mattered it? the 
conflict must come sooner or later, any way : 
why not then? He determined to e 
the venture. 

Cautiously the boy reached out his left 
hand, his right still closed upon the handle 
of his hunting-knife, prepared for the en- 
counter that might come. His eager fin- — 

ers touched the revolver, and settied upon © 

it with a vise-like grasp. Inch by inch he 
raised his hand until it was even with his 
face, and his eyes could glance over its 
sight. His thumb pressed back the ham- 
mer, and the sharp “click! click!” sounded 
fearfully distinct in the night stillness. 

The cougar made a quick movement, and 
a low, savage growl stiffened the boy’s 
muscles like iron. He thought the moment 
had come, and with a short, fervent prayer 
he waited for those terrible claws to begin 
their work. But after a short space the 
fearful brute was quiet again. Now was 
his time if ever. Carefully and silently he 
placed his revolver forward a little more, 
till its muzzle pointed directly at the great 
savage head, and not more than three inches 
from the cougar’s ear. 

What if the percussion should fail to ex- 
plode? What if the weapon was not prop- 
erly loaded? Farewell then, all thoughts 
of home, of mother, of Sister Lu. He 

ressed his finger upon the trigger, and be- 
ore the sound of the report awoke the for- 
est echoes he was on his feet, knife and re- 
volver in hand, ready to fight for his life. 

But there was no need of the knife now. 
The bullet had done its work, crushin 
through the animal’s brain and killing him 
on the instant. Not content, however, 
Dick fired another cartridge into the brute’s 
body. Then, giddy and blind, he staggered 
from his retreat. 

He had scarcely proceeded a dozen paces 
when a heavy hand was placed upon his 
shoulder. He struggled desperately to free 
himself, but all the strength of which he 
master 

e was he rmly in a giant 
quickly and securely 
triumphant yells the savages led him to their 
camp. 


— Abbotshi 
Abbreviation. 
11.— Abaptiston. 
12.— 
tory. 13.— Abaptista. 
14.—“ The safest a is in heaven.” 
arian. 


1 — Maid 
16.— He is understanding you. 
7.— Tokay. 


I 
18.—* Be not simply ood be good for some- 


Thrast, trust. peach. 


21.— Charade. 
on fot in our 
ou would soon be for c 
Out of there, and no whole 
He Would be apt to cajole 
You again when that spot you were nearing. 
BYRNEHC. 


ng 


22.—A Diamond. 
A letter; an equal quantity of several ingredi- 
ents ; a bird; B. RicGs. 


23. — Double Acrostic. 
[Words of six letters.] 
A sportive prank; a Turkish silver coin; a 
messenger ; closely akin. 
Primals. — To walk. 
Finals. — An animal. 
Connected. — A collection of nerve cells, from 
which nerve fibres are given off in one or more 
directions. 


24.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
In antler, not in horn; 

In rehearse, not in act; 
In absent, not in gone; 

In merit, not in tact; 
In barley, not in corn; 

In statement, not in fact. 


The whole is the name of a river. RN. T. 


I ib. AtN 
25.—— 1 mean to ru — At Na 
26 — Go: pa ’s near. Rig 
it. — Tim a dean. 
— Open, Hagar. 33- — Reach ruin. 
29.—I"d hit her, pa. 34.— Rub a pencil, 
Mort. 


35-— Mumerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 22 letters, is a prév- 
erb often quoted. 
The tf, 22, 5, 15, 2, 17, is an herb. 
The 6, 20, 14, is to fasten. 
The 10, 4, 9, 16, 7, is fretful. 
The 19, 18, 13, 12, is a part of the lungs. 
The 21, 11, 8, 3, is a part of the face. 
I. Dear. 


36.— A Square. 

A printer’s frame ; an asylum ; to esca 

to by force ; finished. 
37-— Triple Acrostic. 
[Words of seven letters.] 

A land of root; the external ear; a private 
entrance. 

Primals. — A bar. 

Centrals. — The grave. 

Finals. — A fowl. 

Connected. —A glass bottle holding two 
quarts. MUFTL 


from; 
J. Henry. 


Drop-Letter Proverbs. 
38. — “ -h-r-c-n-e-t-s-h-r-i-a-e-s-.” 
39- — “ -e-l-a-h-r-d-s-a-f-h-v-n.” 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answets to this month’s 
ist, a chromo. 

Solvers. 


Answers to the 
ceived from Mufti, J. D. L., Ida May, A. M 
Khan, E. W. Price, Cora A. L., Katie Smith, 
O. T., Esther, Annette, and Fannie Ray. 

Prise-Winners. 

Mufti and A. Mary Khan, for the largest lists 
of answers. 

We wish to receive more puzzles and answers 
from the young readers of this magazine. 

RUTHVEN 


Cora A. L. 
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Ballou’'s Monthly Magasine. 


THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 

nt must be sent to ELta A. Dries, 

est Bethel, Maine. Wesolicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


NORMANDY LACE. 


Cast on fifteen stitches. 

First Row. — Knit eight, narrow, thread over, 
knit three, thread over, knit two. 

Seconp Row. — Knit two, thread over, knit 
five, thread over, narrow, knit seven. 

TuirpD Row. — Knit six, narrow, thread over, 
knit one, narrow, thread over, knit one, thread 
over, narrow, knit one, thread over, knit two. 

Fourtu Row. — Knit two, thread over, knit 
one, narrow, thread over, knit three, thread over, 
narrow, knit one, thread over, narrow, knit five. 

FirtH Row.— Knit four, narrow, thread over, 
knit one, narrow, thread over, knit five, thread 
over, narrow, knit one, thread over, knit two. 

SixtH Row.— Knit two, thread over, knit 
one, narrow, thread over, knit three, thread over, 
narrow, knit two, thread over, narrow, knit one, 
threa 1 over, narrow, knit three. é 

SEVENTH Row. — Knit five, thread over, nar- 
row, knit one, thread over, narrow, knit three, 
narrow, thread over, knit one, narrow, thread 
over, knit one, narrow. 

E1GHTH Row. — Cast off one, knit one, thread 
over, narrow, knit one, thread over, narrow, knit 
one, narrow, thread over, knit one, narrow, thread 
over, knit six. 

NintH Row. — Knit seven, thread over, nar- 
row, knit one, thread over, slip one, narrow, pass 
slipped stitch over, thread over, knit one, narrow, 
thread over, knit six. 

Tentu Row. — Knit two, thread over, narrow, 
knit three, narrow, thread over, knit eight. 

ELEVENTH Row. —Konit nine, thread over, 
narrow, knit one, narrow, thread over, knit three. 

‘TwetrTH Row. —Cast off two, knit one, 
thread over, knit three together, thread over, knit 


ten. 
This finishes one scallop. 


DAISY TIDY. 

First pick all r scraps of white cotton 
cloth ; out ttern turning a good- 
sized tea-cup upside down; cut out your cloth 
same as pattern; turn in the edge, and gather 
with a strong thread, sewing over instead of run- 

the gathers, making long stitches; draw to- 
wee tightly, and fasten. t some corn-color- 
ed wool, make a small tuft in the centre of 


each. Make sixty-four, fasten them together in 
rows, eight in each row. 

This makes a pretty and durable tidy. ° 

If you like, you can put it together in the form 
of a diamond. 


EDGING. 

Cast on seven stitches. 

First Row. — Knit three, thread over, nar- 
row, knit one, thread over, knit one. 

SxeconpD Row.— Knit four, thread over, nar- 
row, knit two. 

THIRD Row.— Knit three, thread over, nar 
row, knit two, thread over, knit one. 

Fourtn Row.— Knit three, thread over, nar- 
row, knit three, thread over, knit one. 

Firtu Row. — Knit six, thread over, narrow, 
knit two. 

SixtH Row.— Knit three, thread over, nar 
row, rest plain. 

SeventTH Row.— Knit two together, thread 
over, narrow, knit two, thread over, narrow, knit 
two. 

Eicutn Row. —Knit three, thread over, 
narrow, rest plain. 

NintH Row.—Knit two together, thread 
over, narrow, knit one, thread over, narrow, knit 
two. 

TENTH Row.— Knit three, thread over, nar- 
row, rest plain. 

ELEVENTH Row. — Knit two together, thread 
over, narrow, thread over, narrow, knit two. 


QUAKER PIN-CUSHION. 

This pin-cushion is made by taking a circular 
piece of pasteboard, about two inches in diame- 
ter, also a piece of black silk, but a little larger 
(enough to allow for a seam all around), then 
take another piece of black silk, about three 
inches deep, and wide enough to go the 
circular piece ; sew the two together to form the 
skirt; next turn the seams all on the inside, put 
the pas‘eboard on the bottom, fill with bran or 
sawdust, get a small doll, stand up in the bran, 
gather the top of the skirt around the waist, put 
on a shawl of soft gray woolen or silk, makea 
little Quaker bonnet, of pasteboard, covered with 
gray silk, something the shape of the old-fashion- 
ed Shaker bonnet, minus the curtain. Make an 
umbrella of half a hair-pin, and a piece of black 
silk, crook one end so it can hang on the arm, 
also make a small black velvet bag, to hang on 
the other arm, and your Quakeress is comple 


If you prefer a grandma, put on ‘a white apron, 
ond 


Doc Instixnct.— A trio of pu kept up 
such a barking that the neighbors threatened to 
have the owner arrested for causing a nuisance. 
He took a whip, and when one of them barked he 
chastised the one he thought made the noise. 
But he soon Lit on the plan of making the trio 
responsible for one another, and, on hearing a 
bark, he chastised all. The mother was with 
them, and finally the barking was followed by a 
squeal; the mother had one of the pups by the 
neck. The master went out and patted her, sig: 
aifying that she had done well. She wagged her 
tail in satisfaction, and the dogs never barked 
again, cxcepting on the most provoking occasions. 


INEFFACRABLE. — Pencil-drawing may be ren- 
dered ineffaceable, according to a German con- 
temporary, by a very simple process. Slightly 
warm a shect of ordinary drawing-paper, then 
place it carcfully on the surface of a solution of 
white resin in alcohol, leaving it there long 
enough to become thoroughly moistened. After- 
ward dry it in a current of warm air. Paper pre- 
pared in this way hasa very smooth surface. In 
order to fix the drawing, the paper is to be sim- 
ply warmed for a few moments. This process 
may prove useful fur the preservation of plans or 
designs when the want of time or any other cause 
will not allow of the draughtsman reproducing 
them in ink. A simpler methcd than the above, 
however, is to brush over the back of the paper 
containing the charcoal or pencil sketch with a 
weak solution of white shellac in alcohol. 


MANNER. — The whole value of manner lies in 
itssincerity. If it be not a true expression of the 
inner fecling, it is nothing. A great mistake of 
Lord Chesterfield was in teaching that, as man- 
ner was so important, it should be selected, laid 
out, and put on like a dress, instead of being de- 
veloped from within. This is afavorite idea of 
many persons. Thev see the advantage of man- 
ners which are graceful and dignified, cordial and 
genial, sympathetic and kind, and they determine 
to adopt and recommend them. They do not re- 
flect that such manners are the outflow of a be- 
nevolent heart, and a kindly feeling, and not to 
be counterfeited by any artificial semblance. 
What they have to do is to cultivate, not man- 
ner, but reality ; to cherish a living interest in the 
welfare’ and concerns of others, a warm feeling 
of sympathy, and a hearty desire to contribute to 
the —— happiness; then the manner they so 
muc 


admire will follow as naturally as the 
bloom on freshly gathered fruit. 


Rapip Sounp1nos. — It often 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


when near the 

uent, if danger 
is to be avoided. But as the depth cannot be ac- 
curatcly measured without bringing the vessel to 
a stand-still, the seaman is apt to prefer risk to a 
loss of time; and the consequence is at times — 


certained only by countinny and 
land, the soundings should be f 


awreck. Sir William Thomson, to whom navi- 
gation is indebted for an important improvement 
in sounding apparatus, has recently proved by 
experiment, that by adding thercto a chemical ap 
pliance, the sounding may be taken while the 
ship is in motion. This appliance consists of a 
copper tube, attatched to the lower cnd of the 
sounding wire, and inclosing a slender glass tube, 
and a small ey of sulphate of iron. As the 
tube descends, the pressure of the water forces 
the sulphate into the glass tube; it leaves a stain 
on the glass ; and, according to the height of the 
stain, as indicated on a scale, such is the depth 
of the water. We are informed that this ingen- 
ious instrument has been tried with satisfactory 
proof of its accuracy and extreme handiness. 


Tue Inex.— The ibex or steinbox is an Al- 
pine animal remarkable for the devclopment of 
its horns, which are sometimes more than three 
feet in length, and of such extraordinary dimen- 
sions that they appear to a casual observer to be 
peculiarly unsuitable to a quadruped which trav- 
erses the craggy regions of Alpine precipices. 
Some writers say that these enormous horns are 
employed by their owners as “ buffers,” by which 
the force of a fall may be broken, and that the 
animal, when leaping from a great height, will 
alight on its horns, and by their clastic stren 
be guarded from the severity of a shock, t 
would instantly kill any animal not so defended. 
This statement, however, is but little credited. 
To hunt the ibex successfully is as hard a matter 
as hunting the chamois, for the ibex is to the full 
as wary and active an animal, and is sometimes 
apt to turn the tables on its pursuer, and assume 
the offensive. Should the hunter approach too 
near the ibex, the animal will, as if sudden) 
urged by the reckless courage of deapain, dash 
boldly forward at its foe, and strike him from the 
precipitous rock over which he is forced to pass. 
The difficulty of the chase is further increased by 
the fact that the ibex is an animal of remarkable 
wers of endurance, and is capable of abstain- 
ing from food or water for a considerabe time. 
It lives in little bands of five or ten in number, 
each troop being under the command of an old 
male, and preserving admirable order among 
themselves. Their sentinel is ever on the watch ; 
and, at the slightest suspicious sound, scent, or 
object, the warning whistle is blown, and the 
whole troop make instantly for the highest attain- 
able point. The young of this animal are 
duced in April, and in a few hours after birth are 


p can be as- 


weather that the position of a 


strong enough to follow their parent. 
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Every Moruer Ovcnr To Know is 

a little book that has been prepared by Doctor 
ublished by Presley Biakis- 
alnut Street, Philadelphia. 
i ion for 


Edward Ellis, and 
ton, number 1or2 
There 


is more real and valuable 


Y. C.— We have no name on our list like the 
one you mention. Have you not made a mis- 
take ? 

Jacquts. — We do not know the parties, and, 
if ‘we did, would not give you the information 
asked for. 

E. E. R.— Your try is better than your 

You wever fail on the former, and you do 
on the latter. 


T. W. C., MippLetown, Conn. — We pay ac- 
cording to the matter that pleases us, so we can- 
not fix a price. 

ANTIQUE. — There is but little old Satsuma 
ware in the country, but there is considera’ 
modern, and it sells high. 

L. V. B.— We sent you a postal, saying that 
the poem was a nice one, and that it would ap- 
pear in the January number of BALLovu’s. 

A. W.— Please do not send us the manuscript 

speak about. We can't use. If you do send 
piace stamps in the envelope so that we can 
promptly return it. 

TRAVELER. — We can recommend to you the 
Union Square Hotel, New York, as a safe and 
comfortable hotel: excellent food, nice rooms, 
and great neatness everywhere. 

A. W. D.—If you had sent a stamp you 
would have heard from us long before we sent 
the postal card. We wish authors would remem- 
ber this ; but we know they won’t. 

Mrs. S., NEWARK.— We gave Earl Marble 
your compliment about his poem, which appear- 
ed in the October number, and he was very much 
gratified. Praise from you is indeed praise. 

A Reaper. — Continue to read “ The Clenched 
Hand.” Yon will find it one of the best stories 
that ever appeared in BALLov’s; and it was writ- 
ten for us a most distinguished gentleman, 
who enjoys a large reputation as an author. It 
grows better and better until the end. 

F. D, M. — “Oh, why does the white woman 
follow our track?” or, rather, why did you mail 
to our address a serial that we can’t use, can’t 
find time to read, and don’t want ro read? To 
ask a man to read four hundred pages of manu- 
script when he has not a moment to spare is cru- 
elty to — mankind. 

A CorrecrTion. — A few hundred of our Jan- 
uary number went to press with the date of Jan- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


wives and mothers in this book than can be 
found in a whole library of medical works; and 
we can most sincerely commend the work to 
every one. Too much informatiun cannot be ob- 
tained on the subjects on which it treats. 


as some of the sheets were mixed, it is quite pos 
sible that quite a number of the tengadton fell in 
to the hands of our readers, who will pardon the 
mistake, and readily correct it. The m 
loses nothing in interest on account of the error. 
When ye sent a commission 
match gray nair, and at a very low price, 
upon us a task that was and 
ar from cognenial, but we did the wisest thing 
we knew how. We said to ahair-dealer, “ Please 
the lady if it is possible, and don’t be hard on her 
as far as the price is concerned.” We hope you 


yee were not, we cannot help 
t 


A. W. S. ScHonariz, N. Y.— Mr. W. H. 
Thomes, one of the publishers and editors of 
BALLou'’s MaGazing, is the author of “The 
Gold Hunters of Australia,” “ The Bushrangers,” 
and so forth. He has promised to commence 
BALLou’s MAGAZINE, next January, a new novel, 
the scene to be laid in Melbourne and 
Australia. It will be called “ The Belle of Aus 
tralia, or Who am I?” 

Mrs. A. B., Green Hitt, Onto. — We are 
glad that you like BALLou’s 
that you will live many years to enjoy it, A 
eighty-six years of age, who has given up two 
er magazines for the purpose of reading BALLov’s, 
is something to be proud of. And you have been 
a subscriber for twenty years? bless you, 


now and hereafter, for the good sense and intelli. 
gence which you have displayed. 


you been a little more t 
have 


Miss ANxious. — We can buy you a pair of 
solitaire diamond ear-drops, such as you d 

of pure, white stones, for six hundred dollars, 

a pair of straw-colored, very brilliant, magnificent 
gems, for five hundred dollars. The straw-color- 
ed stones are more vivid in the evening, by gas- 
light, than the white, but t do not com 

as high a price, owing to fashion. In Brazil and 
Spain the nice straw-colored ones are preferred to 
all except the light-pink. 


uary, 1881, instead of 1882 on the first page, and, 


CARLOS. — There is much difference between 
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. | S.— Vou are too previous and bumptious. 
le used the 
story. But, when a man says that he must have 
an answer without delay, we generally try to ac 
commodate him. We have from fifty to one hun 
. dred pieces of manuscript sent tous each week, 
| 5 and, read hard as we will, the work will droop 
i when we run off to New York for a few days. 
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New York and Boston, but how much no one can 
tell until after a visit to the two places. New 
York is for rush and business, money and trade, 
and there is no time to waste over the courtesies 
of life, until after all business hours. In Boston 
there is not that rush, that roar, and eagerness to 
do great things in a short time, and, no matter 
how pressed a person may be, he will find time 
to read a daily paper, and learn the news. 


CoLorapo, — We can send twenty-five Nov- 
elettes through the mail in one , if you 
should desire it, and we are certain that you 
would receive them all right in the course of a 
fewdays. Just look over our list, and see what 

want. They are the best books of the kind 
te the market, and the cheapest by all odds. 
Dealers can make a handsome on each one 
sold. Some circulating libraries have them on 


their catalogues, and in their reading-rooms. 


Amateur. — The piece of guna yen describe 
is not the old Satsuma ware, but what is called 
modern Satsuma. There is but little of the for- 
mer, and not much of the latter, in this country. 
Old Satsuma ware is very expensive, a small 
bow] being worth from seventy-five to a hundred 
dollars. A gentleman of this city has a piece of 


Japanese ware that is as rare as the Satsuma, 


and would sell for fifty dollars, but it is very 
beautiful, and the only specimen in the country. 


A FaRMER's WiFE.— The best way to treat 


present time, that this fearful disease belongs to 
the malarial group, and its prevention can be se- 
cured through the faithful observance of hygienic 
laws in our habits and relations. Its early indi- 
cations are similar to those of an attack of scarla- 
tina, with which it is confounded by many physi- 
cians, because it is a frequent acc iment of 
that disorder, and consists mainly in lassitude, 
weakness, dull aches and pains in different parts 
of the body, with chilliness. The diphtheric 
character is exhibited generally by a feeling of 
uneasiness in the throat, and of stiffness in the 
back of the neck; the throat in such cases will be 
found to be inflamed and somewhat swollen. A 
few hours later the formation of grayish-white 
patches may be observed, which rapidly spread 
and thicken if the disease be not checked. As a 
high temperature and quick pulse ee ey the 
attack, the free application of water to the trunk 
is important in the treatment to reduce the fever, 
and bring the pulse to its normal rate. “The 
membraneous formation is poisonous and gan- 
grenous, and, when extensive, a gargle of carbol- 
ic acid or chlorine water may be necessary to de 
stroy it. We would not advise the application 
of caustic, except in very severe cases. The so- 
lutions mentioned are generally sufficient. Nutri- 
tious food (mainly farinaceoush should be careful- 
ly administered to the patient. Milk is excellent, 
being both nourishing and sedative. The bowels 


will be assisted in their functions by giving fresh 
ripe, or cooked fruit. But, as we have said, send 


htheria is to employ a competent physician, | for a physician, and follow his advice if you think 
be follow his advice. It is well known, at the | it worthy of confidence. 


BALLOU'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 1882, 


BALLov’s MONTHLY MaGaziNE for 1882 will present many marks of improvement; and, while 
all of our old and favorite authors will contribute to its pages, many new ones will be added to our 
list of writers, so that we can safely promise our readers that for the coming year they will be able 
to peruse stories from the pens of the best corps of contributors to be found in this country. We 
have made arrangements so that we shall publish tales and poems from Capt. W. H. Macy, Capt. 
George H. Coomer, Earl Marble, Monsieur Edward Dusseault, William H. Thomes, Dr. Charles 
H. Campbell, Capt. Charles Steadman, William H. Bushnell, Fred Myron Colby, Addison F. Browne, 
Prof. James McIntosh, Florence Birney, Eliot Ryder, Miss Julia A. Knight, Elizabeth Bigelow, 
Louise Dupee, Ada F. Strickland, Blanche Shaw, Mrs. E. V. Wilson, Mary J. Field, George Ban- 
croft Griffith, William Huber, Jr., Lulu Whedon Mitchell, Mary Frances Williams, Fred F. Foster, 
Frank H. Angier, Sanda Enos, Capt Howard Hulbert, Rev. Dr. H. Standish, John A. Peters, Miss 
Fanny Francis, Prof. Seranos D. Patrie, Anna Morris, Anna Mason, Henri Montcalm, A Family 
Physician, and many others. 

We commenced, in the January number, the publication of a thrilling domestic story, enti- 
tled “THe CLENCHED IIAND, or A Rival from the Plains,” by Henri Montcalm; and a juvenile 
story, called “ Tue Boy Scout, or Zhe Heroine of the Poncas,” by Fred Myron Colby,—a tale of 
the sufferings, fightings, and triumphs of the celebrated tribe of Indians called the Poncas, whose 
removal from their homes caused so much discussion at the time. These two stories will excite 
moré attention than any other two we have ever published; and we advise our friends not to fail to 


read the January number, and see what a surfeit of good things is in store for those to whom we 
have catered for so many years. 

The terms of BALLov’s MAGAZINE will remain as ever, — a dollar and a half a year, postpaid. 
Send in your subscriptions as early as possible, and ask your friends to subscribe to the CHEAPEST, 
the FRESHEST, and the BEST MAGAZINE in the country. Address THomEs & TALBoT, 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston, Mass.; and for other terms see advertisement. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Peart’s WHITE GLYCERINE penetrates the 
skin, and removes all faults of the complexion. 
Try Pearl's White Glycerine Soap. . 


Horsrorp’s PHOSPHATE IN NERVOUS- 
NESS, WAKEFULNESS, AND SO FORTH. -— Doctor 
Reuben A. Vance, of New York Institute ard 
Bellevue Hospital, says, “The preparation on 
which I place the most reliance is Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate.” 


Rice Murrins baked in gem pans are deli- 
cious for tea. Take one cup of rice (steam it un- 
til tender), about a pint of sweet milk, and three 

thicken with a tablespoonful of flour, and 
bake until brown, or you may raise them with 
bread sponge ; they are particularly good in this 
way, but of course it takes longer to prepare 
them. 


OLD- FasHIONED BaKep AppLes. — Take 
juicy apples, pare and core whole; use a large 
corer. Put side by side in a baking pan, and fil} 
up centres with brown sugar; pour into each a 

. little lemon juice, and stick to each a long piece 
of lemon evenly cut ; put enough water in the bot- 
tom of the pan to prevent the apples from burn- 
ing; and bake gently until done. 


Sweet PIcKLE. —To six pounds of brown su- 
gar put two gallons of the best vinegar, and spice 
to taste ; boil all together for ten minutes, then set 
it to cool ; fill the jar with the vegetables or fruit 
to be pickled, and pour over the vinegar; when 
cool, if there should be a white scum on the top, 
boil the vinegar again, and add a little more su- 
gar; when cold add it to the jar again. Peaches 
can be pickled this way. 


Veivet Cream. — Velvet cream, to be eaten 
with cake, is made in this way: Beat the whites 
of four eggs to a stiff froth, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of current jelly, 
two tablespoonfuls of vag ef jam; beat all 
together; cream may be added or not, as you 
choose, but it is a great addition, provided it is 
real cream. Velvet cream isa accompani- 
ment to 


SCIATICA AND NEURALGIA. —Doctor Ebrard, 
of Nimes, states that he has for many years treat- 
ed all his cases of sciatica and neuralgic pains 
with an improvised apparatus, consisting merely 
of a flat-iron and vinegar, two things that will be 
found in every house. The iron is heated until 
sufficiently hot to vaporize the vinegar, and is then 
covered with some woollen fabric, which is moist- 


ened with vinegar, and the apparatus is applied 
at once to the painful spot. The application 
may be repeated two or three times a day. 

tor Ebrard states that, as a rule, the pain disap- 
pears in twenty-four and recovery ensues 
at once. 


GALETTE. — This cake is.a great favorite in 
France. Sift a pound of the best flour, put it in 
a heap on the pastry-board, make a hole in the 
middle, put into it a pinch of salt,and one of 
sifted sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
and a gill of water. Knead the ingredients to 
gether, and when they begin to mix sprinkle 
over by degrees half a gill of water, continuing to 
knead with the palm of the hand, and, when the 
paste is perfectly smooth, make it into a bal!, and 
let it lie for an hour. At the end of this time 
roli out the ¢ to the thickness of half an inch. 
Mark the edges as for shortbread, put the cake 
on a baking sheet, brush over the top with yelk 
of egg, and score it in the form of diamonds. 


Bake in a quick oven for half an hour, or until 
the galette is elastic on pressure of the finger. 


Rustic ORNAMENTAL Fern Case. — Take 
a common dry-goods Lox, one foot deep, three 
long, and eighteen inches wide, or about these 
proportions. Make the outside smooth, and 
stain with a decoction of burnt umber in scaldin, 
vinegar ; when dry, rub off all refuse powder, ol 
varnish with copal. Place upon one end four 
feet, made of gnarled branches (with bark re 
moved), and stand the box upright, with the open 
part out. Ornament the sides with bark, fungi, 
and gnarled roots or branches. Then, about 
one-third the distance from the bottom, fasten 
wooden-bracket shelves, placing one at each side. 
(These may be made merely of triangular braces, 
and ornamented with rustic work.) Upon these 
place boxes filled with nice soil, in which plant 
German and English ivies, or other vines. In 
side the box fit a pan or box eight inches deep, 
which fill with earth, on which arrange a pre’ 
grotto, built of mossy stones, with ferns an 
creepers in the spaces. This forms a tasteful 
stand in afew weeks. On the top place a box 
filled with soil suitable for ferns. Make a little 
castle of sections of cigar boxes cut in proper 
shape, and fastened together with small “ brad- 
tacks;” cover with cement and sand heavily. 
Make a little piece of rock work, with a tiny ves 
se] filled with water in the bottom; and between 
the rocks place the old ruin in position, and plant 
the pan and among the rocks with ferns, 
tridge-vine, and so forth, When the old castle 
becomes overgrown with greenness, and the mar- 
gin of the miniature lake has a fringe of moss 
and ferns, the effect will be charming. Cover 
with home-made glass shade. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


THE MUSIC OF HIS CHIN. 


I’m quite a music-loving man, 
And would go far to hear 

Pat Gilmore, or some other man 
Whose strains are sweet and clear. 

But save me from the person who 
Does begin, 

Determin wiil put me through 
The music of his chin. 


I do not sing the old songs, 
Though Tos get them cheap; 

Their memory to the past belongs, 
So Jet them idly sleep. 

But worse than old songs is the friend 
Who seeks my tin:e to win, 

And who, when started, will not end 
The music of his chin. 


nd heard a donkey groan ; 
I ’ve heard a female /ecturer sneer 
At wicked men and sin; 
These are as naught, for now I hear 
The music of his chin. 
Eusot 


“Well, well, well,” said Mr. Spoopendyke 
with a grin that involved his whole head, and an 
effort at a tip-toe tread that shook the whole 
house. “ And so it’s a girl, my dear.” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke smiled faintly, and Mr. 
Spoopendyke picked up his heiress. 
’s the of you,” she said, regarding 

some trepidation Mr. S se’s meth- 
od of handling the infant. ere 

“I don’t see how you make that out,” said Mr. 
ravely. “I don’t know when my 
nose looked like the thumb part of a boiled lob- 
ster claw. Do I understand you that my eyes 
bear any resemblance to the head of a screw ?” 

“I mean the general features,” murmured 
Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“The general features ceem to be all mouth,” 
retorted Mr. Spaopendyke, examining his acqui- 
sition. “If our general features are not all 
alike, my visage must remind you of an carth- 
quake. Hi! kitchee! kitchee! What makes 
her fold up her legs like that?” 

“She can’t help it,” reasoned Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke. “ They ’ll straighten out in time.” 

“No time like the present,” quoted Mr. Spoo- 
pendyke, and he took his daughter’s feet, and 
commenced pulling her limbs. “I don’t want 
any bandy-legged t in this family while I'm 
the head of it. 

Naturally the baby began to cry, and Mr. 
Spoopendyke essayed to soothe it. 

“Hil kitchee! kitchee! kitch-ee-ce!” he chir- 

. “Great Scott, what a cayern! Any 
idea how much this mouth weighs? Hi! kitchee! 
kitch-e-e! Yeu 'll have to get that mouth roof- 
ed in before cold weather. hat ’s the matter 
with ner, anyway?” 

hurt her. Let me take her, 
please,” pleaded helpless Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“She is doing well enough. Hi,you! Hold 


up! lave n’t you anything to catch this mouth 
in? Hil Topsy, Genevieve, Cleopatra, dry up! 
I'm going to have trouble breaking this young 
one’s temper, I can see that. Here, bend the 
other way once.” 

And Mr. Spoopendyke tried to straighten up 
his offspring without avail. 

“Let her come to me, do, please,” moaned 
Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

And Mr. Spoopendyke was forced to hand her 
over. 

“Well, that ’s quite a baby,” said he, nursing 
his knee, and eying the infant. “What ’re those 
bumps over its eyes for? What preponderance 
of intelligence do they represent ? 

“You must n’t talk so,” remonstrated Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. “She ’s the handsomest child 
you ever saw.” 

“Well, she 's got to stop biting her nails be- 
fore she goes any further with this procession. 
Here, take your hands out of your mouth, can’t 
you? Why don’t vou put her hands down?” 

“Why, all babies do that,” cxclaimed Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. “ You can’t stop that.” 

“I’m going to try,” said Mr. Spoopendyke ; 
“and I don’t want to be interfercd with in bring- 
ing this child up. Here, you, Maud S. Bonsetter, 
put your hands in your pockets. Don’t let me 
see any more nail chewing, or you and I "ll get 
mixed up in an argument. She gets that from 
your family, Mrs. Spoopendyke.” 

“Say,dear, don’t you want to go and order 
some things?” asked Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“No,” rejoined her husband, “I want to see 
this youngster. Where’s her chin? Do babies 
always have their upper jaw set right on their 
shoulder? Kitchee, kitchee! Her scalp comes 
clear on the bri of hernose. I don’t believe 
she ’s quite right. Where ’s her forehead? 
Great Moses! Her head is all on the back part. 
Say, that baby ’s got to be pressed. That's no 
shape.” 

«Get away,” exclaimed Mrs. Spoopendyke in- 
dignantly, “She 's a perfect angel. There 's 
nothing in the world the matter with her.” 

“ Of course you know,” growled Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke. “ You don't want anything more than a 
fog-horn and a misspent appropriation to be an 
orphan asylum. If I had your faith, and the col- 
ic, I ’d make a living as a foundling’s home! 
She u be old enough to spank in a week, avon’t 
she? 

“No, she won't,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke. 
“ She ’ll never be old enough for that.” 

“TI "ll bet she will,” grunted Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“ If she is n’t she ’ll get it before she matures up 
to that period. That ’s all. Let me take her. 
Here, let ’s have her.” 

But Mrs. Spoopendyke flatly refused. 

“Keep your dod-gasted baby, then!” roared 
Mr. Spoopendyke. “lf you know more about 
babies than I do, then keep her. The way you 
coddle her, one would think she was a new 
for the complexion. If you had one more brain 
and a handle, you'd make a fair rattle-box. 
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you up with a broken sofa and a grease-pot, and 
do for a second-hand 
And Mr. Spooptndyke started off to find his 
friend Specklewoggle, who congratulated him, 
and started off with him to assist in the selection 
of an overcoat and a pair of ear muffs, as precau- 


the approaching winter. 


A RHYME OF THE ROAD. 


Says Kansas Tom to Texas Jim, 

*I 'm starvin’ for a shoot.” 

“ Bring on your man,” says Prairie Mack; 
“1 "ll finish the galoot. 


“ T have n’t killed a man,” says Dick, 
“No, nary one ter night.” 
Jack, “ My ins ready are, 
spilin’ for a fight.” 
And thus these 


talked, t 
In pistols, knives attired ! 
women tremblingly looked on — 
feared while they admired. 


But look ! the door is bursted in, 
In breaks a motley crew. 

Rash fools ! see the 
Mack, Jin, and Tommy, too 


Ha! *t is a gang of farmer lads, 
They ‘re on a mérry spree; 

But woeful buck ! why come 
They murdered al! will be. 


The farmer lads walk down the aisle, 
But Mack forgets to fire : 

And Texas Jack draws not his knife, 
Dick offers to retire. 


“Up with hands! ” the farmers cry; 
Quick Prairie Mack obeys; ” 
© Dick forgets his arms, 
For life bold Thomas prays. 


The farmers rob the helpless fair, 
Who make a sad ado 


But heavens! they rob these Westerners, 
‘And take their pistols, too! 


The sun was sinking behind the snowy peaks 


of the Rockies, gilding their glistening tops with 
rosy light, as poor Dave York was borné by the 
boys to his cabin. He had been terribly hurt by 
a blast in the mine. They carried him into the 
rude hut, and laid him on a pile of soft bear-skins 
béforé the fire. He was suffering intensely, but 
hé bore it like a hero. There they left hit with 
his partner, Dan Hamlin, Dan sat beside the in- 
eta man, and held his hand, while the tears si- 
ently flowed down his sun-burned cheeks. The 
sun went down. The room grew dark, and the 
dancing flames in the fireplacé made the shad- 
ows leap up and down on the wall. For a long 
time the two partners were silent. At last the in- 
jured man spoke. 
“ Dan, I'm goitig over the range.” 
“No, no, old pard, don’t say that; you "ll scoop 
the pile yet.” 
0, Dan, no, Old déath holds four aces, to 
two pairs. I must pass in my checks. Old 
rd, we *vé worked together, gambled together, 
got drank together, an’ fought together, for four 
yéats. It’s hard to part.” 
“ You bet it is, pardner.” 


“ But it ’s gotto come, old man. rind ya *ve 
stood by me always. We've accumulated quite 
There ’s one on has so 

a right to my share as t’s yours, 
But, Wen, promise me 
one 

“ Anything, old pardner. 

“Gimme bang-up funeral.” 

“T will, old pard. 

“See that there's a good pair o’ flyers on the 
hearse. Of course you "ll race going to the cem- 
etery. I never war beat in a race, while livin’; 
don’t let ’em get ahead o’ me at my funeral.” 

“They sha’ n't, Dave.” 

“ An’, Dan, see that there’s plenty of liquor on 
hand at the grave.” 

“T "ll have a barrel, Dave.” 


“And, in the fight at the see that 
there ’s at least note men killed. I don’t want 
any half-way funeral.” 

“T "ll kill that many, myself.” 

“ And, Dan, don’t you think it =e give tone 
to the thing to lynch the undertaker ?” 

“Tt might.” 

“ And you "ll do it?” 

“We will, pardner. And, after we ’ve got the 
ceremonies at the graveyard attended to, we "l] 
come back to town, and have a dance, and the 
biggest drunk ever seen in Leadville. You shall 
have the best funeral ever seen in these parts.” 

“Dan, yer a true friend. Good-by, old pard. 
I'm goin’! Goodby, good” — 

Dave York had gone over the range. 


He returned late in the evening to his home if 
Montague Street, Brooklyn. His wife received 
him with the utmost tenderness, and asked where 
he had been so late. 

And he replied, — 

“Only at the club, dear. We are entertaining 
a distinguished guest, and, being on the reception 
committee, I could get away no sooncr.” 

Then he saw her draw away from him, and thé 
love-light died out of her eyes, and her brow bé 
came as wrinkled as a washerwoman’s elbow. 

“ What ’s the difficulty, my dear?” he aked. 

“If you were at the club how did you get thé 
pearl powder on your left shoulder?” 

“ Pearl powder?” he asked. “Why, that a’n’t 
pearl powder ; that’s flour. You see, we ran out 
of flour, and another member and myself shoul- 
dered the barrel, and carried it down in the kitch- 
en. I did n't notice it before, but I guess that ’s 
how I got the white ctuff on my coat.” 

But the wife did n’t seem convinced by the ex- 
planation, and now she gets up every night, and 
searches through his pockets for some damnir 
evidence of the pearl powder. It’s a pityt 
some women do not put entire confidence in 
their husbands. 


An elderly stranger bought a copy of the Star 
from a newsboy, and handed him a quarter, but, 
upon the boy's hunting for change, thé old gen- 
tleman said, — 

* Never mind thé changé, sonny; just keep it 

his was probably the first kind word that had 
évér been spoken to the homeless, friendless or- 
han boy since his mother died, and it complete 
fy ovetcatae him. Brushing hastily away a tear, 
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he seized his benefactor’s hand, and exclaimed 
in a husky voice, — . 

“ Bully for you, Old Stick-in-the-Mud! I won- 
her how much reward there is offered for you by 
the savings bank you used to be president of ?” 


A very handsome young lady entered the zs- 
thetic office of a professor on Woodward Avenue 
the other day, and asked the doctor, with an air 
of Breat mystery, if he ever cured warts. 

Warts,” said the man of moles, “I should 
think 1 had, — bushels of them.” 

“ And do they leave any scar?” 

“ Not a scar,” said the doctor. “ Why, that is 
the secret of my success ; anybody can take off a 
wart and leave a scar, but I eradicate the whole 
business, and leave the skin absolutely without 
a mark.” 

“ What is your fee, doctor?” inquired the fair 
patient, who was as nervous as if she had ven- 
tured into a den of lions. 

“ Anywhere from one dollar to twenty-five, ac- 
‘cording to the size of the wart, the number of 
visits, and the difficulty of operation. If you will 
take a seat in the other room, I will examine 

r case.” 

The “other room” was a small office, neatly 
fitted up with a shelf full of small, fine instru- 
name much resembling the tools in a dentist’s 

ce. 

A bargain was made, and the little doctor 
went to work with handsas soft and supple as a 
woman’s to eradicate that wart. The young lady 

ushed masses of blonde hair from her white 

ow, and lifted her pretty eyes to the docter’s 


ce. 

“It is in the corner of that eye.” 

It was plain to all observers that it was; the 
defect was bigger than the eye itself. The wart 
was immense, omnipresent, and overshadowing. 
The little doctor picked out a minute instrument 
and took the dimensions of the wart, then he put 
on a tiny pair of forceps, and in a second the 
wart rolled off like a traitor’s head. Blood fol- 
lowed, which was soon staunched; but the root 
was yet to be killed. A small cold steel, wrap- 
ped about with cotton wool, was dipped into a 
white liquid. 

“What is that?” asked the patient, who had 
only spoken in gasps of “oh’s ” and “ah’s ” dur- 
ing the performance. 

“I gave a hundred dollars to find out,” answer- 
ed the doctor pleasantly. “Could n’t tell for 


“ But will it hurt?” 

“ Very little.” And he jabbed the base of the 
wart gently. “ Smarts a trifle, that ’s all.” 

The jabbing process went on until the spot was 
insensible to feeling, the doctor meanwhile im- 
agg his time, and keeping up the girl’s spir- 
ts, by telling stories of all the remarkable warts 

he had cu 

Warts grow in classes,” he said, as he dipped 
into the white liquid again. “There are ner- 
vous warts, indolent warts, obtrusive warts, and 
obstinate warts. They are all of fungus growth, 
fed by vegetable impurities in the blood, for 
which they have an affinity. are 
more subject to them than old. ¢ majority 


of my patients are ladies. Ever see a lady that 


are the most subject to them. Took a wart 
from the tip of the nose of the prettiest girl in 
Detroit. Yours is most kill A man came 
here with fifty warts on his head. Cured them 
all. There! Look in the glass!” 

The patient did as directed. The wart was 
ne, and a beauty spot of black court plaster was 
in its place; her face was celestial rosy red with 
delight, and she looked as if she could have hug- 
ged the little doctor, who prudently retreated to 
is salves, 

“You don’t know the mortification that wart 
has caused me,” she said, laying a generous 
greenback in his hand, “I never parted with 
anything so willingly. A thousand thanks, doc- 
tor” 

“That ’s the fourth I ’ve had today,” said the 
doctor, as he stuffed the greenback into a plethor- 
ic wallet ; “ only one was a mouse.” 

“ A mouse, doctor ?” 

“Yes, a mouse,—a birth-mark. The lady 
came up because she had seen two others from 
whose features [had taken a mouse. She had 
one at the corner of her mouth, and there was n’t 
a surgeon in the country-would touch it. There 
is her address; confidential, of course. You can 
see her in two weeks; and there ’l]l be neither 
mouse nor scar. I make a specialty of warts and 
moles and birth-marks, and I ’ve had some be-u- 
ti-ful cases, It’s astonishing how many faces I 
have an interest in, but I never seem to see 
them. The past is past, and it is business with 
me. 


The fly can fly high. 

He is an insect with super-human knowledge 
and power. 

He can get more fun out of a bald-headed man 
than six boys can out of a toy pistol. 

We have counted them by the million, and 
stopped for want of breath. 

lies are seldom scarce. 

a a fly is always meanest when he is by him- 
self. 

He delights to catch a fellow when he is tak- 
ig afternoon nap. 

hen the fly is in his element, until you wonder 
what in the ’l-e-ment. 

He never alights on two places at once, but he 
has been known to alight fourteen times on the 
end of a man’s nose in four seconds. 

The fly is modest, and makes Maud S. time 
when you try to catch him, 

We have known men to strike one million 
times at one fly, and then relieve their feelings 
by saying a prayer backward. 

Some flies can be in two places at one and the 
same time. 

If you don’t believe it, try it. 

Let a fly alight on your nose. 

Then strike at him with all your might. 

You "Ill find that-you have nearly mashed your 
nese, while the fly is winking at you from the 


'-post, 
All flies are wicked. 
They sometimes get into bad places. 
be ave heard men ask for a fly in their lem- 
onade. 


ong help a preacher to keep his congregation 
awake. 

But we don’t think flies are Christians. 

N 


did n’t have warts? People with light hair and 


obody wants to meet a fly 
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Especially when we sha’ n't have anything else 
but wings to protect us. 

Flies would make good jam. 

Jam the jammed flies. 


“Jrm ” was a crow, witha crippled wing, that 
was found in a marsh, near Cooper’s Point, Pa. 
After recovering from his injuries he attended 
his benefactor on his sailing excursions, and his 
favorite roost was either at the masthead or on 
one of the men’s shoulders. “ Jim” always gave 
orders to tack when approaching the shore. One 
day when the wind was ahead and the tide was 
low, short tacks were a necessity, but the skiff 
was soon ashore on her centre-board. With a 
shrill, derisive cry, the crow struck its owner in 
the face with both wings, and flew away, evident- 


ly disgusted. 


“Mr. Horatio Bradlaugh.” 

The words had scarcely ceased to echo through 
the court-room when a tall, handsomely dressed, 
courtly mannered young man walked quietly to 
the front. Everything about the witness betoken- 
ed the thorough gentleman. With folded arms 
he stood facing the desk. 

“ Kiss the book.” 

“1 respectfully decline, judge.” 

His Honor looked aghast ; the chief’s hair lift- 
ed his hat almost off his head; and the specta- 
tors, of all colors and sizes, were struck motion- 
less with amazement. The witness stood with 
folded arms, and erect figure, his fine head turn- 
ed from the extended volume. 

“ Are you an infidel? ” 

“T am not.” 

“ Perhaps you are an atheist ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ And you refuse to kiss this book ?” 

“TI decline to kiss that book.” 

“ Are you mad, man?” 

“ My mind was never clearer.” 

“ Do you believe in the Bible?” 

“I do; but I am not willing to kiss that one.” 

“Within is the moral law thundered from 
Sinai.” 

“It is so.” 

“ And the words of the prophets burning with 
celestial fire” — 

“Yous true.” 

“And the sweetest story ever told to the 


“ Right again.” 

“Better men than you ever dared to be have 
kissed this sacred tome.” 

“Worse men than I ever dared to be have 
kissed that holy volume.” - 

“ Women’s thin red lips have kisced it.” 

“ Women’s thick blue lips have kissed it.” 

“ Merchant princes have kissed it.” 

“ Moon-eyed hackmen have kissed it.” 

“ Statesmen have kissed it.” 

“ Humpbacked tramps have kissed it.” 

“ The rosy lips‘of health have been here.” 

“The fevered lips of sickness have been 


there.” 
of distress have pressed 
“ Yes, and barbers have bussed it.” 


“ Genius has imprinted upon it a kiss.” 
“ And so have snuff-dipping spinsters.” 


j 


“The chiseled lips of beauty have touched it.” 

“And the onion-tainted lips of draymen have 
smacked it.” 

“ It breathes a beautiful spirit.” 

“Yes; and smells of five-cent 

“Tt is the 

but it ’s streaked with tobacco juice.” 

tis” 

‘sali so; but it’s greasy, and dirty, 
and” — 

“ Tt is the best book in the world.” 

“On the inside; but the worst book in the 
whole world on the outside.” 

“ You have refused to do” — 

“What both races, both sexes, and all sizes 
have done.” 

“Yes, thousands of all ages and conditions 
have kissed that book.” 

“ You ’ll have to bring in a new book, judge, 
if you want me to do any kissing this morning. 

“Ts your name Horace Bradlaugh ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ And you know nothing about this case?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“How dare you answer to that name, then, 
and get up here?” 

‘ udge, I’m a book-agent; can’t I sell youa 
Bible? 


“ Mrs. Topoody,” sadly remarked Mr. T., after 
an agitated scene, “ you are not what I thought 
you were in the happy days of youth.” 

“ Oh, I a’n't, a’n’t [?” 

“ No, you are not. I thought you were an an 
gel, and now — and now” — ‘ 

“ And now,” broke in Mrs. T., “and now you 
find that you ’re a fool, and that angels a’n’t in 
in the habit of slinging pots and dish-rags around, . 
and spanking babies, and sewing on buttons, and 
making muslin plasters for husbands with the 
colic, and bossing hired girls, and yee J the 
cooking for a big family, besides going to church 
and being married to Topnoody, all the time. 
No, Topnoody, angels a’n’t in the habit of doing 
such things, and it is a mighty good thing they 
a'n’t, or the angel business would n’t last till the 
middle of next week.” 

Topnoody did not pursue the conversation 
further, put on his hat, and went down the street 
to r how many women are angels. 


The other day Colonel Frizzletop, of Austin, 
took his wife out for a drive. He was driving a 
very high-spirited horse, when it occurred to Mrs. 
Frizzletop that she would like to drive that kind 
of an animal. She remarked, — 

“I have often heard you say, colonel, that a 
woman did not know how to drive; I want to 
show you how badly mistaken you are, Give me 
the reins.” 

“Not with this buggy,” said Frizzletop, trem- 
bling all over. “ I know you can drive splendid- 
ly, but wait until tomorrow, and I ’l] borrow an 
old second-hand buggy from a friend for you to 
practice with. I saw where a woman in Galves- 
ton smashed up a new buggy, so that it cost 
at dollars to repair it, so that it could be used 
for kindling wood, Let us keep this buggy to go 
to our funerals in.” ; 

“So you think I can’t drive.” 


“I know you can drive well enough, but be 
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fore going down the avenue, let 's drive back and 
kiss the children and your mother good-by ,and 
then go over to the marble yard and pick outa 
tomb-stone, and then down to the undertaker, 
and get measured, and then” — 

“Out to the lunatic asylum, and leave you 
there for a while. You are talking like you did 
n’t have goo! sense.” 

“Allright. Just take the reins, and give the 
pore 2 chance to fresco the wheels with their 

ains. 

“You are in no danger of losing any brains. 
Get up!” said Mrs. Frizzlctop, as she took the 
reins. “ How polite people are to get out of the 
way,” remarked she, as the near wheels scraped 
a flying drummer's trousers, the end of one of 
the shafts knocked the hat off the head of a 
prominent banker, while a life-insurance agent 
was acting as a brake for the off. wheel, without 
intending it at all. 

Just at that moment, when Frizzletop had 
given up all hopes, just as the buggy was about 
to telescope a street car full of passengers, just 
as the drivers of other teams were whipping up 
their teams to escape from the Frizzletop ava- 
lanche on wheels, Mrs. Frizzletop saw a new hat 
in a store window, and in spite of the frantic ef- 
forts of the frenzied animal held him as in a vise, 
until Frizzletop had purchased the hat, and thus 
the danger was averted. When a lady has made 
up her mind to have a new bonnet, two locomo- 
tives cannot pull her past the store window. 


“ No, George Jones, I cannot marry you. 

The speaker was a fair young girl of some thir- 
ty summers; the tone was sad, yet unyielding. 

“And why not, Maria?” answered George 
Jones, whose deep black-and-blue cyes and flus 
ed face showed that he had not been too good 
and great to have made a dizzy run with the dizzy 
boys the night before, “Can James Smith or 
{oan Robinson make you a better husband than 

, fair girl?” 

Geo! am, as you know, the only 
daughter of a daring speculator in low-priced 
stocks. My father,” said the devoted damsel, 
with a far-away look of filial pride, “has often 
made as much asten dollars on a single turn in 
Washoe fancies. He is now,” she ied, with a 
deep blush, “ bulling the market. If things fall 
his way he will ear in wealth. I understand 
from) non-official sources that you are poor; that 

breakfast on a free lunch route, and dine at 
two-bit rotisseries, — convincing proof of Com- 
ay poverty. Farewell, Ceorge; it can never 


“ Stay, Maria, and know who and what I am. 
I am no dazzling economist of facts. Five years 
ago I arrived at Reno per immigrant train, and 
walked over the Geiger grade to this city of 
stovepipes and other men’s wivec. Since then I 
have worked in the Scorpian, sat patiently for 
three months as inner guard in the Carson mint, 
and never missed a pay day; twisted brakes on 
a W. and T. gravel tals; graded for a week on 
the Dayton narrow gauge; I have been a waiter 
at Evan's; started a 2 paper at Genoa; taught 
school in the fourth ward ; in common with about 


four million other scientists, 1 have discovered 
the present comet, and now I am no longer 


poor. 
ar Do I hear correctly; you have 

“Ay, proud girl, and a pocket check book on 
the Nevada Bank." 

“Do you belong tothe railroad ring? Are you 
building a narrow gauge, or working tailings at 
Dayton? Have you struck a copper mine in the 
Goose Creek section? Are you running a quartz 
mill at Red Canyon, or a smelter at Carson? 
Tell me, George, wnence came this wealth? I 
with anxicty.” 

“Two weeks ago I had a dead point on stocks 
from an insider; he gave it as a great favor, and 
told me to buy everything ”"— 

Wall Td d I coppered h 

ell, I did —not. im” — 

“ And so” sy 

“Yes; and naturally I am now richer than he 
feared or hoped I ever would be.” 

“Then, George, I am thine ; thine till death, 
divorce, or your bankruptcy.” 

Mahony, the Gallic county clerk, issued their 
marriage license today. 


“T now have something for a rainy day,” said 
old Mr. McSnifkin the other evening as “he en- 
tered the room, and greeted his family. 

“A windfall, a windfall!” screamed Mrs. 
McSnifkin, in an ecstasy of mental paralysis. 

_“ No, no,” he responded quietly, as he drew 
ate slippers from under the sofa, “ it’s an umbrel- 
a. 


DER DOG AND DER LOBSTER. 
Dot dog he isiti 
Und, like dot woman, all der time, 
Someding he vants to know. 


Vone day, all by dot market 
Dot wy Sey poke his nose aboud 
Und find oud vat he shmell. 


Dot lobster he vos took pot snooz, 
Mid one eye open ‘ide 
Und ven der dog vos come along, 
Dot lobster he vos spied. 
Dot dog he shme!] him mit his 
push dot lobster 
Und wonder vat he vas, 


Und den dot lobster he voke 
i © 
Und grab dot doggie’s tail. 

Und den, so quick as never 
Dot cry vent to der sky, 4 

Und like dem swallows vot dey 
Dot dog goes homeward fly. 


makes no di 
don't 


Don't vant to find too much dings eut 
Dot vas n’t ov your own! 


| 
q 
I make dot run und call dot dog, 
Und vistle awful kind, 
DS vot I say, 
look pehind. 
Dot moral, vos I told you "boud, 
Pefore vos never known — 


| 


SEEDY CusTOMER. — “ What's that?” 
BARKEEPER. — “A revolver, you dead beat /” 
SEEDY CUSTOMER. — “Oh/ J was afraid it was a stomach-pump.” 
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as it never and $1 
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A delicate and —~= fragrant 
with lasting properties. 


OR 1882 IS AN ELEGA:iIT BOOK OF 150 PAGES, TWO COLORED 
LATES, and tooo ILLUSTRATIONS of the CHOICEST FLOWERS, 

PLANTS and VEGETABLES, and DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING. It is 
andsome enough for the Center Table or a Holiday Present. | Send on your Name and Post : 
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EPPS 


Absolutely Pure. Homeopathic Chemists, 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, 
and wholesomeness More economical than the pot ad LONDON, ENG. 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, snort weight, alum or phosphate powders. Soid 
only in cans. Royal Bakine Powder Co., 106 Wall St., N.Y. 
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Usea and approved by the 
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